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LA DAME DE MONSOREAU. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCE AND THE FRIEND. 

We may 161116011361 that the Due de Guise had invited 
the Due d'Anjou to meet him in the streets of Paris on 
the evening of the League. That invitation had disturbed 
the prinee. He had reflected, and after reflection he sur- 
passed the serpent in prudence. However, as his interest 
seemed to require that he should see with his own eyes 
whatever might take place that evening, he decided to 
accept the invitation ; but he determined not to go out 
of his palace unless he was well accompanied. Therefore 
the duke went to seek his sword, which was Bussy 
d'Amboise. The duke must have been seized by strong 
apprehensions before making up his mind to that step. 
Since his deception of Bussy in regard to M. de Mon- 
soreau, Bussy had kept himself away from him ; and 
Francois admitted to himself that were he in Bussy's 
place, and supposing that in taking his place he took his 
courage, he should feel more than contempt for a prince 
who should have betrayed him so cruelly. Bussy, like 
all fine natures, felt sorrow more vividly than pleasure ; 
for it is rare that a man intrepid in danger, cold and calm 
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2 LA DAME DE MONSOREAU. 

in the face of fire and sword, does not give way to grief 
more easily than a coward. Those from whom a woman 
can draw tears most easily are those most to be feared liy 
men. Bussy had seen Diane received at court as Comtesse 
de Monsoreau, and as such admitted by the queen into 
the circle of her maids of honor , he had seen a thousand 
curious eyes fixed on her unrivalled beauty, which he had, 
so to speak, discovered and rescued from the tomb in 
which it was buried. During the whole evening he had 
fastened his ardent gaze on her. She did not once look 
at him ; and he, unjust, like every man in love, failed to 
consider that perhaps she was suffering because she did 
not dare to meet his sympathizing glance. 

" Oh," said he to himself, seeing that he waited use- 
lessly for a look, " women have skill and audacity only 
when they want to deceive a guardian, a husband, or a 
mother ; they are awkward and cowardly when they have 
simply a debt of gratitude to pay. They fear so much to 
seem to love, they attach so exaggerated a value to their 
least favor, that they do not mind breaking their lover's 
heart if such be their humor. Diane might have said to 
me franklj', ' I thank you for what you have done for me, 
but I do not love you.' The blow would have killed or 
cured me. But no, she prefers letting me love her hope- 
lessly ; but she has gained nothing by it, for I no longer 
love her, I despise her." 

And he went away with rage in his heart. 

" 1 am mad," thought he, " to torment myself about a 
person who disdains me. But why does she disdain me, 
or for whom ? Not, surely, for that long livid skeleton, 
who, always by her side, covers her incessantly with his 
jealous glances. If I wished it, in a quarter of an hour 
I could hold him mute and cold under my knee with 
ten inches of steel in his heart ; and if I cannot be loTed, 
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I could at least be terrible and hated. Oh, her hatred, 
rather than her indifference ! Yes, but to act thus would 
be to do what a Qu^lus or a Maugiron would do if 
they knew how to love. Better to resemble that hero of 
Plutarch whom I have so much admired, — the young 
Antiochus, dying of love and never avowing it, nor ut- 
tering a complaint. Yes, I will be silent, — I, who have 
contended in close conflict with all the strong fighting 
men of the time, who have seen Crillon (the brave 
CriUon himself) disarmed before me, holding his life 
at my mercy, — yes, I will stifle my grief in my soul. 
Nothing is impossible to me, Bussy, who, like Crillon, 
am surnamed the ' brave ; ' and all that those heroes have 
done I will do." 

On saying to himself these words, Bussy relaxed his 
clinched hands, wiped the sweat from his forehead, and 
went slowly to the door. He summoned all his endur- 
ance and gentleness, and went out with a smile on his 
lips, calmness on his brow, and a volcano in his heart. 
It is true that, meeting the Due d'Anjou on his way, he 
turned away his head ; for he knew that with all the 
firmness of his soul, he could not smile upon, or even 
greet, the prince who called him his friend and had so 
odiously betrayed him. In passing, the prince called 
him by name, but Bussy appeared not to hear him. 

Bussy returned home. He placed his sword on a table, 
took his poniard from its sheath, unfastened his cloak and 
doublet, and sat down in a large armchair, leaning his 
head against a coat-of-arms designed on its back. His 
attendants saw that he was preoccupied ; they thought 
he wished to rest, and withdrew. 

Bussy did not sleep ; he dreamed. He spent several 
hours in that way without noticing that at the other end 
of the chamber a man, sitting, like himself, was watching 
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him attentively, without movement or speech. At length 
an icy shiver shook Bussy's shoulders, and his eyes wan- 
dered • the observer did not stir. Then the count's teeth 
chattered ; his arms stiffened ; his head slipped along the 
back of his chair and fell on his shoulder. Then the man 
watching him rose from his chair, uttered a sigh, and 
approached him. "Monsieur the Count," said he, "you 
are in a fever." 

The count raised his face, empurpled by the fever's 
heat. "Ah, it is you, Eemy," said he. 

"Yes, Count, I was waiting here for you." 

" Here ! and why ? " 

" Because one does not long remain in the place where 
he is suffering." 

" Thanks, my friend," said Bussy, pressing the young 
man's hand. 

R6my held in his own that terrible hand, now more 
feeble than that of a child, and pressed it to his heart 
with affection and respect. " Now," said he, " the ques- 
tion is whether you wish to continue in this condition. 
Do you wish the fever to increase until it overcomes you 1 
Then remain as you are. Do you wish to conquer it? 
Then go to bed and have some one read to you from a 
good book from which you may draw example and 
strength." 

The count had nothing in the world to do but to obey ; 
he obeyed. So, then, all his friends who came to visit 
him found him in bed. 

All the next day R^my remained with the count. He 
exercised a double function, as physician for the body and 
physician for the soul. He had refreshing drinks for the 
one, and pleasant words for the other. But on the follow- 
ing day — the day on which M. de Guise came to the 
Louvre — Bussy looked for him in vain. 
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" Poor lad ! " thought he, " he is tired and wants to 
enjoy the air, the sun, and the springtime. And then 
doubtless Gertrude expected him. She is but a femme 
de chwmhre, but she loves him ; and a femme de chambre 
who loves is better tlian a queen who does not.'' 

The day passed, and Rdmy did not return. Bussy 
became angry and impatient. " Oh ! " cried he, " I, who 
stiU believed in gratitude and friendship, will henceforth 
believe in nothing." 

Towards evening he heard voices in his antechamber, 
and a servant entered, saying, " It is Monseigneur le Due 
d'Anjou." 

" Let him enter," said Bussy, frowning. 

The duke, on entering the room, which was without 
lights, said, " It is too dark here, Bussy." 

Bussy did not answer ; disgust closed his mouth. 

" Are you really ill," said the duke, " that you do not 
answer ? " 

" I am really ill." 

"Then that is why I have not seen you for two days 1 " 

" Yes, Monseigneur." 

The prince, piqued at these short answers, took two 
or three turns round the room, looking at the sculptures 
that stood out in the dim light, and feeling of the 
upholstery. 

" You seem to me well lodged, Bussy," said he. 

Bussy did not reply. 

"Bussy must be very ill," said the duke to an at- 
telidant who stood by; "why was not Miron called? 
The king's doctor is not too good for Bussy." 

The servant shook his head in a manner that arrested 
the duke's attention. 

"Come, Bussy, are you in grief?" asked the duke, 
almost obsequiously. 
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" I do not know." 

The duke approached, becoming more and more gra- 
cious as he was rebuffed. " Come, speak to me frankly, 
Bussy," said he. 

" What am I to say, Monseigneur ? " 

"You are angry with met" 

"I ! for what? Besides, it is of no use to be angry 
with princes ; what good could that do ? " 

The duke was silent. 

"But," said Bussy, "we are losing time in pream- 
bles ; to the point, Monseigneur ! You have need of me, 
I suppose ? " 

" Ah, M. de Bussy ! " 

" Yes, doubtless ; do you think I believe that you 
come here through friendship, — you, who love no one 1 " 

" Oh, Bussy, to say such things to me ! " 

" Well, be quick, Monseigneur, what do you want 1 
When one serves a prince, and he dissimulates to the 
extent of calling you his friend, one must pay for the 
dissimulation by being ready to sacrifice everything, even 
life. Speak!" 

The duke colored ; but it was too dark for Bussy to 
observe that fact. " I wanted nothing of you, Bussy, and 
you deceive yourself in thinking my visit interested. 
I desire only, seeing the fine evening, and that all Paris 
is out to sign the League, that you should accompany me 
a little about the streets." 

Bussy looked at him. " Have you not AurUly to go 
with you ] " 

"A lute-player!" 

" Ah, Monseigneur, you do not mention all his quali- 
ties ; I believed that he fulfilled other functions for you. 
Besides, you have a dozen other gentlemen ; I hear them 
in the antechamber." 
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The portiere was gently raised. 

"Who is there?" said the duke, haughtily. "Who 
enters unannounced where I am ? " 

"I, R^my," replied the young man, without any 
emharrassment. 

"WhoisEemy?" 

" R^my, Monseigneur, is the doctor," said the young 
man. 

" Eemy," said Bussy, " is more than the doctor, Mon- 
seigneur, — he is the friend." 

" Ah ! " said the duke, feeling the hlow. 

"You heard what Monseigneur asks?" said BuSsy, 
preparing to get out of bed. 

" Yes, that you should accompany him ; but — " 

" But what ? " said the duke. 

"But you will not accompany him. Monsieur." 

" And why so 1 " cried the duke. 

" Because it is too cold out of doors." 

" Too cold ! " cried the duke, surprised that any one 
should dare to oppose him. 

" Yes, too cold. Therefore I, who answer for M. Bussy's 
life to his friends, and especially to myself, must forbid 
him to go out." Bussy none the less continued his 
movement to get out of bed, but Emmy's hand found his 
and pressed it significantly. 

"Very well," said the duke, " if the risk be so great, 
he must stay." And he turned angrily to the door. 

Bussy did not move. The duke came back to the bed. 
" So," he said, " it is decided ; you will not risk your 
self?" 

" Monseigneur, you hear that the doctor forbids me." 

" You ought to see Miron ; he is a great doctor." 

" I prefer my friend." 

"Then adieu." 
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"Adiou, Monseigneur." 

The duke went out with a great noise. He had hardly 
departed when Eemy, who had followed him with his 
eyes till he had gone from the hotel, hastened to his 
patient, saying, " Now, Monsieur, get up at once, if you 
please." 

" What for ? " 

" To come out with me. This room is too warm." 

" You said just now to the duke that it was too cold 
outside." 

" The temperature has changed since." 

" So that — " said Bussy, with curiosity. 

" So that now I am convinced that the air will do you 
good." 

" I do not understand." 

"Do you understand the medicines I give you? Yet 
you take them. Come, get up ; a walk with M. d'Anjou 
would be dangerous, with the doctor it will be beneficial. 
Have you lost confidence in me t If so, send me away." 

" Well, as you wish it." And he rose, pale and 
trembling. 

" An interesting paleness," said R^my ; "the handsome 
invalid." 

" But where are we going t " 

" To a place where I have analyzed the air to-day." 

"And this air?" 

" Is a sovereign remedy for your complaint, Mon- 
seigneur." 

Bussy dressed, and they went out. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ETYMOLOGY OP THE EUB DE LA JUSSIENNE. 

R^MY took his patient by the arm, and led him by the 
Rue Coquilliere down to the rampart. 

"It is strange," said Bussy ; "you take me near the 
marsh of the Grange Bateliere, and call it wholesome." 

" Oh, Monsieur, a little patience ; we are going to turn 
round by the Rue Pagavin, and get into the Rue Mont- 
martre, — you will see what a fine street that is." 

" As if I did not know it." 

" Well, so much the better ; I need not lose time in 
showing you its beauties, and I will lead you at once 
into a pretty little street." 

Indeed, after going a few steps down the Rue Mont- 
martre, they turned to the right. 

" This," said R^my, " is the Rue de la Gypecienne, or 
Egyptienue, as you prefer, — a street which the people are 
already beginning to call ' Rue de la Gyssienne,' and which 
before long they will call ' Rue de la Jussienne,' because 
it is softer, and the tendency in language is, as you go 
towards the south, to multiply the vowels. You ought to 
know that, Monseigneur, — you, who have been in Poland." 

" Very likely ; but as I can't suppose that we have 
come here to take a course in philology, come, tell me, 
where are we going "i " 

" Do you see that little church 1 " said R6my. " How 
nicely it is situated ! I dare say you never remarked it 
before.'' 
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" No, I did not know it." 

" Well, now that you have seen the exterior, let us 
enter and look at the windows; they are very curious." 

There was such a pleased smile on the young man's 
face that Bussy felt sure that he must have some other 
reason for wishing him to enter than to look at windows 
which it was too dark to see. There was, however, some- 
thing else to see, — for the interior of the church was 
lighted up for service ; there were some of those naive 
paintings of the sixteenth century, such as Italy, thanks 
to its fine climate, stUl preserves, while with us, moisture 
and vandalism have effaced those traditions of a past age, 
those evidences of a faith which no longer exists. The 
artist had painted in fresco for Fran9ois I., and by order 
of that king, the life of Saint Mary the Egyptian. Now, 
among the most interesting scenes of that life, the artist, 
simple-minded, and a great lover of truth, — historical, if 
not anatomical, — had selected and placed conspicuously 
in the chapel that critical moment when Saint Mary, 
having no money to pay the boatman, offers herseK in 
payment for her passage. 

It is, however, but just to say that notwithstanding 
the veneration of the faithful for Mary the Egyptian, 
converted, many honest women of the quarter thought 
that the artist might have put that work in some other 
place, or at least might have treated his subject in a dif- 
ferent manner ; and the reason which they gave — or 
rather, which they did not give — was that certain details 
in that fresco attracted too often the eyes of the shop- 
clerks whom their employers brought to the church on 
Sundays and fSte-days. 

Bussy looked at Kemy, who, becoming for the moment 
a shop-clerk, gave close attention to that painting. 

"Are you expecting," said Bussy, "to awaken in me 
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Anacreontic ideas with your chapel of Ste. Marie I'Egyp- 
tienne'! If so, you have mistaken your subject; you 
should bring hither monks and students." 

" God forbid ! " said Remy. " Omnis cogitatio libid- 
inosa cerebrum inficit." 

" Come, you had some other object in bringing me here 
than to make me look at the knees of Saint Mary the 
Egyptian.'' 

"Ma foil no." 

" Then let us go." 

" Wait a moment ; the service is closing. If we go out 
now we shall disturb the faithful." 

" Now let us go," said Bussy ; " they are moving ; " 
and he moved towards the door, visibly indifferent and 
absent-minded. 

" Well," said R^my, " here you are going away without 
taking the holy water. Where the devil is your head % " 

Bussy, obedient as a child, directed his course towards 
the holy-water font. 

Eemy took advantage of the opportunity to make a 
sign to a woman, who, upon that signal, went in the same 
direction that Bussy had taken. So at the moment when 
the count extended his hand towards the font, another 
hand, somewhat large and red, but the hand of a woman, 
was extended towards his own, and its fingers were dipped 
in the holy water. Bussy's eyes naturally wandered from 
the hand, large and red, to the face of the woman. Then he 
recoiled and turned pale, for he recognized Gertrude, half- 
concealed as she was by a veil. She saluted him and 
passed on ; but behind her came a figure which, although 
closely veiled, made his heart beat fast. R^my looked at 
him, and Bussy knew now why he had brought him to 
this church. Bussy followed the lady, and R6my fol- 
lowed him. Gertrude had walked on before until she 
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came to an alley closed by a door. She opened it and 
let her mistress pass. Bussy followed, and the two 
others disappeared. 

It was half-past seven in the evening, and near the 
beginning of May ; the air began to have the feeling of 
spring, and the leaves were beginning to unfold them- 
selves. Bussy looked round him, and found himself in a 
little garden fifty feet square, surrounded by high walls 
covered with vines and moss. The first lilacs which had 
begun to open in the morning sun sent out their sweet 
emanations ; and the young man felt tempted to think 
that so much perfume and warmth and life came to him 
only from the presence of the woman he loved so tenderly. 

On a little wooden bench sat Diane, twisting in her 
fingers a sprig of wall-flower, which she had picked with- 
out knowing what she did. As Bussy approached her 
she raised her head and said timidly, " Monsieur the 
Count, all deception would be unworthy of us ; if you 
found me at the church of Ste. Marie I'Egyptienne, it was 
not chance that brought you there." 

" No, Madame ; Eemy took me out without my know- 
ing where I was going, and I swear to you that I was 
ignorant — " 

" You do not understand me, Monsieur. I know well 
that M. Eemy brought you there, by force, perhaps." 

" No, Madame, not by force ; I did not know that he 
was going to take me to see any one." 

" That is a harsh speech," said Diane, sadly, and with 
tears in her eyes. " Do you mean that had you known, 
you would not have come 1 " 

" Oh, Madame ! " 

" It would have been but just, Monsieur ; you did me a 
great service, and I have not thanked you. Pardon me, 
and receive all my thanks." 
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" Madame — " Bussy stopped ; he felt so overcome that 
he had neither words nor ideas. 

"But I wished to prove to you," continued Diane, 
" that I am not ungrateful nor forgetful. It was I who 
begged M. Eemy to procure for me the honor of this 
interview ; it was I who sought for it. Forgive me if 
I have displeased you." 

" Oh, Madame ! you cannot think that." 

" I know," continued Diane, who was the strongest, 
because she had prepared herself for this interview, "how 
much trouble you had in fulfilling my commission ; I 
know all your delicacy. I know it and appreciate it, be- 
lieve me. Judge, then, what I must have suffered from 
the idea that you would misunderstand the sentiments 
of my heart." 

" Madame, I have been ill for three days.'' 

"Oh, I know," cried Diane, with a rising color; "and 
I suffered more than you, for M. R^my — he deceived me, 
no doubt — made me believe — " 

"That your forgetfulness caused it. Oh, it is true ! " 

" Then I have been right to do as I have done, — to 
see you, to thank you for your kindness, and to swear to 
you an eternal gratitude. Do you believe that I speak 
from the bottom of my heart 1 " 

Bussy shook his head sadly and did not reply. 

" Do you doubt my words 1 " said Diane. 

" Madame, those who feel a kindness for any one show 
it when they have the opportunity. You knew I was at 
the palace the night of your presentation, you knew I was 
close to you, you must have felt my looks fixed on you ; 
yet you never raised your eyes to me, you never let me 
know by a word, a sign, or a gesture, that you were aware 
of my presence. Bijit perhaps you did not recognize me, 
Madame ; you have seen me only twice." Diane replied 
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with so sad a glance of reproach that Bussy was moved 
by it. 

" Pardon, Madame," said he ; " you are not an ordinary 
woman, and yet you act like them. This marriage — " 

"You know I was forced to it." 

" Yes, but it was easy to break." 

"Impossible, on the contrary." 

" Did you not know that near you watched a devoted 
friend 1 " 

" It was that especially that made me fear." 

"And you did not think of what my life would be 
when you belonged to another. But perhaps you kept 
the name of Monsoreau from choice 1 " 

" Do you think so ? " murmured Diane ; " so much the 
better." And her eyes filled with tears. 

Bussy walked up and down in great agitation. " In 
short," he said, "I am to become what I was before; 
that is to say, a stranger to you." 
• "Alas!" ' 

" Your silence says so." 

" I can only speak by my silence." 

" At the Louvre you would not see me, and now you 
will not speak to me." 

" At the Louvre I was watched by M. de Monsoreau ; 
and he is jealous." 

" Jealous ! What does he want then 1 Mon Dieu I 
whose happiness can he envy, when all the world is 
envying his ? " 

" I tell you he is jealous ; for the last two or three 
days he has seen some one wandering round our new 
abode." 

" Then you have left the Eue St. Antoine ? " 

" What ! " cried Diane, thoughtlessly, " then it was 
not you 1 " 
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" Madame, since your marriage was publicly announced, 

— since that evening at the Louvre, where you did not 
deign to look at me, — I have been in bed, devoured by 
fever ; so you see that your husband could not be jealous 
of me, at least." 

"Well, Monsieur the Count, if it be true that you had 
any desire to see me, you must thank this unknown man ; 
for knowing M. de Monsoreau as I know him, this man 
made me tremble for you, and I wished to see you and 
say to you, ' Do not expose yourself so, Monsieur the 
Count ; do not make me more unhappy than I am.' " 

" Reassure yourself, Madame ; it was not I." 

" Now let me finish what I have to say. In the fear 
of this man — whom I do not know, but whom M. de 
Monsoreau does, perhaps — he exacts that I should leave 
Paris ; so that," said Diane, holding out her hand to 
Bussy, " you may look upon this as our last meeting. 
Monsieur the Count. To-morrow we start for Mdridor." 

" You are going, Madame 1 " 

" There is no other way to reassure M. de Monsoreau, 

— no other way for me to be at peace. Besides, I myself 
detest Paris, the world, the court, and the Louvre. I 
wish to be alone with my souvenirs of my happy past ; 
perhaps a little of my former happiness wiU return to me 
there. My father will accompany me, and I shall find 
there Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Luc, who expect 
me. Adieu, M. de Bussy." 

Bussy hid his face in his hands. " All is over for me,'' 
he murmured. 

" "What do you say 1 " said Diane. 

" I say, Madame, that this man exiles you ; that he 
takes from me the only hope left to me, — that of breath- 
ing the same air as yourself, of seeing you sometimes, of 
touching your dress as yon pass. Oh, this man is my 
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mortal enemy, and if I perish for it, I will destroy him 
with my own hands ! " 

" Oh, Monsieur the Count ! " 

" The wretch ! it is not enough for him that you are 
his wife, — you, the most beautiful and most charming of 
creatures ; but he is still jealous. Jealous ! The devour- 
ing monster would absorb the whole world ! " 

" Oh ! calm yourself. Count ; mon Dieu 1 he is excusa- 
ble, perhaps." 

" He is excusable ! you defend him, Madame ? " 

" Oh, if you knew ! " cried Diane, covering her face 
with her hands, as if she feared that notwithstanding 
the darkness Bussy might see her blushes. 

" If I knew ! Oh, Madame, I know one thing, — he 
who is your husband is wrong to think of the rest of 
the world." 

" But ! " cried Diane, in a broken voice, "if you were 
wrong, Monsieur the Count, — if he were not ? " 

And the young woman, touching with her cold hand 
the burning ones of Bussy, rose and fled among the 
sombre alleys of the garden, seized Gertrude's arm and 
dragged her away, before Bussy, astonished and over- 
whelmed with delight, had time to stretch out his arms 
to retain her. He uttered a cry and tottered ; Remy ar- 
rived in time to catch him in his arms and make him sit 
down on the bench that Diane had just left. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HOW D'ipERNON HAD HIS DOUBLET TORN, AND HOW 
SCHOMBERG WAS STAINED BLUE. 

While M. la Huriere accumulated signatures ; while CMcot 
cousigned Gorenflot to the Corne d'Abondance ; while 
Bussy returned to life in the happy little garden full of 
perfume and love, — Henri, annoyed at all he had seen in 
the city, and furious against his brother, whom he had 
seen pass in the Eue St. Honore, aooompanied by MM. 
de Guise and Mayenne, and a train of gentlemen whom 
M. de Monsoreau appeared to direct, — Henri, we say, re- 
entered the Louvre, accompanied by Maugiron and Quelus. 
He had gone out with all four of his friends ; but at a 
short distance from the Louvre, Schomberg and D'Epernon 
had profited by the first crush to disappear, counting on 
some adventures in such a turbulent night. Before they 
had gone one huudred yards D'Epernon had passed his 
sword-sheath between the legs of a citizen who was run- 
ning, and who tumbled down in consequence ; and Schom- 
berg had pulled the cap off the head of a young and pretty 
woman. But both had badly chosen their day for at- 
tacking these good Parisians, generally so patient ; for a 
spirit of revolt was prevalent in the streets. The bourgeois 
rose, crying, " Down with the heretic ! " and sprang upon 
D'Epernon. The young woman cried out, " Down with 
the favorite ! " which was still worse ; and her husband, 
who was a dyer, launched his apprentices on Schomberg. 
Schomberg was brave; therefore he stopped, put his 
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hand on his sword, and spoke in a high tone. D'Epernon 
was prudent ; he fled. 

Henri had entered his room at the Louvre, and seated 
in his great armchair, was trembling with impatience, 
and seeking a good pretext for getting into a passion. 
Maugiron was playing witli Narcissus, the large grey- 
hound, and Quelus was sitting near. 

" They go on," cried Henri ; " their plot advances. 
Sometimes tigers, sometimes serpents, when they do not 
spring, they crawl." 

" Oh, Sire ! " said Quelus, " are there not always plots 
in a kingdom? What 'the devil could all the sons, 
brothers, and cousins of kings do if they did not plot? " 
And Quelus irreverently turned his back to the king. 

"Come, Maugiron,'' said Henri, "am I right or wrong, 
mordieu 1 Should one try to lull me with twaddle and 
commonplaces, as if I were a common king, or a shop- 
keeper afraid of losing his favorite cat ? " 

" Well, Sire," said Maugiron, who was always of tht 
same opinion with Qudlus, " if you are not a common king, 
prove it by acting the great king. What the devil ! here 
is' Narcissus. He is a good dog; but when you pull his 
ears he growls, and when you tread on his toes he bites." 

" Good ! " said Henri ; " and now the other compares 
me to my dog ! " 

" Not so, Sire ; I place Narcissus far above you, for he 
knows how to defend himself, and you do not." And he 
also turned his back. 

" That is right," cried the king ; " my good friends, for 
whom they accuse me of despoiling the kingdom, abandon 
me, insult me ! Ah, Chicot ! if you were here." 

At this moment however, the door opened, and 
D'^&pernon appeared without hat or cloak, and with his 
doublet all torn. i 
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" Bon Dieu /" cried Henri, " what is the matter. ?" 

" Sire," said D'fiperuon, " look at me ; see how they 
treat the friends of your Majesty ! " 

" Who has treated you thus 1 " 

" Mordieu 1 your people ; or rather the people of M. le 
Due d'Aiijou, who cried, ' Vive la messe ! ' ' Vive Guise ! ' 
'Vive Fran9ois ! ' — vive every one, in fact, except the king." 

" And what did ypu do to he treated thus ? " 

"I? nothing. What can a roan do to a people? They 
recognized me for your Majesty's friend, and that was 
enough." 

"But Schomherg?" 

" Well % " 

"Did he not come to your aid? Did he not defend 
you 1 " 

" Corboeuf / he had enough to do on his own account." 

"Howsor* 

" I left him in the hands of a dyer whose wife's cap he 
had pulled off, and who, with his five or six apprentices, 
seemed likely to make him pass an unpleasant quarter of 
an hour." 

" Par la mordieu / and where did you leave my poor 
Schomberg? I will go myself to his aid. They may 
say," continued he, looking at Maugiron and Qu^Ius, 
" that my friends abandon me ; but they shall never say 
that I abandon them." 

" Thanks, Sire," said a voice behind Henri ; " thanks, 
but here I am. I extricated myself without assistance ; 
but, mein Gott / it was not without trouble." 

" It is Schomberg's voice," cried all ; " but where the 
devil is he?" 

" Here I am," cried the voice ; and indeed, in the dim 
light they saw coming towards them, not a man, but a 
shadow. 
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" Schomberg ! " cried the king, " where do you come 
from, and why are you of that color 1 " 

Indeed, Schomberg from head to foot was of a most 
beautiful blue. " Ber Teufel 1 " cried he, " the wretches ! 
It is not wonderful that the people ran after me." 

" But what is the matter ? " asked Henri. " If you 
were yellow, that might be explained by fear; but 
blue ! " 

" The matter is that they dipped me in a vat, the 
knaves ! I believed that it was only water ; but it was 
indigo." 

" Oh, mordieu ! " cried Qu^lus, bursting out laughing, 
"indigo is very dear; you must have carried away at 
least twenty crowns' worth of it." 

" I wish you had been in my place." 

" And you did not kill any one ? " asked Maugiron. 

" I left my poniard somewhere, that is all I know, 
up to the hilt in a sheath of flesh ; but in a second 
I was taken, carried off, dipped in the vat, and almost 
drowned." 

" And how did you get out of their hands 1 " 

" I had the courage to do an act of cowardice. Sire." 

" What was that 1 " 

" I cried, ' Vive la Ligue ! ' " 

" That was like me ; only they made me add, ' Vive le 
Due d'Anjou ! ' " said D'Epernon. 

" And me also," cried Schomjberg ; " but that is not all." 

" What, my poor Schomberg, did they make you cry 
something else 1 " 

" No, that was enough, God knows ; but just as I cried, 
' Vive le Duo d'Anjou,' guess who passed." 

" How can I guess 1 " 

" Bussy, — his cursed Bussy, who heard me." 

" He could not understand," said Qu^lus. 
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" Parhleu ! it was not difficult to understand. I had a 
poniard at my throat, and I was in a vat." 

" And he did not come to your rescue % " 

" He seemed to be occupied with something else. With 
wings he would have flown away ; he hardly touched the 
ground as he walked." 

" And then," said Maugiron, " perhaps he did n't recog- 
nize you." 

" As if that were likely ! " 

" Had you already become blue ? " 

" Ah ! that is true," said Schomberg. 

" He would be excusable," said the king; "for indeed, 
my poor Schomberg, I should hardly have known you 
myself." 

" Never mind ; we shall meet some other time when I 
am not in a vat." 

" Oh, as for me," said D'Epernon, " it is not the 
valet I should like to punish, but the master ; it is not 
with Bussy I should deal, but with Monseigneur le 
Due d'Anjou." 

" Yea, yes ! " cried Schomberg, " with Monseigneur le 
Due d'Anjou, who wishes to kill us with ridicule while 
waiting to kill us with a poiiiard." 

" The Due d'Anjou, whose praises they are singing all 
over Paris," said Quelus and Maugiron together. 

" The fact is that it is he, and not the king, who is 
master of Paris to-night," said D'Epernon. "Go out a 
little way, and you will see whether they respect you 
more than us." 

" Ah, my brother ! my brother ! " murmured the king, 
in a threatening tone. 

" Ah, yes. Sire ; you cry, ' My brother ! ' but you do 
nothing against him. And yet it is clear to me that he 
is at the head of some plot," said Schomberg. 
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" Eh, mordieu ! that is -what I was saying, just before 
you came in, to these gentlemen; and they replied hy 
slirugging their shoulders and turning their hacks." 

" Not because you said there was a plot, Sire, but be- 
cause you do nothing to suppress it." 

" And, now," said Qu^lus, " we say : Save us, Sire, — 
or rather save yourself, for when we have fallen you wiU 
perish. To-morrow M. de Guise will come to the Louvre 
and ask you to name a chief for the League ; to-morrow 
you will name the Due d'Anjou, as you have promised. 
And then, once chief of the League, — that is to say, at 
the head of one hundred thousand Parisians, warmed up 
by this night's orgies, — the Duo d'Anjou will do with 
you whatever he wishes." 

" Then," said Henri, " if I take a decisive step, you will 
support me % " 

" Yes, Sire." 

" If, Sire, you will only give me time to change my 
dress," said D'Epernon. 

" Go to my room, D'Epernon ; my valet de chambre will 
give you what you want." 

" And I, Sire, must have a bath," said Schomberg. 

" Go to my bath, Schomberg, and my bather will attend 
to you." 

" Then I may hope, Sire, that my insult will not remain 
unavenged V 

Henri remained silent a moment, and then said, 
" Qudlus, ask if M. d'Anjou has returned to the Louvre." 

Qudlus went out. D'Epernon and Schomberg awaited 
with the others Qui^lus's return, — so much was their zeal 
revived by the imminence of danger. It is not in the storm, 
but in the calm, that sailors are mutinous. 

" Sire," asked Maugiron, " your Majesty wiU act, then ? " 

" You will see," replied the king. 
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Quelus came back. " Monsieur the Duke has not yet 
returned," he said. 

" Very well," replied the king. "D'Epernon, go and 
change your clothes ; Schomberg, go and change your 
color; you, Quelus and Maugiron, go down and watch 
for my brother's entrance." 

" And when he has entered ?" 

" Have all the doors shut." 

" Bravo, Sire ! " said Quelus. 

" I will be back in ten minutes. Sire," said D'Epernon. 

" I cannot .say when I shall return ; that will depend 
on the quality of the dye," said Schomberg. 

" Come as soon as possible," said the king. 

The young men went out, and the king, left alono, 
kneeled down on his prie-Dieu. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CHICOT MORE THAN EVER KING OF FRANCE. 

The gates of the Louvre were generally closed at twelve, 
hut Henri had wisely reasoned that the Due d'Anjou 
would certainly sleep that night at the Louvre, so as to 
afford less ground for the suspicions which the tumults of 
the evening might awaken in the king's mind. He had 
therefore ordered that the gates should remain open till 
one o'clock. 

At quarter past twelve Qudlus came up ; " Sire," said he, 
" the duke has come in." 

" What is Maugiron doing ■! " 

" Watching that he does not go out again." 

" There is no danger." 

"Then — " 

" We will let him go to bed quietly. Whom has he 
with hirar' 

" M. de Monsoreau and his ordinary gentlemen." 

" And M. de Bussy t. " 

" No ; he is not there." 

" So much the better." 

" What are your orders. Sire ? " 

" Tell Schomberg and D'Spernon to be quick, and let 
M. de Monsoreau know that I wsh to speak to him." 

Five minutes after, Schomberg and D'Epernon entered, 
— the former with only a slight blue tint left, which it 
would take several baths to eradicate, and the latter 
newly clothed. After them, M. de Monsoreau appeared. 
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" The captain of the guards has just announced to me 
that your Majesty did jne the honor to send for me," 
said he. 

" Yes, Monsieur. When I \yas out this evening, I saw 
the stars so brilliant, and the moon so clear that I thought 
it would be splendid weather for a chase to-morrow ; so, 
Monsieur the Count, set off at once for Vincennes, and get 
a stag roused ready for me." 

" But, Sire, I thought that to-morrow your Majesty had 
given a rendezvous to M. le Due d'Anjou and M. de Guise, 
in order to name a chief for the League." 

"Well, Monsieur] " said the king, haughtily. 

" Sire, there might not be time." 

" There is always time, Monsieur, for those who know 
how to employ it ; that is why I tell you to set off at once, 
so that you may have all ready for to-morrow morning at 
ten. Quelus,' Schomberg, have the door of the Louvre 
opened for M. de Monsoreau, and have it closed behind 
him." 

The chief huntsman retired in astonishment. " It is, 
then, a whim of the king's 1 " he asked the young men. 

" Yes," they laconically answered. 

M. de Monsoreau saw that he could get nothing from 
them, and asked no more questions. " Oh, oh ! " he mur- 
mured, casting a glance towards the apartments of the 
Due d'Anjou, " it seems to me that this promises no good 
to his royal Highness." But he had no way of giving 
warning to the prince. Quelus and Schomberg had him 
between them. For a moment he imagined that they 
held him as a prisoner, under private orders ; and it 
was not until the gate had closed behind him that he 
dismissed the suspicion. 

At the end of ten minutes Schomberg and Quelus were 
again with the king. 
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" Now," said Henri, "silence, and all four of you follow 
me!" 

" Where are we going, Sire ? " said D'Epernon. 

" Those who follow will see." 

The king took a lantern in his hand, and led the young 
men along the secret corridor which led to his brother's 
rooms. A valet de chamhre watched here ; but before he 
had time to warn his master, Henri ordered him to be 
silent, and the young men pushed him into a room and 
looked the door. 

Henri opened his brother's door. Fran5ois had gone to 
bed full of dreams of ambition, which the events of the 
evening had nourished ; he had heard his name exalted, 
and the king's abused. Conducted by the Due de Guise, 
he had seen the Parisians open their hearts to him and 
his gentlemen, while the gentlemen of the king were in- 
sulted and hooted. Never since the beginning of his ca- 
reer had he been so popular, and consequently so hopeful. 
He had placed on the table a letter from M. de Guise, 
which had been brought to him by M. de Monsoreau, 
who at the same time urged him not to fail to be present 
in the morning at the king's levee. The duke had no 
need of that counsel ; he had already promised himself 
not to be absent at the hour of triumph. His surprise 
and terror were great when he saw the secret door open, 
and still more when he recognized the king. Henri signed 
to his companions to remain on the threshold, and ad- 
vanced to the bed, frowning, but silent. 

" Sire," stammered the duke, " the honor that your 
Majesty does me is so unlooked for — " 

" That it frightens you, does it not ? But stay where 
you are, my brother ; do not rise." 

" But, Sire, only — permit me — " and he drew towards 
him the letter of M. de Guise. 
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" You were reading 'i " asked the king. 

" Yes, Sire." 

" Something interesting, to keep you awake at this time 
of night?" 

" Oh, Sire, nothing very important ; the evening 
courier — " 

" Oh, yes, I understand, — courier of Venus ; but no, I 
see I am wrong, — they do not fasten with seals of such 
dimensions the notes brought by Iris or by Mercury." 

The duke hid the letter altogether. 

" How discreet this dear Frangois is ! " said the king, 
with a smile which frightened his brother. 

However, making an effort to recover himself, " Did 
your -Majesty wish to say anything to me in private ? " 
asked the duke, who noticed that the four gentlemen at 
the door were listening to and enjoying the opening of 
the interview. 

" What I have to say to you. Monsieur, I wish to say 
before witnesses. Here, gentlemen," continued he, turning 
to the four young men, " listen to us ; the king permits it." 

"Sire," said the duke, with a glance full of rage and 
hatred, " before insulting a man of my rank, you should 
have refused me the hospitality of the Louvre ; in tjie 
Hotel d'Anjou at least I should have been free to reply 
to you." 

" Eeally, you forget, then, that wherever you are, you 
are my subject ; that I am the king, and that every house 
is mine." 

" Sire, I am at the Louvre, at my mother's." 

" And your mother is in my house. But to the point ; 
give me that paper." 

" Which 1 " 

" That which you were reading, which was on your 
table, and which you hid when I came in." 
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" Sire, reflect." 

" On what 1 " 

" On this, — that you are making a request unworthy 
of a gentleman, and fit only for a police-officer." 

The king grew livid. " That letter, Monsieur ! " 

" A woman's letter, Sire." 

" There are some women's letters very good to see, and 
dangerous not to see, — such as those our mother writes." 

" Brother ! " 

" This letter, Monsieur ! " cried the king, stamping his 
foot, " or I will have it torn from you by my Swiss ! " 

The duke jumped out of bed, with the letter crumpled 
in his hand, evidently with the intention of approaching 
the fireplace so as to burn the letter. " You would do 
that," he said, " to your brother ? " 

Henri, divining his intention, placed himself between 
him and the fire.' " Not to my brother," .said he, "but to 
my most mortal enemy. Not to my brother, but to the 
Due d'Anjou, who went all through Paris this evening 
with M. de Guise, who tries to hide from me a letter from 
one of his accomplices, the Lorraine princes." 

" This time," said the duke, " your police are wrong." 

"I tell you I saw on the seal the three merlets of 
Lorraine. Give it to me, mordieu ! or — " 

Henri advanced towards his brother and laid his hand 
on his shoulder. Prangois had no sooner felt the touch 
of his hand than, falling on his knees, he cried out, 
" Help ! help ! my brother is going to kill me ! " 

These words, uttered in an accent of profound terror, 
startled the king and mitigated his rage. The idea passed 
quickly through his mind that in their family, as by a 
curse, brother had always assassinated brother. 

" No, my brother," said he, " you are wrong ; I do not 
wish to hurt you, but you cannot contend with me. I am 
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the master ; and if you did not know it before you know 
it now." 

" Yes, my brother, I acknowledge it." 

"Very well, then, give me that letter ; the king orders it." 

The duke let it fall, and the king picked it up, but 
without reading it, put it in his pocket-book. 

" Is that all," said the duke, with his sinister glance. 

" No, Monsieur, you must keep your room until my 
suspicions with respect to you are completely dissipated. 
The room is commodious, and not much like a prison ; 
stay here. You will have good company, — at least, out- 
side the door, — for this night these four gentlemen will 
guard you ; to-morrow they will be relieved by a guard of 
Swiss." 

" But my friends, cannot I see them ? " 

" Whom do you call your friends 1 " 

" M. de Monsoreau, M. de Ribeirac, M. d'Antragues, 
and M. de Bussy." 

" Oh, yes ; he, of course." 

" Has he had the misfortune to displease your Majesty t " 

" Yes." 

"When, Sire?" 

" Always, but particularly to-night." 

" To-night ! what did he do 1 " 

" Insulted me in the streets of Paris." 

"You?" 

" My followers, which is the same thing." 

" Bussy has insulted some one to-night in the streets of 
Paris 1 You have been deceived, Sire." 

" I know what I say, Monsieur." 

" Sire, M. de Bussy has not been out of his hotel for 
two days. He is at home, ill in bed, burning with fever." 

The king turned to Schomberg, who said, " If he had 
fever, at all events he had it in the Rue Coquilliere." 
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"Who told you he was there?" said the duke. 

" I saw him." 

" You saw Bussy out of doors ! " 

" Yes, looking well and happy, and accompanied by 
his ordinary follower, that E^my." 

" Then I do not understand it. I saw him in bed 
myself; he must have deceived me.'' 

" It is well ; he will be punished with the rest," said 
the king. 

The duke, who thought he might divert from himself 
to Bussy the anger of the king, no longer defended his 
gentleman. '' If M. de Bussy has done that," he said, — 
" if after refusing to go out with me he wen'c out alone, — 
it was doubtless because he had intentions which he could 
not confess to me, whose devotion to your Majesty he 
knew so well." 

" You hear, gentlemen, what my brother says. But we 
wUl talk of Bussy another time ; now I recommend my 
brother to your care. You will have the honor of serving 
as guard to a prince of the blood." 

" Oh, Sire ! " said Qu41us, with a look that made the 
duke shudder, " be satisfied ; we know what we owe to 
his Highness." 

" It is well ; adieu, gentlemen." 

" Sire," cried the duke, more terrified by the absence of 
the king than he had been by his presence, " am I really 
a prisoner ? Are my friends not to visit me ; and am I not 
to go out ? " And he thought of what was to take place 
in the morning, when his presence would be so necessary 
to M. de Guise. " Sire," cried he again, " let me at least 
remain near your Majesty ; it is my place, and I can be 
as well guarded there as elsewhere. Sire, grant me this 
favor." 

The king was about to yield to this request and say. 
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" Yes," when his attention was attracted to the door, 
■ where a long body, with its arms, its head, and everything 
that it could move, was making the most violent negative 
gestures that any one could invent and execute without 
dislocating his bones. It was Chicot. 

" No," said Henri to his brother ; " you are very well 
here, and here you must stay." 

« Sire — " 

" Since that is the good pleasure of the King of France, 
it seems to me you should be satisfied. Monsieur," added 
Henri, with an air of pride which completed the duke's 
defeat. 

" And I said that I was the real King of France ! " 
murmured Chicot. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HOW CHICOT PAID A VISIT TO BUSSY, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 

The next morning, about nine, Bussy was eating his 
breakfast and talking with Eemy over the events of the 
previous day. 

" E^mj'," said he, " did you not think you had seen 
somewhere that gentleman M'hom they were dipping in a 
vat in the Rue Coquilliere? " 

" Yes, Monsieur the Count ; but I cannot think of his 
name." 

" Then you did n't recognize him, either 1 " 

" No ; he was already quite blue." 

"I ought to have helped him," said Bussy, "it is 
a duty one gentleman owes to another ; but really, R^my, 
I was too much occupied with my own affairs." 

" But he must have recognized us, for we were of our 
natural color ; and it seemed to me that he rolled his eyes 
frightfully and shook his fist at us.'' 

" Are you sure of that, Remy 1 We must find out 
who it was ; I cannot let such an insult pass." 

" Oh ! " cried Remy, " I know now who he was." 

"How so?" 

" I heard him swear." 

" I should think so ; any one would have sworn in 
such a situation." 

" Yes ; but he swore in German." 

" Bah ! " 

"Yes, he said,' Gott verdamme ! ' " 
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" Then it was Schombei-g 1 " 

" Himself, Monsieur the Count." 

"Then, my dear K^my, get your salves ready." 

" Why so, Monsieur 1 " 

" Because, before long, you will have to apply them 
either to his skin or to mine." 

" You would not be so foolish as to get killed, now 
that you are so well and so happy. Saint Mary the 
Egyptian has resuscitated you once ; but she will get tired 
of working a miracle which Christ himself performed on 
only two occasions." 

" On the contrary, R^my, you cannot tell how pleasant 
it feels to risk your life when you are happy. I assure 
you I never fought with a good heart when I had lost 
large sums at play, when I had surprised my mistress in 
a fault, or when I had anything to reproach myself with ; 
but when my purse is full, my heart light, and my con- 
science clear, I go boldly to the field, — for I am sure of 
my hand. It is then I am brilliant. I should fight well 
to-day, Eemy ; for, thanks to you," said he, extending his 
hand to the young man, '' I am very happy." 

" Stay a moment, however ; you will, I hope, deprive 
yourself of this pleasure. A beautiful lady of my ac- 
quaintance made me swear to keep you safe and sound, 
under pretext that your life belongs to her." 

"GoodR^my!" 

" You call me good R^my because I brought you to 
see Madame de Monsoreau ; but shall you call me so when 
you are separated from her ? — and unluckily the day 
approaches, if it be not come." 

" What do you mean 1 " 

" Do you not know that she is going to Anjou, and 
that I myself have the grief of being separated from 
Gertrude? Ah — " 
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Biissy could not help smiling at the pretended grief of 
the young man. 

"You love her, then 1 " he said. 

" I should think so ; you should see how she heats me." 

"And you let her do itT' 

" Yes ; for the love of science. She has driven me to 
the invention of a pomade which is a sovereign remedy 
for hlue spots." 

" In that case you should send a few pots of it to 
Schomherg." 

" Let us speak no more of Schomherg ; it is agreed 
that we leave him to get himself clean in his own way." 

" Yes, and let us return to Madame de Monsoreau, — 
or rather, to Diane de Meridor, for you know — " 

" Oh, mon Dieu 1 yes, I know." 

" Rdmy, when shall we start ? " 

" Ah ! I expected that. On the latest possible day, 
I should say." 

" Why so ? " 

" Firstly, because it seems to me that M. le Due d'Anjou 
will want you here." 

"And then 1" 

"And then, because M. de Monsoreau, by a special 
blessing, does not suspect you in the least, and would 
suspect something immediately if he saw you disappear 
from Paris at the same time as his wife, who is not his wife." 

" Well, is it of any consequence to me what he 
suspects ? " 

" It is of much consequence to me. I charge myself 
with curing the sword-strokes received in duels, — for, as 
you manage your sword well, you never receive very 
serious ones, — but I refuse to take charge of the blows 
given secretly by jealous husbands ; they are animals who 
in such cases strike hard." 
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" Well, my dear friend, if it is my destiny to be killed 
by M. de Monsoreau — " 

" Well ? " 

" Well, he will kill me." 

" And then, a week, a month, a year after, Madame de 
Monsoreau will be reconciled to her husband, which will 
dreadfully enrage your poor soul, which will see it from 
above — or below — without being able to prevent it." 

" You are right, Eemy ; I will live." 

" Very good ; but to live is not all, — you must be 
charmingly polite to the Monsoreau. He is at present 
frightfully jealous of the Due d'Anjou, who, while you 
were ill in bed, promenaded before the house with his 
Aurilly. Make advances, then, to this charming husband 
who is not a husband. Do not even ask him what ^has 
become of his wife ; that would be useless, since you 
know already. He will report everywhere that you are 
the only gentleman possessing the virtues of Soipio, — 
sobriety and chastity." 

" You are right, Eemy, I believe. Now that I am no 
longer jealous of the bear, I will try to tame him ; that 
will be comical to the last degree. Ah, now, Eemy, de- 
mand of me what you will ; everything is easy to me. 
I am happy." 

At this moment some one knocked at the door. 

" Who is there 1 " cried Bussy. 

"Monsieur," replied a page, "there is a gentleman 
below who wishes to speak to you." 

" To speak to me so early ; who is it 1 " 

" A tall gentlemen dressed in green velvet, with rose- 
colored stockings, a face somewhat amusing, but the 
appearance of an honest man." 

" Can it be Schomberg ? " 

" He said a tall man." 
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" True ; then Monsoreau, perhaps." 

" He said ' the appearance of an honest man.' " 

" You are right, Eemy ; it is probably neither, of them. 
Let him come in." 

After a minute the visitor entered. 

"Ah, mon Dieul'" cried Bussy, rising precipitately at 
the sight of his visitor, while E^my, like a discreet friend, 
withdrew. " M. Chicot ! " cried Bussy. 

" Himself, Monsieur the Count." 

Bussy's gaze was fixed on him with an astonishment 
which plainly said, " Monsieur, what are you doing 
here % " And so, without waiting for other questioning, 
Chicot replied in a serious tone, " Monsieur, I come to 
propose to you a little bargain." 

" Speak, Monsieur," said Bussy, in great surprise. 

"What will you promise me if I render you a great 
service 1 " 

" That depends on the service, Monsieur," replied 
Bussy, disdainfully. 

Chicot feigned not to remark this air of disdain. 
" Monsieur," said he, sitting down and crossing his 
long legs, " I remark that you do not ask me to sit 
down." 

The color mounted to Bussy's face. 

" Monsieur," continued Chicot, " have you heard of 
the League?" 

"I have heard much of it," said Bussy. 

" Well, Monsieur, you ought to know that it is an 
association of honest Christians, united for the purpose of 
religiously massacring their neighbors, the Huguenots. 
Are you of the League, Monsieur? I am." 

" But — Monsieur — " 

" Say only yes or no." 

" Allow me to express my astonishment — " 
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" I did myself the honor of asking you if you belonged 
to the League t " 

" M. Chicot, as I do not like questions -whose import I 
do not understand, I beg you to change the conversation ; 
and I will wait a few minutes, for courtesy's sake, before 
repeating to you that not liking questions, I naturally do 
not like questioners." 

" Very well ; courtesy is courteous, as that dear M. de 
Monsoreau remarks when he is in good humor." 

At that name, which the Gascon pronounced without 
apparent intention, Bussy began to listen with interest. 
"Eh!" he said to himself, "has he suspected something 
and sent this Chicot as a spy ? " Then aloud, " Come, 
M. Chicot, to the point ! You know we have but a few 
minutes left." 

" Well, in a few minutes one can say a great deal ; 
however, I might have dispensed with asking you the 
question, since if you do not belong to the League now, 
you soon will, as M. d'Anjou does." 

" M. d'Anjou ! AVho told you that ? " 

" Himself, speaking to me in person, as the gentlemen 
of the law say, or rather write, — for example, that dear 
M. Nicolas David, that light of the Forum Parisiense, — 
a light extinguished without its being known who blew 
it out. Now you understand that as M. d'Anjou belongs 
to the League, you cannot help belonging to it also, — 
you, who are his right arm. The League knows better 
than to accept a maimed chief" 

" Well, M. Chicot, what then ?" 

" Why, if you do belong to it, or they think you are 
likely to do so, what has happened to his royal Highness 
will certainly happen to you." 

" And what has happened to him 1 " 

" Monsieur," said Chicot, rising and imitating the atti 
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tude which Bussy had taken a moment before, " I do not 
like questions nor questioners, therefore I liave a great 
mind to let them do to you what they have done to-uight 
to the duke." 

" M. Chicot," said Bussy, with a smile containing all 
the excuses that a gentleman could make, " speak, I beg 
of you; where is the duke?" 

" He is in prison." 

"Where?" 

" In his own room. Four of my good friends guard him : 
M. de Schomberg, who was dyed blue yesterday, as you 
know, since you passed during the operation ; M. d'Eper- 
uon, who is yellow from the fright he had ; M. de Qufe- 
lus, who is red with anger ; and M. de Maugiron, who is 
white with ennui. It is beautiful to see, — not to speak 
of the duke, who is turning green with terror, so that we 
shall have a perfect rainbow to delight our eyes." 

" Then, Monsieur, you think my liberty in danger 1 " 

" Danger, Monsieur ! I suppose that they are, they 
may be, or they should be, already on the way to arrest 
you." 

Bussy shuddered. 

" Do you like the Bastille, M. de Bussy ? It is a good 
place for meditation ; and M. Laurent Testu, the governor, 
keeps a good cook." 

" They would send me to the Bastille? " 

" Now I think of it, I ought to have in my pocket 
something like an order to conduct you there. Would 
you like to see it ? " and Chicot drew from his pocket an 
order from the king in due form, to apprehend, wherever 
he might be, M. Louis de Clermont, Seigneur de Bussy. 
" Written very nicely by M. de Qu^lus," continued Chicot. 

" Then, Monsieur," cried Bussy, " you are really ren- 
dering me a service 1 " 
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" I think so ; do you agree with me ? " 

" Monsieur, I beg you to tell me why you do it ; for 
you love the king, and he hates me." 

" Monsieur the Count, I save you ; think what you 
please of my action. But do you forget that I asked 
for a recompense 1 " 

"Ah, true." 

" Well ? " 

" Most willingly. Monsieur.*' 

" Then some day you will do what T ask you 1 " 

" On my honor, if it is anything that is possible." 

" That is enough. Now mount your horse and disap- 
pear ; I go to carry this order to those who are to use it." 

"Then you were not to arrest me yourself? " 

" I ! for what do you take me 1 I am a gentleman, 
Monsieur." 

" But I should abandon my master." 

" Have no scruples ; he has already abandoned you." 

" You are a gallant gentleman, M. Chicot." 

" Parhleu ! I am aware of it." 

Bussy called Remy. To do him justice, he was listen- 
ing at the door. He entered immediately. 

" Remy, our horses ! " 

" They are saddled. Monsieur." 

" Ah ! " said Chicot, " this young man knows what he 
is about." 

" Parhleu r' said Remy, "I am aware of it." And 
they saluted each other in the style of Guillaume Gorin 
and Gauthier Gargouille, fifty years later. 

Bussy got together a few heaps of crowns, which he 
crammed into his pockets and those of Rdmy; after 
which, having thanked Chicot again, he prepared to 
descend. 

" Where are we going % " said R^my. 
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" Well — " said Bussy, hesitating. 

:" What do you say to Normandy 1 " said Chicot. 

" It is too near." 

" Flanders, then ? " 

" Too far." 

" Anjou is at a reasonable distance, Monsieur," said 
Remy. 

" Well, then, Anjou," said Bussy, coloring. 

" Adieu, Monsieur ! " said Chicot. 

" It is destiny," said Eemy, when he had gone. 

" Let u.s be quick, and perhaps we may overtake her," 
said Bussy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CHESS OF M. CHICOT, AND THE CUP AND BALL OP 
M. QU^LUS. 

Chicot returned joyfully to the Louvre. He enjoyed the 
threefold satisfaction of having rendered a service to a 
hrave man like Bussy, of having heen engaged in an im 
trigue, and of having rendered possible to the king a polit- 
ical stroke which the circumstances demanded; Indeed, 
what with Bussy's head, and especially his heart, and the 
organizing force of MM. de Guise, a stormy day was 
likely to rise on the good city of Paris. 

All that the king had feared, and all that Chicot had 
anticipated, came to pass, as might have been expected. 

M. de Guise, after having received in the morning the 
principal Leaguers, who came to bring him the registers 
filled with signatures, and after having made them all 
swear to recognize the chief that the king should appoint, 
went out to visit M. d'Anjou, whom he had lost sight of 
at about ten o'clock the evening before. Chicot had an- 
ticipated this visit ; and therefore, on leaving Bussy he 
had lounged in the neighborhood of the H6tel d'Alen9on. 
As M. de Guise approached, Chicot hid himself at a corner 
of the street, and the duke entered without seeing him. 

The duke found the prince's valet somewhat concerned 
about his master's absence, but he imagined that he had 
slept at the Louvre. The duke asked to speak to Aurilly, 
who was most likely to know where his master was. 
Aurilly came, but stated that he had been separated from 
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the prince the evening before by a pressure of the crowd, 
and had come to the H6tel d'Alengon to wait for him, not 
knowing that his Highness had intended to sleep at the 
Louvre. He added that he had sent to the Louvre three 
times to inquire, and repeated td him the reply brought 
by the three messengers that the duke was still asleep. 

" Asleep at eleven o'clock ! not likely. You ought to 
go to the Louvre, Aurilly." 

" I did think of it, Monseigneur ; but I feared that 
this was only a tale invented to satisfy my messenger, and 
that the prince was seeking pleasure elsewhere, and might 
be annoyed at my seeking him." 

" Oh, no ; the duke has too much sense to be pleasure- 
seeking on a day like this. Go to the Louvre ; you will 
be sure to find him there." 

" I will if you wish it ; but what shall I say to him 1 " 

" Say that the convocation at the Louvre is fixed for 
two o'clock, and that it is necessary that we should have 
a conference first. It is not at a time when the king is 
about to choose a chief for the League that he should 
be sleeping.'' 

"Very well, Monseigneur, I will beg his Highness to 
come here." 

"And say that I am waiting impatiently for him. 
Meanwhile I wiU go and seek M. de Bussy." 

" But if I do not find his Highness, what am I to do ? " 

" Then make no further search for him. In any event 
I shall be at the Louvre at a quarter before two." 

Aurilly saluted the duke and started out. Chicot ob- 
served his departure, and divined its purpose. If the 
Due de Guise should learn of M. d'Anjou's arrest, all 
would be lost, or at least all would faU into confusion. 
Chicot therefore hastened with all the speed of his long 
legs and arrived quickly at the Louvre. 
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Aurilly passed through the courtiers who crowded the 
Louvre, and made his way to the duke's apartments. At 
the door Chicot was playing chess, alone, and seemed to 
be absorbed in a profound combination. Aurilly tried to 
pass, but Chicot, with his long legs, blocked up the door- 
way. He was forced to touch him on the shoulder. 

" Ah, it is you, M. Aurilly 1 " 

" What are you doing, M. Chicot 1 " 

"Playing chess, as you see." 

"All alone r' 

" Yes, I am studying ; do you play ? " 

" Very little." 

" Yes, I know you are a musician ; and music is so 
difficult an art that those who give themselves to it must 
sacrifice all their time." 

" You seem very serious over your game." 

" Yes ; it is my king who disquiets me. You must 
know, M. Aurilly, that at chess the king is a very insig- 
nificant person, who has no will, who can go only one 
step forward or back, or one to the right or left, while he 
is surrounded by active enemies, — by knights who jump 
three squares at a time, by a crowd of pawns who sur- 
round him, — so that if he be badly counselled he is a 
ruined king in no time." 

"But, M. Chicot, how does it happen that you are 
studying this at the door of his royal Highness's room'?" 

" Because I am waiting for M. Quelus, who is in there." 

"Where?" 

" With his Highness." 

" With his Highness ! What is he doing there 1 I did 
not think they were such friends." 

" Hush ! " Then he whispered in Aurilly's ear, " he is 
come to ask pardon of the duke for a little quarrel they 
had yesterday." 
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" EeaUy 1 " 

" It was the king who insisted on it ; you know on 
what excellent terms the brothers are just now. The 
king would not suffer an impertinence of Qadlus's to 
pass, and ordered him to apologize." 

"Really?*' 

"Ah, M. Aurilly, I think that we are entering the 
golden age ; the Louvre is about to become Arcadia, and 
the two brothers Arcades ambo." 

Aurilly smiled and passed into the antechamber, where 
he was courteously saluted by Quelus, between whose 
hands a superb cup and ball of ebony inlaid with ivory 
were making rapid evolutions. 

"Bravo, M. Quelus ! " said AurUly, oh seeing the young 
man accomplish a difficult feat. 

" Ah, my dear M. Aurilly, when shall I play cup and 
ball as well as you play the lute 1 " 

" When you have studied your plaything as long as 
I have my instrument. But where is Monseigneur? I 
thought you were with him." 

" I have an audience with him ; but Schomberg is 
before me." 

" What ! M. de Schomberg, also ? " 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! yes. The king settled all that. He 
is in the next room. Enter, M. Aurilly, and remind the 
prince that we are waiting for him." 

Aurilly opened the second door and saw Schomberg 
reclining on a kind of couch, where he was amusing him- 
self by sending from a tube little balls of earth through 
a gold ring, suspended from the ceiling by a silk thread, 
while a favorite dog brought him back the balls as they 
fell. 

" Ah, guten morgen, M. Aurilly ! you see I am amusing 
myself while I wait for my audience." 
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"But where is MonseigneurV 

" Oh, he is occupied in pardoning D'Epernon and 
Maugiron. But will you not enter, — you who are so 
privileged ? " 

" Perhaps it would he indiscreet." 

" Not at all ; enter, M. Aurilly, enter." And he 
pushed him into the next room, where the astonished 
musician perceived D'Epernon before a mirror, occupied 
in stiffening his mustaches, while Maugiron, seated near 
the window, was cutting out engravings by the side of 
which the bas-reliefs on the temple of Venus Aphrodite 
would have looked holy. 

The duke, without his sword, was in his armchair be- 
tween these two men, who looked at him only to watch 
his movements, and spoke to him only to say something 
disagreeable. Seeing Aurilly, he got up to meet him. 

" Take care, Monseigneur," said Maugiron ; " you are 
stepping on my figures." 

" Mon Dieu!" cried the musician, "he insults my 
master ' " 

" Dear M. Aurilly," said D'Epernon, still arranging his 
mustaches, " how are you % " 

"Be so kind as to bring me here your little dagger," 
said Maugiron. 

" Gentlemen, gentlemen," said AuriUy, " do you not 
remember where you are ? " 

"Yes, yes, my dear Orpheus, that is why I ask for 
your dagger ; you see Monsieur the Duke has none." 

"Aurilly ! " cried the duke, in a tone full of grief and 
rage, " do you not see that I am a prisoner % " 

" A prisoner ! to whom ? " 

" To my brother ; you might know that by my jailers." 

Aurilly uttered a cry of surprise. " Oh, if I had but 
guessed it ! " said he. 
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"You would have brought your lute to amuse his 
Highness,'' said a mocking voice behind them ; " but I 
thought of it, and sent for it. Here it is." 

" How does your chess go on, Chicot 1 " inquired 
D'Epernon. 

" I believe I shall save the king ; but it is not without 
trouble. Come, M. Aurilly, give me your poniard in re- 
turn for the lute, — a fair exchange." 

The astonished musician obeyed, and went and sat on a 
cushion at the feet of his master. 

"There is one rat in the trap," said Quelus, who re- 
turned to his post in the antechamber, only exchanging 
his cup and ball for Schomberg's shooting-tube. 

" It is amusing to vary one's pleasures," said Chicot ; 
" so for a change I will go and sign the League." 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE RECEPTION OF THE CHIEFS OF THE LEAGUE. 

The time for the great reception drew near. Paris, nearly 
as tumultuous as the evening before, had sent towards 
the Louvre its deputation of Leaguers, its bodies of work- 
men, its sheriffs, its militia, and its constantly increasing 
masses of spectators. 

The king, on his throne in the great hall, was sur- 
rounded by his officers, his friends, his courtiers, and his 
family, waiting for all the corporations to defile before 
Iiim, when M. de Monsoreau entered abruptly. 

" Look, Henriquet ! " said Chicot, who was standing near 
tlie king. 

"At what r' 

" At your chief huntsman ; pardie.u t he is well worth 
it. See how pale and dirty he is ! " 

Henri made a sign to M. de Monsoreau, who approached. 
" How is it that you are at the Louvre, Monsieur? I 
thought you at Vincennes." 

" Sire, the stag was roused at seven o'clock this morn- 
ing ; but when noon came, and I had no news, I feared 
that some misfortune had happened to your Majesty, and 
I hurried back." 

" Keally ! " 

" Sire, if I have done wrong attribute it to an excess of 
devotion." 

" Yes, Monsieur ; and I appreciate it." 
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" Now,'' said the count, hesitatingly, " if your Majesty 
wishes me to return to Vincennes, as I am reassured — " 

" No, no, stay ; this chase was a fancy which came into 
my head, and which went as it came. Do not go away ; 
I want near me devoted subjects, and you have just 
classed yourself among those on whose devotion I can 
rely." 

Monsoreau bowed, and said, " Where does your Majesty 
wish me to remain 1" 

" Will you give him to me for half an hour 1 " said 
Chicot to the king, in a low voice. 

"What forr' 

" To torment him a little. You owe me some com- 
pensation for obliging me to be present at this tiresome 
ceremony." 

" Well, take him." 

" Wliere does your Majesty wish me to stand 1 " again 
asked M. de Monsoreau. 

" Where you like ; go behind my armchair, that is 
where I put my friends." 

" Come here," said Chicot, making room for M. de Mon- 
soreau ; " come and get the scent of these fellows. Here 
is game which can be tracked without a hound. Here are 
the shoemakers who pass, or rather who have passed ; 
then here are the tanners. Mori de ma me ! if you lose 
their scent I will take away your place." 

M. de Monsoreau listened mechanically ; he seemed 
preoccupied, and looked round him anxiously. 

" Do you know what your chief huntsman is hunting 
for now % " said Chicot, in an undertone, to the king. 

" No." 

" Your brother." 

" The game is not in sight, at any rate," said Henri, 
smiling. 
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"Just ask him where his countess is." 

" What for 1 " 

" Just ask and you will see." 

" Monsieur the Count," said Henri, " what have you 
done with Madame de Monsoreau 1 I do not see her here." 

The count started, but replied, " Sire, she is ill. The air 
of Paris did not agree with her ; so having obtained leave 
from the queen, she set out last night with her father for 
M6ridor." 

" Paris is not good for women in her situation," said 
Chicot. " ' Gravidis uxoribus Lutetia inclemens.' I ad- 
vise you, Henri, to imitate the example of the count, and 
send the queen away somewhere when she is — " 

Monsoreau grew pale and looked furiously at him. 
" Who has told you, impertinent, that Madame the 
Countess was enceinte?" 

" And is she not 1 " said Chicot. " It would be more 
impertinent to suppose that, it seems to me." 

" She is not. Monsieur." 

" Ah, do you hear that, Henri 1 It seems that your 
grand huntsman has made your mistake, — he has for- 
gotten to bring together the chemises of Notre-Dame. 
That poor countess ! " continued Chicot, " she will die 
of ennui by the way." 

"I said that she travelled with her father." 

" A father is very respectable, I allow, but not very 
amusing ; and if she had only that worthy baron to 
amuse her, it would be sad. But luckily — " 

" What % " cried the count. 

" What 1. '• 

" What do you mean by ' luckily ' 1 " 

" Ah, you made an ellipsis just then." 

The count shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh, but it was. Ask Henri, who is a man of letters." 
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" Yes," said the king ; " but what did your adverb 
mean 1 " 

" What adverb 1 " 

" ' Luckily.' " 

" ' Luckily ' means luckily. Luckily, then, there exist 
some of our friends, and very amusing ones, who, if they 
meet the countess, will amuse her ; and as they are going 
the same way, it is probable they will. Oh, I see them 
from here ; do you not, Henri, — you, who are a man 
of imagination ? There they go, on a good road, well 
mounted, and saying sweet things to Madame the 
Countess, which she likes very much, dear lady." 

This was a second dagger, sharper than the first, 
planted in the grand huntsman's breast. M. de Mon- 
soreau was furious, but he could not show it before the 
king ; so he said as mildly as he could, " What ! have 
you friends travelling to Anjou 1 " 

" You might even say we have. Monsieur the Count ; 
for those friends are even more yours than mine." 

" You surprise me, M. Chicot ; I know no one who — " 

" Good ! pretend to be mysterious." 

" I swear to you — " 

" Oh ! you know they are there, although I saw you 
just now seeking for them mechanically among the crowd 
by force of habit." 

" You saw me ? " 

"Yes, you, — the palest of all chief huntsmen, past, 
present, and future, from Nimrod to M. d'Aulefort, your 
predecessor." 

" M. Chicot ! " 

"The palest, I repeat.'' 

" Monsieur, will you return to the subject of which you 
spoke, and be so good as to name those friends if your 
superabundant imagination will let you." 
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" Seek, Monsieur. Morhleu f it is your occupation to 
hunt out animals, — witness the unlucky stag whom you 
disturbed this morning, and who thought it very unkind 
of you. Seek ! " 

The eyes of M. de Monsoreau wandered anxiously again. 
" What ! " cried he, seeing a vacant place by the king, 
" not the Duo d'Anjou ? " 

" Tdiaut ! tdiaut ! the beast is found." 

" He has set out to-day % " exclaimed the count. 

" He is gone to-day ; but it is possible that he set 
out last night. When did your brother disappear, 
Henri}" 

"Last night." 

" The duke gone ! " murmured Monsoreau, pale and 
trembling. " Ah, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! what are you 
telling me. Sire 1 " 

" I do not say that he has gone ; I say only that he 
disappeared last night, and that his best friends do not 
know where he is," said the king. 

"Oh!" cried the count, "if I thought so — " 

■' Well ; what would you do 1 Besides, what harm if 
he does talk nonsense to Madame de Monsoreau'! He 
is the gallant of the family, you know." 

" I am lost ! " murmured the count, trying to go away. 
But Chicot detained him. 

" Keep still ; mordieu ! you shake the king's chair. 
Mm-t de ma vie, I should like to be in your wife's place, 
were it only to see every day a prince with a double nose, 
and to hear M. Aurilly, who plays the lute like the late 
Orpheus. What a chance your wife has, — what a 
chance ! " 

Monsoreau trembled with anger. 

"Quietly, Monsieur," continued Chicot; "hide your 
joy. Here is the business beginning. You should not 
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show your feelings so openly ; listen to the discourse of 
the king." 

M. de Monsoreau was forced to keep quiet. M. de 
Guise entered and knelt before the king, not without 
throwing an uneasy glance of surprise on the vacant 
seat of M. d'Anjou. The king rose, and the heralds 
commanded silence. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

HOW THE KING APPOINTED A CHIEF FOR THE LEAGUE, WHO 
WAS NEITHER THE DUO DE GUISE NOR M. d'aNJOU. 

" Gentlemen," said the king, after assuring himself that 
his four friends, now replaced by ten Swiss, were behind 
him, " a king hears equally the voices which come to him 
from above and those which come from below ; that is to 
say, what God commands, and what the people command. 
I understand perfectly that there is a guarantee for my peo- 
ple in the association of all classes which has been formed 
to defend the Catholic faitli ; and therefore I approve of 
the counsels of my cousin Guise. I declare, then, the holy 
League duly constituted ; and as so great a body must have 
a powerful head, and as it is necessary that the chief called 
to sustain the Church should be one of its most zealous 
sons, I choose a Christian prince for the chief, and declare 
that this chief shall be " — he made a slight pause — 
" Henri de Valois, King of France and Poland." 

Henri, in pronouncing these words, had raised his voice, 
to mark his triumph and to gratify the enthusiasm of his 
friends, ready to break out, and also to complete the pros- 
tration of the Leaguers, whose half-suppressed murmurs 
betrayed their dissatisfaction, surprise, and fear. 

The Due de Guise was thunderstruck. Large drops 
stood on his forehead, and he looked from one to the other 
of his brothers. The cardinal stole up to his brother 
Mayenne, and whispered, "Fran9ois, I fear we are no 
longer in safety here. Let us haste to take leave, for the 
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populace is uncertain ; and the king, whom they execrated 
yesterday, will be their idol for two or three days.'' 

" So be it," said Mayenne ; "let us go. Wait here for 
our brother ; I will arrange for the retreat." 

During this time the king had signed the act prepared 
beforehand by M. de Morvilliers, — the only person, with 
the exception of the queen-mother, who was in the secret ; 
then he passed the pen to the Due de Guise, saying, 
■' Sign, my cousin, — there, below me ; now pass it to 
Monsieur the Cardinal and M. de Mayenne." 

But these two had already disappeared. The king 
remarked their absence, and added, " Then pass the pen 
to M. de Monsoreau." 

The duke did so, and was about to retire ; but the king 
said, "Wait." And while the others signed, he added, 
" My cousin, it was your advice, I believe, to guard Paris 
with a good army, composed of all the forces of the 
League. The army is made, and properly made, since 
the natural general of the Parisians is the king." 

" Assuredly, Sire," said the duke, without well knowing 
what he said. 

"But I do not forget that there is another army to 
command, and that this belongs of right to the bravest 
soldier in my kingdom ; therefore go and command the 
army." 

" And when am I to set out. Sire 1 " 

" Immediately." 

" Henri, Henri ! " whispered Chicot ; but in spite of 
his signs and grimaces, the king gave the duke his brevet 
ready signed. He took it and went out. The cardinal 
awaited him at the door of the hall, and the Due de 
Mayenne awaited them both at the gate of the Louvre. 
They mounted instantly ; and ten minutes later all three 
were outside of Paris. The rest of the assembly dis- 
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persed gradually, crying, " Vive le roi ! " and " Vive 
la Ligue ! " 

" Oh, Sire 1 " cried the favorites, approaching the king, 
" what a sublime idea you have had ! " 

" They think that gold is going to rain on them like 
manna," said Chicot, who followed his master about 
everywhere with lamentations. 

As soon as they were left alone, " Ah, M. Chicot ! " 
said Henri, " you are never content. The devil ! I do 
not ask for complaisance, but for good sense." 

" You are right, Henri ; it is what you want most." 

" Confess I have done well." 

" That is just what I do not think." 

" Ah ! you are jealous, M. Roi de France." 

" I ! Heaven forbid ! I shall choose better subjects- 
for jealousy." 

"CorUeuf" 

" Oh, what ferocious self-love ! " 

" Am I or am I not king of the League f " 

" Certainly you are ; but — " 

"But what r' 

" You are no longer King of France." 

" And who is king, then 1 " 

" Everybody, except you ; firstly, your brother — " 

"My brother?" 

" Yes, M. d'Anjou." 

" Whom I hold prisoner." 

" Yes, but prisoner as he is, he was consecrated." 

" By whom was he consecrated 1 " 

" By the Cardinal de Guise. Really, Henri, you have 
a fine police. They consecrate a king at Paris before 
thirty-three people, in the church of Ste. Genevieve, and 
you do not know of it ! " 

"Oh! and you doT' 
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" Certainly I do." 

" How can you know what I do not ? " 

" Ah ! heoause M. de Morvilliers manages your pohce, 
and I am my own police." 

The king frowned. 

" Well, then, without counting Henri de Valois, we 
have Frangois d'An jou for king," continued Chicot ; " and 
then there is the Due de Guise." 

" The Due de Guise ! " 

" Yes, Henri de Guise, Henri le Balafre." 

" A fine king ! whom I exile, whom I send to the 
army." 

" Good ! as if you were not exiled to Poland ; and La 
Charite is nearer to the Louvre than Cracow is. Ah, yes, 
you send him to the army, — that is so clever ; that is to 
say, you put thirty thousand men under his orders, ventre 
de hiche ! and a real army, not like your army of the 
League. No, no, an army of bourgeois is good for Henri 
de Valois, king of the favorites ; but Henri de Guise must 
have an army of soldiers. And what soldiers ! — hard- 
ened warriors, capable of destroying twenty armies of the 
League ; so that if, being king in fact, Henri de Guise 
had the folly one day to wish to be so in name, he would 
only have to turn towards the capital, and say, ' Let us 
swallow Paris and Henri de Valois and the Louvre 
at a mouthful,' and the rogues would do .it. I know 
them." 

"You forget one thing in your argument, illustrious 
politician." 

" Ah, the devil ! it is possible ! If you mean a fourth 
king — " 

" No ; you forget that before thinking of reigning in 
France, when a Valois is on the throne, it would be ne- 
cessary to look back and count your ancestors. That such 
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an idea might come to M. d'Anjou is possible ; his ances- 
tors are mine, and it is only a question of primogeniture. 
But M. de Guise, — come now, Maitre Chicot, study her- 
aldry, my friend, and tell me if the fleur de lis of France 
are not of higher rank than the merlets of Lorraine.'' 

" Ah ! that is just where you are in error." 

"HowsoV 

" M. de Guise is of a better race than you think." 

" Better than I, perhaps," said Henri, smiling. 

" There is no perhaps in it, my little Henriquet." 

" You are mad. Learn to read, my friend." 

"Well, Henri, you who can read, read this;" and he 
drew from his pocket the genealogy which we know 
already. Henri turned pale as he recognized, near to the 
signature of the legate, the seal of Saint Peter. 

" What do you say, Henri 1 Are not your fleur de lis 
thrown a little into the background f Ventre de biche ! 
the merlets seem to me to fly as high as the eagle of 
Ciesar. Take care, my son." 

" But how did you get this genealogy ? " 

" I ! Do I seek these things i It came to seek me." 

"Where?" 

" Under the bolster of an advocate." 

" And what was his name ? " 

" Maitre Nicolas David." 

" Where was he ? " 

" At Lyon." 

" And who took it from under the bolster ? " 

" One of my good friends." 

" Who is he % " 

" A monk." 

"His name 1" 

" Gorenflot." 

" What ! that abominable Leaguer, who uttered those 
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incendiary discourses at Ste. Genevieve, and again yes- 
terday in the streets of Paris ? " 

" You remember the history of Brutus, who pretended 
to be a fool?" 

" He is, then, a profound politician 1 Did he take it 
from the advocate ? " 

" Yes, by force." 

" Then he is brave ? " 

" Brave as Bayard." 

" And having done this he has not asked for any 
recompense 1 " 

" He returned humbly to his convent, and asks only 
that it may be forgotten that he ever came out." 

" Then he is modest ? " 

" As Saint Crepin." 

" Chicot, your friend shall be made a prior on the first 
vacancy." 

" Thanks for him, Henri. — Ma foi 1 " said Chicot to 
himself, " if he escapes being hanged by Mayenne, he 
will have an abbey." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ETEOCLES AND POLYNICES. 

This day of the League terminated brilliantly and tumult- 
uously, as it began. Tlie friends of the king rejoiced ; 
the preachers proposed to canonize Brother Henri, and 
spoke everywhere of the great deeds of the Valois. 
The favorites said, "The lion is roused." The Leaguers 
said, " The fox has discovered the snare." 

The three Lorraine princes, as we have seen, had left 
Paris ; and their principal agent, M. de Monsorean, was 
leaving the Louvre to make his preparations for departure, 
in the hope of overtaking the Due d'Anjou. But as he 
was going out, Chicot accosted him. The Leaguers had 
gone, and the Gascon had no further fears for his king. 
" Where are you going in such a hurry 1 " said he. 

"To his Highness." 

" His Highness 1 " 

" Yes, I am concerned about him. "We do not live in 
times when a prince ought to travel without a good escort." 

" Oh ! he is so brave,'' said Chicot, " even to rashness." 

The grand huntsman looked at the Gascon. " "Well," 
said the latter, " if you are anxious, I am still more so." 

" About whom 1 " 

" About his Highness also." 

« "Why ? " 

" Do you not know what they say 1 " 

" That he has gone to Anjou % " 
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" No ; that he is dead," whispered the Gascon in the 
ear of his interlocutor. 

" Bah ! " said Monsoreau, with a tone of surprise not 
unmixed with joy, " you told me he was travelling.'' 

" The devil ! they persuaded me to believe so ; I am so 
credulous that I am taken in by every lie that is told me. 
But now I have good reason to think that if the poor 
prince be travelling it is to another world." 

" What gives you these mournful ideas ] " 

" He entered the Louvre yesterday, did he not 1 " 

" Certainly, I came in with him." 

"Well, he has never been seen to come out." 

" From the Louvre 1 " 

"No." 

" Where is Aurilly 1 " 

" Disappeared." 

" But his people 1 " 

" Disappeared." 

" You are joking, are you not, M. Chicot 1 " 

" Ask." 

"Whom?" 

"The king." 

" I cannot question his Majesty." 

" Oh, yes ! if you go about it in the right way." 

" Well," said the count, " I cannot remain in this un- 
certainty." And leaving Chicot, or rather preceding 
him, he went to the king's apartments. 

" Where is the king 1 " he asked. " I have to render an 
account to him of the execution of some orders he gave me." 

" With M. le Due d'Anjou," replied the man whom he 
addressed. 

" With the Due d'Anjou 1 " said the count to Chicot ; 
" the prince is not dead, then 1 " 

" I am not so sure of that.'' 
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M. de Monsoreau was thoroughly bewildered ; it was 
becoming clear to him that M. d'Anjou had not left the 
Louvre. But as he did not know the true cause of the 
prince's absence at a time so critical, that absence aston- 
ished him beyond measure. 

The king had, in fact, gone to visit the Due d'Anjou ; 
but the grand huntsman, notwithstanding his strong de- 
sire to know what was going on, was obliged to wait for 
news in the corridor. 

Immediately after the sitting, Quelus, Maugiron, Schom- 
berg, and D'Epernon, in spite of the ennui they expe- 
rienced there, were so anxious to be disagreeable to the 
duke that they returned to their posts, — Schomberg 
and D'Epernon in the salon, Maugiron and Quelus in 
the chamber of his Highness. He, on his part, was weary 
of his confinement as well as anxious ; and, it must be 
confessed, the conversation of these gentlemen was not 
calculated to comfort him. 

'•■ Do you know, Quelus," said Maugiron, calling from 
one end of the chamber to the other as if the prince were 
not there, " that it is only now that I begin to appreciate 
our friend Valois t really, he is a great politician." 

"Explain yourself," said Quelus, who was lounging on 
a chair. 

" While he was afraid of the conspiracy, he kept it 
quiet. Now he speaks of it openly ; therefore he is no 
longer afraid of it." 

"Welir' 

" If he no longer fears it, he will punish it. You 
know Yalois ; he has certainly many good qualities, but 
clemency is not one of them." 

" Granted." 

" Then if he punishes these conspirators there will be a 
trial, and we shall have a fine spectacle." 
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"Unless, which is possible, on account of the rank of 
the accused, they arrange it all quietly-" 

" That would be my advice, certainly. It is better in 
family affairs ; and this last conspiracy was really a family 
affair." 

Aurilly glanced anxiously at the prince. 

" Faith," said Maugiron, " I know one thing, — that in 
the king's place I would not spare the high heads, which 
are always the most guilty. I would make an example of 
one or two, — one, at all events." 

" I think it would be well to revive the famous inven- 
tion of sacks.'' 

" What was that 1 " 

"A royal fancy which dates from about 1350: they 
shut up a man in a sack, in company with three or four 
cats, and threw them into the water. The minute the 
cats felt the water they attacked the man, and there oc- 
curred in the sack things which unluckily could never 
be seen." 

"Eeally, Quelus, you are a well of science, and your 
conversation is most interesting." 

" They could not apply this invention to the chiefs. 
They have the right to be beheaded ; but to the small 
fry, I mean the favorites, squires, stewards, and lute- 
players — " 

" Gentlemen — " stammered Aurilly, pale with terror. 

"Do not reply to them, Aurilly," said Frangois ; "it 
cannot be addressed to me, nor, consequently, to my 
household. Princes of the blood are not a subject for 
jesting in France." 

" No, they are treated more seriously," said Quelus ; 
"they are beheaded." 

At this point in the conversation the door opened, and 
the king appeared on the threshold. The duke rose. 
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" Sire," cried he, " I appeal to your justice against the un- 
worthy treatment I meet with from your followers." 

Henri did not seem either to see or to hear his brother. 
" Good-morning, Qu61us," said he, kissing his favorite on 
both cheeks, — " good-morning, my child ; the sight of 
you rejoices my soul. And you, my poor Maugiron, how- 
are you ? " 

" I am dying of ennui. Sire. When I undertook to 
guard your brother, I thought he was more amusing. Oh, 
the tiresome prince ! are you sure he is the son of your 
father and mother]" 

" Sire, you hear ! " cried the prince ; " is it your wish 
that your brother should be insulted 1 " 

" Silence, Monsieur ! " said Henri ; " I do not like my 
prisoners to complain." 

" Prisoner or not, I am your — " 

" The title which you are about to invoke," interrupted 
the king, " is fatal to you. My brother, guilty, is doubly 
guilty." 

" But if he is not r' 

« He is." 

" Of what crime ? " 

" Of having displeased me." 

" Sire, have our family quarrels need of witnesses'!" 

" You are right, Monsieur. My friends, let me speak a 
little to my brother." 

"Sire," said Quelus, in a low tone, "it is not prudent 
for your Majesty to remain with two enemies.'' 

" I will take away Aurilly," said Maugiron, in the 
other ear of the king. 

The two gentlemen took Aurilly away, who was at once 
burning with curiosity and dying of anxiety. 

" Now we are alone, Monsieur," said the king, when 
they had gone. 
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" I have waited for this moment impatiently." 

"And I also. Ah, you want my crown, my worthy 
Eteocles ; you made of the League a means, and of the 
throne an aim, and were consecrated in a corner of Paris 
in a retired church, so that you might show yourself to 
the Parisians shining with holy oil." 

" Alas ! your Majesty will not let me speak." 

" What for, — to lie, or to tell me things which I know 
already 1 But no, you would lie ; for to confess what you 
have done would be to confess that you merit death. 
You would lie.; and I would spare you that shame." 

"My brother, is it your intention to overwhelm me 
with outrages?" 

" If what I say is an outrage, it is I who lie ; and I ask 
nothing better than that what I say should be proved 
untrue. Speak, then ; I listen. Show me that you are 
not a traitor, and what is worse, a blunderer." 

" I do not know what your Majesty means ; you speak 
in enigmas." 

" Then I will explain my words," cried the king, in a 
voice full of threatening. " You have conspired against 
me, as formerly you conspired against my brother Charles ; 
only then it was by the aid of Henri de Navarre, and 
now it is with the assistance of the Due de Guise. It is 
true that formerly you crawled like a serpent ; now you 
wish to spring like the lion. After perfidy, open force ; 
after poison, the sword." 

" Poison ! what do you mean 1 " cried Fran5ois, with 
flashing eyes. 

" The poison with which you assassinated our brother 
Charles, which you destined for Henri de Navarre, your 
associate. That fatal poison is known ; our mother has 
used it so often. That, doubtless, is the reason why you 
renounced it on this occasion. That is why you wished 
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to assume the style of a captain, commanding the forces 
of the League. But look me in the face, Frangois," con- 
tinued Henri, making a threatening step towards his 
brother, " and be assured that a man like you will never 
kill a man like me." 

Frangois shivered under that fierce attack ; but without 
pity for his prisoner the king continued, " A sword ! 
Ah ! I should like to see you here in this room alone with 
me, holding a sword. I have conquered you in cunning ; 
and in a combat you would be killed. Dream no longer 
of struggling against me in any manner, for from this 
moment I act as king, as master, as despot ; I shall watch 
you everywhere, follow^ you everywhere, and at the least 
suspicion, I will throw you to the axe of my executioner. 
This is what I had to say to you about our family affairs, 
my brother; this is why I wished to speak privately with 
you, Frangois. And I will order you to be left alone 
to-night to ponder over my words." 

" Then, Sire, for a suspicion, I have fallen into disgrace 
with you." 

" Say, under my justice." 

" But at least, Sire, fix a term to my captivity, that I 
may know what to expect." 

" You will know when you hear your sentence read." 

" Can I not see my mother 1 " 

" What for ? There were but three copies in the world 
of the famous hunting-book which killed my poor brother ; 
and of the two others, one is in London and the other at 
Florence. Besides, I am not a Nimrod, like my poor 
brother; adieu, Fran9ois. 

" Gentlemen," said the king, opening the door, " the 
Due d'Anjou has requested to be alone to-night to reflect 
on an answer he has to make to me to-morrow morning. 
Leave him then alone, except for occasional visits of pre- 
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caution. You will perhaps find your prisoner a little ex- 
cited by the conversation just now closed ; but remem- 
ber that in conspiring against me M. le Due d'Anjou has 
renounced the title of my brother. He consequently is 
here only as a captive under guard. No ceremony then ; 
if the captive troubles you, call me. I have the Bastille 
ready; and the governor, M. Laurent Testu, is the best 
man in the world to conquer ill-tempers." 

" Sire,'' cried Frangois, trying a last effort, "remember 
I am your — " 

" You were also the brother of Charles IX., I think." 

" At least restore to me my friends." 

" I deprive myself of mine to give them to you." And 
Henri shut the door, while the duke fell in despair into 
his armchair. 
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CHAPTER X. 

HOW PEOPLE DO NOT ALWAYS LOSE THEIR TIME BY 
SEARCHING EMPTY DRAWERS. 

The scene which the duke had just had with the king 
made him regard his position as desperate. The favorites 
had not allowed him to be ignorant of what had taken 
place at the Louvre. They had exhibited in exaggerated 
outlines the defeat of MM. de Guise and the triumph of 
Henri. He had heard what was to him incomprehensi- 
ble, — the people crying, " Vive le roi ! " and " Vive la 
Ligue ! " He perceived that he was abandoned by the 
other chiefs, who had themselves to save. In his quarrels 
with his brother Charles he had always had for confidants, 
or rather dupes, those two devoted men, Coconnas and La 
Mole ; and for the first time in his life, feeling himself 
alone and isolated, he felt a kind of remorse at having 
sacrificed them. During that time his sister Marguerite 
had loved and consoled him. How had he recompensed 
her? 

He had recently had near him a brave and valiant heart 
and sword, — Bussy, the brave Bussy ; and he had of- 
fended him to please Monsoreau, who had his secret, with 
which he always threatened him, and which was now 
known to the king. He had therefore quarrelled with 
Bussy gratuitously, which, as a great politician once said, 
"was more than a crime, it was a mistake!" How he 
would have rejoiced in his present situation to know that 
Bussy was watching over him, — Bussy the invincible, 
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Bussy the loyal, Bussy the universal favorite. It would 
have been probable liberty and certain vengeance. 

But, as we have said, Bussy, wounded to the heart, 
kept away from the prince ; so that the prisoner remained 
fifty feet above the ground, with the four favorites in the 
corridor, without counting the courtyard full of Swiss. 
Besides this, one or another of his guards entered from 
time to time, and without seeming even to notice the 
prince, went round the room, examined the doors and 
windows, looked under the beds and tables, and glanced 
at the curtains and sheets. 

" Faith ! " said Maugiron, after one of these visits, " I 
have done ; I am not going to look after him any more 
to-night." 

" Yes," said D'Epernon, " as long as we guard him, 
there is no need of going to look at him." 

"And he is not handsome to look at," said Quelus. 

" Still," said Schomberg, " I think we had better not 
relax our vigilance, for the devil is cunning." 

" Yes ; but it is not enough to be cunning to pass over 
the bodies of four men like us." 

" That is true," said Quelus. 

" Oh ! " said Schomberg, " do you think, if he wants to 
escape, he will choose to come through our corridor ? If 
he really means to escape, he will make a hole in the 
wall." 

"With what?" 

"Then he has the windows.'' 

" Ah, the windows ! bravo, Schomberg ! Would you 
jump forty-five feet?" 

" I confess that forty-five feet — " 

" Yes ; and he who is lame and heavy, and timid as — " 

"You," said Schomberg. 

" My dear fellow," said D'Epernon, " you know I 
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fear nothing but ghosts, — that is an affair of the 
nerves." 

" The fact is," said Queliis, " that all those whom he 
had killed in duels appeared to him one night.'' 

" However," said Maugiron, " I have read of wonderful 
escapes, — with sheets, for instance." 

"Ah ! that is more sensible," said D'Epernon; " I saw 
myself, at Bordeaux, a prisoner who escaped by the aid of 
his sheets." 

" You saw ? " said Schomberg. 

" Yes ; but he had his leg broken and his neck too. 
His sheets were thirty feet too short, and he had to jump ; 
so that while his body escaped from prison, his soul es- 
caped from his body." 

" Besides," said Quelus, " if he escapes, we shall have 
a chase for a prince of the blood ; we will follow him, 
and in the pursuit some mischief may happen to him." 

So they dismissed the subject. They were correct in 
the supposition that the duke was not likely to attempt a 
perilous escape. From time to time his pale face was at 
the window which overlooked the fosses of the Louvre, 
beyond which was an open space about fifteen feet broad, 
and then the Seine rolled calm as a mirror. On the other 
side rose, like a giant, the tower of Nesle. 

He had watched the sunset and the gradual extinction 
of all the lights. He had contemplated the beautiful 
spectacle of old Paris, with its roofs gilded by the last 
rays of the sun, and silvered by the first beams of the 
moon; then little by little he was seized with a gi-eat 
terror at seeing immense clouds roll over the sky, announc- 
ing a storm. Among his other weaknesses, the Due 
d'Anjou was afraid of thunder, and he would have given 
anything to have had his guardians with him again, even 
if they insulted him. He threw himself on his bed, but 
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found it impossible to sleep. He tried to read ; but the 
letters danced before his eyes like black devils. He re- 
sorted to drinking ; but the wine tasted bitter. He touched 
with his finger-ends Aurilly's lute, hanging on the wall ; 
but the vibration of the chords affected his nerves and 
made him want to cry. Then he set himself to swearing 
like a pagan and breaking everything within reach. It 
was a family failing, and they were accustomed to it at 
the Louvre. The young men had opened the door to see 
what the noise meant ; and seeing that it was the duke 
amusing himself, they had shut it again, which redoubled 
his anger. He had just broken a chair, when a crashing 
of glass was heard at the window, and he felt a sharp 
blow on his thigh. His first idea was that he was 
wounded by the discharge of an arquebuse, fired by 
some emissary of the king. 

" Ah, I am dead ! " he cried, and fell on the carpet. 
But as he fell, his hand came in contact with a larger and 
rougher substance than an arquebuse-buUet. 

" Oh ! a stone," thought he ; and feeling his leg, he 
found it uninjured. He picked,up the stone and looked 
at it, and saw that it was wrapped in a piece of paper. 
Then the duke's ideas began to change. Might not this 
stone come from a friend as well as an enemy t He ap- 
proached the hght, cut the silk which tied the paper round 
the stone, and read : — 

Are you tired of keeping your room ? Do you love open 
air and liberty? Enter the little room where the Queen of 
Navarre hid your poor friend, M. de la Mole ; open the cab- 
inet, and by displacing the lowest bracket you will find a 
double bottom. In this there is a silk ladder ; attach it your- 
self to the balcony. Two vigorous arms will hold it at the 
bottom. A horse, swift as thought, will lead you to a safe 
place. 

A Friend. 
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" A friend ! " cried the prince ; " oh, I did not know 
I had a friend ! Who is this friend who thinks of me f " 
And the duke ran to the window, hut could see no one. 

" Can it be a snare 1 " thought he ; " hut first let me 
see if there^ is a double bottom and a ladder." 

The duke then, leaving the light where it was, for pre- 
caution, groped his way to the cabinet, which he knew so 
well. He opened the closet, felt for the bottom shelf, and 
to his great joy found what he looked for. As a thief 
escapes with his booty, the duke rushed into the next 
room with his prey. Ten o'clock struck ; the duke 
thought of his hourly visitors, and hid his ladder under 
a cushion, on which he sat down. Indeed, five minutes 
had not passed before Maugiron appeared in a dressing- 
gown, with a sword in one hand and a light in the other. 
As he came in, one of his friends said to him, " The bear 
is furious, — he was breaking everything just now ; take 
care he does not devour you, Maugiron." 

Maugiron made his usual examination ; he saw that a 
window was broken, but thought the duke had done it in 
his rage. 

" Maugiron ! " cried Schomberg, from outside, " are 
you already eaten that you do not speak 1 In that case, 
sigh, at least, that we may know what has happened, and 
may avenge you." 

The duke trembled with impatience. 

" No, no," said Maugiron ; " on the contrary, my bear 
is quite conquered." 

And so saying, he went out and locked the door. When 
the key had ceased to turn in the lock, the duke mur- 
mured, " Take care, gentlemen ; the bear is a very cun- 
ning beast." 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

VENTRB-SAINT-GEIS. 

Left aloue, the duke, knowing that he had at least an 
hour before him, drew out his ladder, and carefully ex- 
amined it. "The ladder is good," said he, at length, 
" and is not offered me as a contrivance for getting my ribs 
broken." Then he unrolled it all, and counted thirty- 
eight rounds fifteen inches apart. " The length is sulfi- 
cient," said he ; " there is nothing to fear on that point. 
Ah ! but if it were some of those cursed favorites who 
sent me to the ladder? They will allow me to attach 
it to the balcony ; and while I am descending they will 
cut the cords. But, no ; they could not be foolish 
enough to think I would fly without barricading the door, 
and they would remember that I should have time to fly 
before they could force it. Moreover, how could any one 
suppose that I would trust to the innocence of that ladder, 
found in a closet of the Queen of Navarre 1 For, in short, 
who is there in the world who could know about that 
ladder except my sister Marguerite ? Let us see ; who 
is the friend 1 The note is signed, ' a friend.' Who is 
the friend so well acquainted with the closets in my 
apartments, or those of my sister Marguerite ? " 

The duke had hardly finished that statement of the 
problem, when, reading the note again, to recognize the 
signature if possible, he was seized by a sudden idea. 
" Bussy ! " he cried. Bussy, whom so many women loved ; 
who seemed a hero to the Queen of Navarre; Bussy, 
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discreet, versed in the knowledge of closets; was it not, 
in all probability, Bussy, the only one among all his 
friends on whom the duke could rely, — was it not Bussy 
who had sent the note 1 Everything made him think so. 
The duke, of course, did not know all Bussy's reasons for 
being angry with him, for he did not know his love for 
Diane, and believed him to be too noble to think of re- 
sentment when his master was a prisoner. He approached 
the window again, and fancied he could see in the fog the 
indistinct forms of three horses and two men by the river. 
Two men, — these must be Bussy and Eemy. He then 
looked through the keyhole, and saw his four guardians ; 
two were asleep, and two had inherited Chicot's chess- 
board and were playing. He extinguished his light. 

Then he opened his window, and looked over the 
balcony ; the gulf below him looked fearful in the dark- 
ness, and he drew back. But air and liberty have an 
attraction so irresistible to a prisoner that Fran9ois, on 
withdrawing from the window, felt as if he were being 
stifled ; and for an instant something like disgust of life 
and indifference to death passed through his mind. He 
fancied he was growing courageous ; and profiting by this 
moment of excitement, he seized the ladder, fixed it to 
the balcony, then barricaded the door as well as he could, 
and returned to the window. The darkness was now 
great, and the first growlings of the storm began to make 
themselves heard ; a great cloud with silver fringes ex- 
tended itself like a recumbent elephant from one side to 
the other of the river. A flash of lightning broke the 
immense cloud for a moment ; and the prince thought he 
saw below him in the fosse the horses and the men. A 
horse neighed ; there was no more doubt, — he was waited 
for. 

The duke shook the ladder to see if it was firm, then 
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he put his leg over the balustrade and placed his foot on 
the iirst step. Nothing can describe the anguish of the 
prisoner at this moment, placed between a frail silk cord 
for his sole support, on the one hand, and his brother's 
cruel menaces on the other. But as he stood there he felt 
the ladder stiffened ; some one held it. Was it a friend 
or an enemy ? Were they open arms, or arms bearing 
weapons which waited for him ? An irresistible terror 
seized him ; he still held the balcony with his left hand 
and made a movement to remount, when a very slight 
pull at the ladder came to him like a solicitation. He 
took courage and tried the second step. The ladder was 
held as firm as a rock ; and he found a steady support for 
his foot. He descended rapidly, almost gliding down, 
when all at once, instead of touching the earth, which he 
knew to be near, he felt himself seized in the arms of a 
man who whispered, " You are saved." Then he was 
carried along the fosse till they came to the end, when 
another man seized him by the collar and drew him up ; 
and after his companion had ascended in the same way, 
they ran to the river, where stood the horses. The prince 
knew he was at the mercy of his saviors, so he jumped at 
once on a horse, and his companions did the same. The 
same voice now said, " Quick ! " and they set off at a 
gallop. 

" AH goes well at present," thought the prince ; " let us 
hope it will end so. Thanks, my brave Bussy," said he 
to his companion on the right, who was entirely covered 
with a large cloak. 

" Quick ! " replied the other. 

They arrived thus at the great ditch of the Bastille, 
which they crossed on a bridge improvised by the 
Leaguers the night before. The three cavaliers rode 
towards Charenton, when all at once the man on the 
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right entered the forest of Vincennes, saying only, 
" Come." The prince's horse neighed, and several others 
answered from the depths of the forest. Frangois would 
have stopped if he could, for he feared they were taking 
him to an ambush ; hut it was too late, and in a few 
minutes he found himself in a small open space, where 
eight or ten men on horseback were drawn up. 

"Oh! oh!" said the prince, "what does this mean. 
Monsieur 1 " 

" Ventre-saint-gris ! it means that we are saved." 

" You, Henri ? " cried the duke, stupefied, " you my 
liberator r' 

" Does that astonish you ? Are we not related ? " Then 
looking around for his other companion, " Agrippa," he 
said, " where the devil are you ? " 

" Here I ain," said D'Aubign^. 

" Are there two fresh horses with which we can go 
a dozen leagues without stopping?" 

" But where are you taking me, my cousin ? " asked 
Frangois. 

"Where you like, only be quick, — for the King of 
France has more horses than I have, and is rich enough 
to kill a score of horses if he takes it into his head to 
pursue us." 

" Really, then, I am free to go where I like 1, " 

" Certainly, I await your orders." 

" Well, then, to Angers." 

"To Angers ; so be it, there you are at home." 

"But your' 

" J ! when we are in sight of Angers I shall leave you 
and ride on to Navarre, where my good Margot expects 
me, and must be very weary Qf ray absence." 

" But no one knew you were here 1 " 

" I came to sell three diamonds of my wife's." 
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"Ah, very well!" 

" And also to know if this League was really going to 
ruin me." 

" You see there is nothing in it." 

" Thanks to you, yes." 

" How, thanks to me ] " 

" Certainly. If, instead of refusing to be chief of the 
League when you knew it was directed against me, you 
had accepted and made common cause with my enemies, 
I should have been ruined. Therefore, when I heard 
that the king had punished your refusal with imprison- 
ment, I swore to release you, and I have done so." 

" Always so simple-minded," thought rran9ois ; " really, 
it is easy to deceive him." 

" Go, my cousin," said the Bearnais, — " go to Anjou. 
Ah, M. de Guise ! I send you a companion you do not 
want." 

When the fresh horses ordered by Henri were brought, 
he and the Due d'Anjou leaped into the saddles and set 
off at a gallop, accompanied by Agrippa d'Aubign^, who 
followed them, growling. 
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CHAPTEE XII. 

THE FRIENDS. 

While Paris was in this ferment, Madame de Monsoreau, 
escorted by her father and two servants, pursued their 
way to Meridor, by stages of ten leagues a day. She 
began to enjoy her liberty, precious to those who have 
suffered. The azure of the sky compared to the sky ex- 
tended, always menacing, over the black towers of the 
Bastille, the trees already green, the beautiful paths 
winding through the heart of the forest, — all appeared 
to her fresh and young, beautiful and new, as if she had 
really come out of the watery grave where her father had 
believed her to be buried. He, the old baron, had 
become twenty years younger. We will not attempt to 
describe their long journey, free from incidents. Some- 
times, on coming to rising ground, Diane would allow the 
others to pass her, and remaining behind would search 
the depths of the valley for signs of any one following. 
Then her father, watching her from the corner of his eye, 
would say, " Do not fear, Diane." 

"Fear what 1" 

" Were you not looking to see if M. de Monsoreau was 
following us ] " 

" Ah, it is true ; yes, I was thinking of that," said the 
young woman, with another look behind. 

At last, on the eighth day, they reached the Chiteau de 
Meridor, and were received by Madame de Saint-Luc and 
her husband. Then began for these four people one of 
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those existences of which, every man has dreamed in read- 
ing Virgil or Theocritus. The baron and Saint-Luc hunted 
from morning till evening; you might have seen troops 
of dogs rushing from the hills in pursuit of some hare or 
fox, and startling Diane and Jeanne, as they sat side hy 
side on the moss, under the shade of the trees. 

" Tell me," said Jeanne, " all that happened to you in 
the tomb, — for you were dead to us. See, the hawthorn 
is shedding on us its last flowers, and the elders send out 
their perfume. Not a breath in the air, not a human be- 
ing near us ; tell me all about it, little sister." 

" What can I say ? " 

" Tell me, are you happy 1 Those beautiful eyes en- 
circled by bluish shadows, that paleness of your cheeks, 
that mouth which tries a smile which it never finishes, — 
Diane, you must have many things to tell me." 

" No, nothing." 

" You are, then, happy with M. de Monsoreau? " 

Diane shuddered. 

" You see ! " said Jeanne, with tender reproach. 

" With M. de Monsoreau ! Why did you pronounce 
that name? Why do you evoke that phantom in the 
midst of our woods, our flowers, our happiness 1 " 

" Well, I know now why your beautiful eyes are en- 
circled with blue, and why they are so often raised towards 
heaven ; but I have not yet discovered why your lips be- 
gin those smiles." 

Diane sadly shook her head. 

" You told me, I think," said Jeanne, embracing Diane's 
shoulders with her white round arm, " that M. de Bussy 
showed much interest in you." 

Diane reddened even to her delicate round ears. 

" M. de Bussy is a charming cavalier," said Jeanne ; 
and she sang, — 
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" Un beau chercheur de noise, 
C'est le Seigneur d'Amboise.'' 
Diane rested her head on her friend's bosom and mur- 
mured in a voice softer than the warbling of birds, — 
" Tendre, fidfele aussi, 
C'est le brave — " * 

" Bussy 1 say it, then," said Jeanne, joyously kissing the 
eyes of her friend. 

" Enough of foolishness," said Diane, suddenly ; " M. 
de Bussy thinks no longer of Diane de Meridor." 

" That is possible ; but I believe he pleases Diane de 
Monsoreau a little." 

" Do not say that." 

" Does it displease you ? " 

" I tell you he thinks no more of me ; and he does well 
— oh, I was cowardly." 

"What do you say r' 

" Nothing, nothing ! " 

" Now, Diane, you are going to cry, and to accuse your- 
self. You cowardly ! you, my heroine ! you were under 
constraint." 

" I believed it ; I saw dangers, gulfs under my feet. 
Now, Jeanne, those dangers seem to me chimerical ; 
those gulfs, a child could cross them. I was cowardly, 
I tell you ; oh, if only I had had time to reflect ! " 

" You speak in enigmas." 

" No," cried Diane, rising in great excitement, " it was 
not my fault, — he did not wish it. I recall the situation, 
which seemed terrible to me. I hesitated ; I doubted. 
My father oifered me his support ; and I was frightened. 
Jle, he offered me his protection ; but he did not offer 
it in a way to convince me. The Due d'Anjou was 
against him ; the Due d'Anjou was in league with M. 
de Monsoreau, you will say. Well, of what account are 
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the Due d'Anjou and the Comte de Monsorean 1 Wlien 
one really wishes a thing ; when one really loves, — oh ! 
it would be neither prince nor master that should keep 
me hack. I tell you, Jeanne, if once I should love — " 
And Diane, overcome by her excitement, leaned back 
against a tree, as if, the soul having broken the body, 
the latter could no longer sustain itself. 

" Be calm, dear friend." 

" I tell you, we were cowardly." 

" ' We ! ' of whom do you speak ? That ' we ' is elo- 
quent, my dearest Diane." 

" I mean my father and I ; you did not think anything 
else, did you ? My father is a nobleman ; he might have 
spoken to the king. I am proud, and do not fear a 
man when I hate him. But, you see, the secret of that 
cowardice was this : I understood that he did not love 
me." 

" You lie to yourself ! you know the contrary, little 
hypocrite ! " 

" You may believe in love, Jeanne, — you, whom M. 
de Saint-Luc married in spite of the king ; you, whom he 
carried away from Paris ; you, who pay him by your 
caresses for proscription and exile." 

" And he thinks himself richly repaid." 

" But I (reflect a little, do not be egotistical), — I, whom 
that fiery young man pretended to love ; I, who fixed the 
regards of that invincible Bussy, of that man who fears no 
obstacles, — I trusted myself to him in the cloister of La 
Gypecienne. We were alone ; he had Gertrude and Remy, 
his two accomplices, and myself, — another accomplice. He 
could have carried me off under his cloak ! At that mo- 
ment I saw him suffering because of me ; I saw his eyes 
languishing, his lips pale and parched with fever. If he 
had asked me to die to restore the brightness to his eyes, 
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and the freshness to his lips, I would have died. Well, I 
went away ; and he did not think of holding me hack by 
a corner of my veil. Wait ; still more — oh, you don't 
know what I suffer ! He knew that I was leaving Paris, 
that I was returning to Meridor ; .he knew that M, de 
Monsoreau — I blush as I tell it — is my husband only 
in name ; he knew that I travelled alone. And along the 
road, dear Jeanne, I kept turning, thinking every moment 
that I heard the gallop of his horse behind us ; but no, 
it was only the echo of my own. I tell you he does not 
think of me. I am not worth a journey to Anjou while 
there are so many beautiful women at the court of France, 
whose smiles are worth a hundred avowals from the pro- 
vincial buried at Meridor. Do you understand now '! Am 
I forgotten, despised — " 

She had not finished when the foliage of the oak 
rustled, a quantity of mortar and moss feU from the old 
wall, and a man threw himself at the feet of Diane, who 
uttered an affrighted cry. 

Jeanne ran away ; she recognized him. 

" Here I am ! " cried Bussy, kneeling and kissing the 
edge of Diane's robe, which he held in his trembling 
hand. 

She too recognized him ; and overcome by this unex- 
pected happiness, she opened her arms and fell uncon- 
scious upon the breast of him whom she had just accused 
of indifference. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

BUSST AND DIANE. 

Swoons of joy are not of long duration, nor are they very 
dangerous. Diane soon opened her eyes, and found her- 
self in Hussy's arms, for he would not yield to Madame de 
Saint-Luc the privilege of receiving Diane's first look. 

" Oh ! " she murmured, " it was shocking. Count, to 
surprise us thus." 

Bussy waited for her to say something further ; possibly 
(men are so exacting) he expected something more than 
words. But Diane said nothing more, and disengaging 
herself gently from his arms, went to rejoin her friend, 
who, with a woman's interest in that charming spectacle 
of a reunion of lovers, had very quietly returned, not to 
take part in the conversation, but near enough not to lose 
any of it. 

" Is it thus that you receive me, Madame ? " 

" No, M. de Bussy ; but — " 

" Oh I no ' but,' Madame," sighed Bussy, drawing near 
again. 

" No, no ! not so, not on your knees, M. de Bussy ! " 

" Oh, let me pray to you an instant thus ! " cried the 
count. " I have so longed for this place." 

" Yes ; but to come to it you jumped over the wall. 
Not only is it not suitable for a man of your rank, but 
it is very imprudent." 

« How so 1 " 

" If you had been seen ! " 
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" Who could have seen me 1 " 

" Our hunters, who a quarter of an hour ago passed hy 
this waU." 

" Do not be uneasy, Madame ; I hide myself too 
carefully to be seen." 

" Hidden ! oh, really," said Jeanne, " that is very 
romantic ; tell us about it, M. de Bussy." 

" Let me say first that if I did not join you on the 
road it was not my fault ; I took one route and you 
another. You came by Eambouillet, and I by Chartres. 
And then, — listen, and judge if your poor Bussy be not 
in love, — I did not dare to join you. It was not in the 
presence of your father and your servants that I wished to 
meet you again, for T did not desire to compromise you ; 
so I made the journey stage by stage, devoured by impa- 
tience. At last you arrived. I had taken a lodging in 
the village, and, concealed behind the window, I saw 
you pass." 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! are you, then, at Angers under your 
own name ? " 

" For what do you take me ? No ; I am a travelling 
merchant. Look at my costume ; it is of a color much worn 
among drapers and goldsmiths. I have not been noticed." 

" Bussy, the handsome Bussy, two days in a provin- 
cial town and not noticed ! Who would believe that at 
court?" said Jeanne. 

" Continue, Count," said Diane, blushing ; " how do 
you come here , from the town % " 

" I have two horses of a choice stock. I leave the vil- 
lage on one, stopping to look at all the signs and writings ; 
but when out of sight my horse takes to a gallop, which 
brings him the four miles in twenty minutes. Once in 
the wood of Mdridor I ride to the park wall ; but it is 
very long, for the park is large. Yesterday I explored 
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this wall for more than four hours, climbing up here and 
there, hoping to see you. At last, when I was almost in 
despair, I saw you in the evening returning to the house ; 
the two great dogs of the baron were jumping round you. 
When you had disappeared, I jumped over, and saw the 
marks on the grass where you had been sitting. I fan- 
cied you might have adopted this place, which is charm- 
ing, during the heat of the sun ; so. I broke away some 
branches that I might know it again, and, sighing, which 
hurts me dreadfully ■ — " 

" From want of habit," said Jeanne. 

" I do not say no, Madame ; well, then, sighing, I 
retook my way to the town. I was very tired, I had torn 
my dress in climbing trees ; but I had seen you, and 
I was happy." 

"It is an admirable recital," said Jeanne; "and you 
have surmounted frightful obstacles. It is quite heroic ; 
but in your place I would have preserved my doublet, 
and, above all, have taken care of my white hands. Look 
at yours, all scratched by the briers." 

" Yes ; but then I should not have seen her whom 
I came to see." 

" On the contrary, I should have seen her better than 
you did." 

" What would you have done, then 1 " 

" I would have gone straight to the Chateau de M^ridor. 
Monsieur the Baron would have pressed me in his arms ; 
Madame de Monsoreau would have placed me by her 
at table ; M. de Saint-Luc would have been delighted 
to see me, and his wife also. It was the simplest thing 
in the world ; but lovers never think of what is straight 
before them." 

Bussy shook his head, with a smile and a glance 
addressed to Diane. " Oh, no ! " he said, " no, what you 
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say you would have done might have answered for any 
one else, hut not for me." 

Diane Hushed like a child ; and the same smile and 
glance were reflected in her eyes and on her lips. 

" Then I no longer understand what good manners are." 

" No," said Bussy ; " I could not go to the chateau. 
Monsieur the Baron owes to the husband of his daughter, 
whoever he may be, a strict vigilance." 

" Good ! " said Jeanne, " here is a lesson for me ; " and 
kissing Diane on the forehead, she ran away. Diane tried 
to stop her ; hut Bussy seized her hands, and she let her 
friend go. They remained alone. Diane looked at Ma- 
dame de Saint-Luc, who was picking flowers as she went 
along, and then sat down, blushing. 

Bussy lay at her feet. " Have I not done well, 
Madame," said he, "and do you not approve?" 

" I do not desire to feign," said Diane, — " besides, it 
would be useless ; you know I approve. But here must 
stop my indulgence ; in wishing for you, in calling for 
you as I did just now, I was mad, I was guilty." 

" Mon Dieu ! What do you say ? " 

" Alas, Count, the truth ; I have a right to make 
M. de Monsoreau unhappy, who has driven me to this 
extremity, — but only while I refrain from giving hap- 
piness to another. I can refuse him my presence, my 
smile, my love; but if I give those favors to another, 
I rob him who is, in spite of me, my master." 

Bussy listened patiently to all that moralizing, softened, 
it is true, by Diane's grace and gentleness. " It is my 
turn to speak," he said, " is it not ^ " 

" Speak ! " 

" Well ! of all that you have just said, you do not find 
one word in your heart." 

" What do you mean 1 " 
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" Listen patiently ; you have overwhelmed me with 
sophisms. The commonplaces of morality do not apply 
here. This man is your master, you say ; but did you 
choose him 1 No ; a fatality imposed him on you, and 
you submitted. 'Now, do you mean to suffer all your 
life ^the consequences of this odious constraint t I will 
deliver you from it," 

Diane tried to speak, but Bussy stopped her. 

" Oh, I know what you are going to say, — that if 
I provoke M. de Monsoreau and kill him, you will see 
me no more. So be it. I may die of grief, but you will 
live free and happy ; and you may render happy some 
gallant man, who in his joy will sometimes bless my 
name, and cry, 'Thanks, Bussy, thanks, for having 
delivered us from that horrible Monsoreau ! ' and you 
yourself, Diane, who will not dare to thank me while 
living, will thank me when I am dead." 

Diane seized his hand, and pressed it tenderly. 

" You have not yet implored me, Bussy," she said ; " you 
begin with menaces." 

" Menace you ! oh, could I have such an intention, — 
I, who love you so ardently, Diane 1 I know you love 
me. Do not deny it, and class yourself with those vul- 
gar souls whose words are contradicted by their actions. 
I know it, for you have avowed it. Now, a love like 
mine shines like the sun and animates all hearts that it 
touches ; and so I will not supplicate you, I will not pine 
in despair. No, I place myself at your knees, which I 
kiss ; and I say to you, mj'' hand on my heart, which has 
never lied either from interest or from fear, ' Diane, I love 
you for my whole life ; Diane, I swear to you in the 
face of Heaven that I will die for you, I will die adoring 
you.' If you still say to me, ' Go ; do not steal the 
happiness of another,' I will go without a sigh or com- 
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plaint from this place where I am so happy, and I will 
say, ' This woman does not love me, and never will love 
me.' Then I will go away, and you will see me no more. 
But as my devotion for you is even greater than my love ; 
as my desire to make you happy will survive the certainty 
that I shall not he happy myself; as I shall not have 
stolen the good fortune of another, — I shall have the right 
to take from that other his life, while sacrificing my own. 
That is what I shall do, Madame ; and I shall do it that 
you may not be forever a slave, and that you may not 
have a pretext for rendering miserable any brave man 
who may love you." 

Bussy uttered these words with strong emotion. Diane 
read in his eyes, so brilliant and so loyal, all the force of 
his resolution ; she understood that he would do what he 
said he would do, — that his words would certainly be 
translated into action. And as the snow of April melts 
under the rays of the sun, her resistance melted under the 
fire of his eyes. " Well," she said, " I thank you for 
the violence you do me ; it is still a delicacy on your 
part, to take from me thus even remorse for having 
yielded to you. Now, will you love me, as you have 
said, even to death? Shall I not be the toy of your 
caprice, and will you not sometime leave me to the odi- 
ous regret of not having listened to the love of M. de 
Monsoreau 1 But, no, I have no conditions to make. I 
am vanquished ; I surrender ; I am yours, Bussy, in love at 
least. Remain then, friend ; and now that my life is 
yours, protect us." 

On saying these words, Diane placed one of her white 
and delicate hands upon Bussy's shoulder, and offered 
him the other, which he pressed warmly to his lips; 
Diane trembled under that kiss. Then they heard the 
light steps of Jeanne, accompanied by a warning cough. 
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Instinctively the clasped hands parted. Jeanne saw the 
movement. 

"Pardon, my good friends, for disturbing you," said 
she ; " but we must go in if we do not wish to be sent for. 
Monsieur the Count, regain, if you please, your excellent 
horse, and let us go to the house. See what you lose by 
your obstinacy, M. de Bussy, — a dinner at the chateau, 
which is not to be despised by a man who has had a long 
ride and has been climbing trees, without counting all 
the amusement we could have had, or the heart-warming 
glances that might have been exchanged. Come, Diane, 
come away." 

Bussy looked at the two friends with a smile. Diane 
held out her hand to him. 

" Is that all 1 " said he. " Have you nothing to say? " 

" Till to-morrow," replied she. 

" Only to-morrow t " 

" To-morrow, and always." 

Bussy uttered a joyful exclamation, pressed his lips to 
her hand, and ran off. Diane watched him till he was 
out of sight. 

" Now," said Jeanne, when he had disappeared, " will 
you talk to me a little 1 " 

" Oh, yes," said the young woman, with a start, as if 
the voice of her friend awoke her from a dream, " I hear 
you." 

" Well, to-morrow I shall go to the chase with Saint- 
Luc and your father." 

" "What ! you will leave me alone at the chateau "i " 

" Listen, dear friend ; I also have my principles, and 
there are certain things that I cannot consent to do." 

" Oh, Jeanne ! " cried Diane, growing pale, " can you 
say such things to me 1 " 

" Yes, I cannot continue thus." 
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" I thought you loved me, Jeanne. What cannot you 
continue ? " 

" Continue to prevent two poor lovers from talking to 
each other at their ease." 

Diane seized in her arms the laughing young woman 
and covered her face with kisses. 

"Listen!" said Jeanne, "there are the hunters call- 
ing us ; and poor Saint-Luc is impatient." 
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CHAPTEK XIV. 

HOW BUSSY WAS OFFERED THREE HUNDRED PISTOLES FOR 
HIS HORSE, AND PARTED WITH HIM FOR NOTHING. 

The next day Bussy left Angers before the earliest 
waking bourgeois had had their breakfast. He flew along 
the road ; and Diane, mounted on a terrace in front of the 
chateau, saw him coming, and went to meet him. The 
sun had scarcely risen over the great oaks, and the grass 
was still wet with dew, when she heard from afar, as she 
went along, the horn of Saint-Luc, which Jeanne incited 
him to sound, to remind her friend of the service she was 
rendering her in leaving her alone. Diane arrived at the 
meeting-place just as Bussy appeared on the wall. He 
saw her running to the place of meeting, and uttered a 
cry of joy, hastening to her with open arms. With both 
hands upon her heart she approached him quickly, and 
their morning salutation was a long and warm embrace. 

The day passed like an hour. What had they to say ? 
That they loved each other. What had they to wish for ? 
They were together. 

" Diane," said Bussy at length, " it seems to me as 
though my life had begun only to-day. You have shown 
me what it is to live." 

"And I," replied she, "who not long ago would have 
willingly thrown myself into the arms of death, shudder 
now at the thought of dying and losing your love. But 
why do you not come to the chateau, Louis ? My father 
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would be glad to see you ; and M. de Saint-Luc is your 
friend, and is discreet." 

"Alas, Diane, if I came once, I should be always there. 
All the province would know it ; and if it came to the ears 
of that ogre, your husband, he would hasten hither. You 
forbid me to deliver you from him — " 

" Oh, yes ! " 

" Well, then, for our safety — that is to say, for the 
security of our happiness — we must guard our secret, 
Madame de Saint-Luc knows it, and her husband soon 
will. I have written him a line this morning, asking him 
for an interview at Angers ; and when he comes I will 
make him promise never to breathe a word of this. It is 
the more important, dear Diane, as doubtless they are 
seeking me everywhere. Things looked grave when I 
left Paris." 

" You are right ; and then my father is so scrupulous 
that in spite of his love for me, he is capable of denounc- 
ing me to M. de Monsoreau." 

" Let us hide ourselves well, then ; and if God delivers 
us to our enemies, at least we can say that we did all that 
was possible." 

" God is good, Louis. Do not distrust him at a time 
like this." 

" I do not distrust God ; I fear some evil spirit, jealous 
of our happiness." 

" Say adieu to me, then ; and do not ride so fast, — 
your horse frightens me." 

" Fear nothing ; he knows the way already, and is the 
gentlest and safest horse I ever rode. When I return to 
the city, buried in sweet thoughts, he takes the way 
without my touching the bridle." 

At last the sound of the returning chase was heard, the 
horns playing an air agreed upon with Jeanne ; and Bussy 
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left. As he approached the city, he remarked that the 
time was approaching when the gates of the city would 
be closed. He was preparing to ride on quickly, when 
he heard behind him the gallop of horses. For a lover 
who wishes to remain concealed, as for a robber, every- 
thing seems threatening. Bussy asked himself whether 
he should ride on or draw up and let the cavaliers pass ; 
but their course was so rapid that they were up to him 
in a moment. There were two. 

" Here is the city," said one, with a Gascon accent. 
" Three hundred more blows with the whip, and one 
hundred with the spur ; courage and vigor ! " 

" The beast has no more breath ; he shivers and tot- 
ters. He will not go on ; and yet I would give a hundred 
horses to be in my city before nightfall." 

" It is some Angers man out late," thought Bussy. 
"But look ! the horse is falling. Take care, Monsieur! " 
cried he ; " leave your horse, — he is about to fall." 

Indeed, as he spoke, the animal fell heavily on his side, 
shook his legs convulsively, then suddenly his breath 
stopped, his eyes grew dim, and he was dead. 

" Monsieur ! " cried the cavalier to Bussy, " three hun- 
dred pistoles for your horse ! " 

" Ah, mon Dieu ! " cried Bussy, drawing near. 

" Do you hear me, Monsieur ■? I am in haste." 

" Ah, my prince ! take it for nothing," cried Bussy, 
who had recognized the Due d'Anjou. 

At the same moment they heard the click of a pistol, 
which was cocked by the duke's companion. 

" Stop, M. d'Aubign^," cried the duke. " Devil take 
me, it is Bussy ! " 

" Oh, yes, my prince, it is I. But what the devil are 
you doing, killing horses on the road at this hour 1 " 

" Ah ! is it M. de Bussy ? " said D'Aubign^ ; " then 
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you do not want me any more. Permit me to return to 
him who sent me." 

" Not without receiving my sincere thanks and the 
promise of a lasting friendship." 

" I accept all, Monseigneur, and will recall your words 
to you some day." 

" M. d'Aubigne ! I am in the clouds," murmured 
Bussy. 

" Did you not know ? As you are here, did you not 
expect me ] " said the prince, with an air of suspicion 
which did not escape Bussy, who began to reflect that his 
secret residence in Anjou might seem very strange to the 
prince. 

" I did better than expect you,'' said Bussy ; " and as 
you wish to enter the town before the gates are closed, 
jump into the saddle, Monseigneur." 

The prince accepted, and Bussy mounted behind him, 
asking himself if this prince dressed in black were not 
the evil spirit sent already to disturb his happiness. 

" Where do we go now, Monseigneur 1 " said he, as 
they entered the city. 

" To the chateau. Let them hoist my banner and con- 
voke the nobility of the province." 

"Nothing more easy," said Bussy, resolving to acqui- 
esce in everything so as to gain time, — and besides, too 
much surprised to be otherwise than passive. 

The news was immediately spread through the city that 
the duke had arrived, and a crowd soon collected. 

" Gentlemen," cried the duke, " I have come to throw 
myself into my good city of Angers. At Paris the most 
terrible dangers have menaced my life ; I had lost eveii 
my liberty. I succeeded in escaping, thanks to some 
good friends, and now that I am here, my tranquillity 
and my life are assured." 
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The magistrates, stupefied, feebly cried, " Long live 
our lord ! " 

The people, hoping for the usual gratuities, shouted 
lustily, " Hail ! " 

"Now let me sup," said the prince ; " I have had noth- 
ing since the morning." 

The city was illuminated ; guns were fired ; the bells of 
the cathedral were rung ; and the wind carried to M^ridor 
the noisy joy of the good Angevins. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE DIPLOMACY OP THE DUG D'aNJOU. 

When the duke and Bussy were left alone, the duke said, 
" Let us talk." 

Frangois, who was very quick, had perceived that Bussy 
had made more advances to him than usual ; therefore he 
judged that he was in some embarrassing situation, and 
that he might, by a little address, get an advantage over 
him. But Bussy had had time to prepare himself, and 
he was quite ready. 

" Yes, let us talk, Monseigneur," replied he. 

" The last day I saw you, my poor Bussy, you were 
very ill." 

" It is true, Monseigneur, I was very ill ; and it was 
almost a miracle that saved me." 

" There was near you a doctor very devoted to you, for 
he growled at every one who approached you." 

" True, Prince, R^my loves me." 

" He kept you rigorously to your bed, did he not t " 

" At which I was in a great rage, as your Highness 
might have seen." 

" But if that were the case, why did you not send the 
doctor to the Devil, and come out with me as I begged 
you to do ? But as it was a grave affair, you were afraid 
to compromise yourself" 

" Did you say I was afraid 1 " 

" I did say so." 
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" Well, then, it was a lie ! " said Bussy, jumping up 
from his chair ; " yon lied to yourself, Monseigneur, for 
you do not believe a single word of what you saj'. 
There are twenty scars on nay body which prove the 
contrary. I never knew fear ; and on my soul, I know 
many who cannot say as much, — at any rate, cannot 
prove it." 

" You have always unanswerable arguments, M. de 
Bussy,'' cried the duke, turning very pale ; " when yon 
are accused, you cry louder than your accuser, and 
then you think you are right." 

" Oh ! I am not always right, I know well ; but I know 
on what occasions I am wrong." 

" And what are they 1 " 

" When I serve ungrateful people." 

" Eeally, Monsieur, I think you forget yourself," said 
the duke, suddenly rising with that dignity which he 
could assume upon occasion. 

" Very well ! I forget myself, Monseigneur," said Bussy. 
" For once in your life do as much ; forget yourself or 
forget me." 

Bussy moved towards the door ; but the prince stopped 
him. " Do you deny, Monsieur," said he, " that after 
refusing to go out with me, you went out directly?" 

" I deny nothing, Monseigneur ; but I will not be 
forced to confession." 

" Tell me then why you remained so persistently in 
your hotel." 

" Because I had business." 

"At home?" 

" At home or elsewhere." 

" I thought that when a gentleman was in the ser- 
vice of a prince his principal business was that of the 
prince." 
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" And who does your business generally, Monseigneur, 
if not I?" 

" I do not say no ; generally I find you faithful and 
devoted, and, I will say more, I excuse your bad humor." 

" Ah ! you are very good." 

" Yes, for you had some reason to be angry." 

"You admit it, Monseigneur?'" 

" Yes, I promised you the disgrace of M. de Monsoreau. 
It seems you hate him very much." 

" I ? not at all. I find him very ugly, and should be 
pleased if he were away from the court, so that I might 
not have to look at him. It seems, however, that you ad- 
mire him. There is no use in disputing about tastes.'' 

" Well, then, as that was your sole excuse for sulking 
towards me, like a spoiled child, you were doubly wrong 
to refuse to accompany me, and then to go out afterwards 
and commit follies." 

"Follies! what did I doV 

"Doubtless you do not like M. d'Epernon and M. de 
Schomberg ; neither do I, but one must have some pru- 
dence. Kill them, and I shall be grateful to you ; but do 
not exasperate them." 

" What did I do to them 1 " 

" Why, you had D'Epernon stoned." 

"I ]" 

" Yes, so that his clothes were torn to pieces." 

" Good ! and what about M. de Schomberg?" 

" You will not deny that you had him dyed in indigo 1 
When I saw him, three hours after, he was still bright 
blue. Do you call that a joke 1 " And the prince laughed 
in spite of himself; and Bussy, recalling Schomberg's 
appearance in his vat, broke into peals of laughter. 

" Then," said Bussy, " they think it is I who played 
them these tricks t " 

VOL. II. — 7 
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" Pardieu 1 it is I, perhaps." 

" And you have the conscience to reproach a man who 
has such fine ideas % Come, I just now told you that you 
are ungrateful." 

"Agreed. Well, if you really went out for that I 
forgive you." 

"Do you mean it?" 

" Yes, word of honor ; but you are not at the end of 
my complaints." 

"Go on." 

" Let us speak of myself a little." 

" WeU ? " 

" What did you do to deliver me from my unlucky 
situation ? " 

" You see, — I came to Anjou." 

" It seems to me that you would have been more useful 
nearer." 

" Ah ! there we differ ; I preferred coming to Anjou." 

" Your caprice is a bad reason." 

" But if I came to gather your partisans ? " 

" Ah, that is different. What have you done ? " 

" I will explain that to you to-morrow ; at present I 
must leave you." 

" Why % " 

" I have an appointment with a person of the highest 
importance." 

" Oh, very well ; go, Bussy, but be prudent." 

" Prudent ! are we not the strongest here 1 " 

" Never mind ; risk nothing. Have you done much ? " 

" I have been here only two days.'' 

" But you keep yourself concealed, I hope." 

" I should think so. Look at my dress ; am I in the 
habit of wearing cinnamon-colored clothes ? " 

" And where are you lodging ? " 
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" Ah ! I hope you will appreciate my devotion, — in a 
tumhle-down old house near the ramparts. But you, my 
prince, how did you get out of the Louvre ? How was it 
that I found you on the road, with M. d'Auhign^ for a 
companion ? " 

" Because I have friends." 

" You, friends ! come, now ! " 

" Yes, friends that you do not know." 

" Well, and who are they 1 " 

" The King of Navarre and D'Auhigne, whom you saw." 

" The King of Navarre ! Ah, true ! did you not con- 
spire together 1 " 

"I never conspired, M. de Bussy." 

" No ? Ask poor La Mole and Coconnas." 

" La Mole," said the prince, gloomily, " died for another 
crime than the one alleged against him." 

" Well, let us leave La Mole, — with the more reason, 
Monseigneur, because we should hardly agree on that sub- 
ject. Let us return to yourself. How the devil did you 
get out of the Louvre ? " 

" Through the window." 

" Which window ] " 

" That of my bedroom." 

" Then you knew of the rope-ladder 1 " 

" What rope-ladder 1 " 

" In the cabinet." 

" Ah, it seems you knew it ! " cried the prince, turning 
pale. 

" Oh, your Highness knows I have sometimes had the 
happiness of entering that room." 

" In the time of my sister Margot 1 Then you came in 
by the window." 

" As you came out. What astonishes me is that you 
knew of the ladder." 
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" It was not I who found it." 

"Who thenr' 

" I was told of it." 

" By whom 1 " 

" By the King of Navarrei" 

" Ah, the King of Navarre knew of it ! I should not 
have thought so. However, now you are here safe and 
sound, we will put Anjou in flames, and B^arn and 
Angoumois will catch the light ; so we shall have a 
fine blaze." 

" But did you not speak of a rendezvous t " 

" It is true ; the interest of the conversation was 
making me forget. Adieu, Monseigneur." 

" Do you take your horse ? " 

" If it will be useful to you, Monseigneur, you may 
keep it ; I have another." 

" Well, I accept ! we will settle that later.'' 

The duke gave Bussy his hand, and they separated. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE IDEAS OP THE DUO D'aNJOU. 

BussY returned home, but instead of Saint-Luc, whom he 
expected, he found only a letter from him saying that he 
■would arrive the next day. 

Accordingly, at about six o'clock the next morning, 
Saint-Luc left M6ridor with one attendant and took his 
way towards Angers. He arrived on foot at the walls at 
about the time when the gates were opened, and without 
noticing the excitement among the people, went to Bussy's 
lodgings. The two friends cordially embraced. 

" Accept the hospitality of my poor hut, Saint-Luc," 
said Bussy ; " I am encamped here.'' 

" Yes, like a conqueror on the field of battle." 

" What do you mean '? " 

" I mean, dear Bussy, that my wife has no secrets from 
me, and has told me all. Receive my compliments ; but 
since you have sent for me, permit me to give you a piece 
of advice." 

"Well?" 

" Get rid as soon as possible of that abominable Mon- 
sorcau. No one at court knows of your love for his wife ; 
so when you marry the widow no one will say you killed 
him on purpose." 

" There is but one obstacle to this project, which pre- 
sented itself to my mind, as to yours." 

" What is it 1 " 
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" That I have sworn to Diane to respect the life of her 
husband, — so long, at least, as he does not attack me." 

" You were very wrong." 

"Why so r' 

" Because if you do not take the initiative, he will dis- 
cover you and will kill you." 

" That will be as shall please God," said Bussy, smiling. 
" But not only I can't break my promise to Diane not to 
kill her husband — " 

" Her husband ! — you know well that he is not." 

" Yes ; but he has the title, at any rate. Not only must 
I keep my promise to her, but should I kill him every one 
would assail me ; and he who to-day is in all eyes a mon- 
ster would, in his coffin, seem an angel put to death by 
me." 

" Therefore I do not advise you to kill him yourself." 

" Oh, Saint-Luc, no assassins I " 

" Who spoke of assassins ? " 

" What did you mean, then ] " 

" Nothing ; an idea passed through my mind. I will 
tell you what it was at another time. I do not love this 
Monsoreau much more than you, although I have not the 
same reason to detest him ; so let us speak of the wife 
instead of the husband." 

Bussy smiled. " You are a capital companion, Saint- 
Luc," said he ; " and you may count on my friendship. 
As you know, my friendship consists of three things, — 
my purse, my sword, and my life. Now, what about 
Diane 1 " 

" I wished to ask if you were not coming to Mferidor." 

" My dear friend, I thank you ; but you know my 
scruples." 

" I know all. At Meridor you fear to meet Monsoreau, 
altho\igh he is eighty leagues off. — fear to have to shake 
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his hand, and it is hard to shake the hand of the man you 
wish to strangle; you fear to see him embrace Diane, 
and it is hard to see the woman you love embraced by 
another." 

" Ah, how well you understand ! " cried Biissy, with 
rage; "but, my dear friend, did you not hear last night 
the noise of bells and guns ? " 

" Yes ; and we wondered what it meant.'' 

" It meant that the Due d'Anjou arrived last night." 

Saint-Luc jumped up. " The duke here ? We heard 
he was imprisoned at the Louvre." 

" That is just why he is now at Angers. He managed 
to escape through a window, and came here." 

« Well ? " 

" Well, here is an excellent opportunity to revenge your- 
self for the king's persecutions. The prince has already a 
party ; he will soon have troops ; and we shall have some- 
thing like a little civil war." 

" Oh, oh ! " 

" And I reckoned on you to help us." 

" Against the king ? " said Saint- Luc, with sudden 
coldness. 

" Not precisely against the king, but against those who 
fight against us." 

. " My dear Bussy, I came here for country air, not to 
fight against his Majesty." 

" But let me present you to Monseigneur." 

" Useless, my dear Bussy ; I do not like Angers, 
and intend to go away soon. It is a tiresome place and 
gloomy ; its rocks are as soft as cheese, and its cheese as 
hard as rocks." 

" My dear Saint-Luc, you will do me a great service by 
consenting ; the duke asked me what I came here for, and, 
not being able to tell, because of his own passion for 
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Diane, I said that I had come to draw to his cause all the 
gentlemen in the canton. I even told him I had a rendez- 
vous with one this morning." 

" Well, tell him you have seen the gentleman, and 
that he asks six months to consider. Listen : I am 
bound to nothing in the world but my wife ; you are 
bound only to your mistress. I will always help you to 
defend Diane ; you shall help me to defend my wife. We 
will make a treaty for love, but not for politics. Thus 
onlj"^ shall we be able to agree." 

" I see that I must yield to you. Saint- Luc, for you 
have the advantage over me. I want you, and you have 
no need of me.'' 

" On the contrary, it is T who claim your protection." 

" How so ] " 

" Suppose the rebels besiege and sack Meridor." 

The two friends laughed ; then, as the duke had sent 
to inquire for Bussy, they pledged themselves anew to a 
comradeship outside of politics, and parted much pleased 
with each other. 

Bussy went to the ducal palace, where already all the 
nobility of the provinces were arriving. He hastened to 
arrange an official reception, a repast, and speeches, and 
having thus cut out some hours' occupation for the prince, 
mounted his other horse, and galloped to Meridor. The 
duke made some good speeches, and produced a great 
effect, giving himself out for a prince persecuted by the 
king on account of the love of the Parisians for him. 
When Bussy returned, it was four in the afternoon ; 
he dismounted, and presented himself to the duke all 
iovered with dust. 

" Ah, my brave Bussy ! you have been at work 1 " 

" You see, Monseigneur." 

" You are very hot." 
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" I have ridden fast." 

" Take care not to get ill again." 

" There is no danger.'' 

" Whence do you come ? " 

" From the environs. Is your Highness content 1 Have 
you had a numerous assemblage 1 " 

" Yes, I am pretty well satisfied; but I missed some one." 

" Who is it 1 " 

" YovLT protege, the Baron de Meridor.'' 

" Ah ! " said Bussy, changing color. 

"And yet we must not neglect him," continued the 
duke; "he is influential here." 

"You think so?" 

" I am sure of it. He was the correspondent of the 
League at Angers, chosen by M. de Guise ; and the Guises 
choose their men well. He must come, Bussy." 

" But if he does not come ? " 

« I will go to him." 

"To Meridor r' 

" Why not 1 " 

" Oh, why not, certainly ! " cried Bussy, with flashing 
eyes ; "a prince may do anything." 

" Then you think he is still angry with me ? " 

" How should I know ? " 

" You have not seen him 1 " 

"No." 

" As one of the great men of the province, I thought — " 

" I was not sufiiciently fortunate in the former promises 
I made him to be in a hurry to present myself to him." 

" Has he not attained his object ? " 

"How so?" 

" He wanted his daughter to marry the count ; and she 
has done so.'' 

Bussy turned his hack on the duke, who at the same 
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moment moved towards another gentleman who entered 
the room. Bussy began to reflect on what the duke's pro- 
jects might he with regard to the baron, — whether they 
were purely political, or whether he was still seeking to 
approach Diane ; but he imagined that, embroiled with 
his brother, banished from the Louvre, and the chief of a 
provincial insurrection, he had sujGBciently grave interests 
at stake to outweigh his love fancies. He passed the 
night banqueting with the duke and the Angevin gentle- 
men, and in dancing with the Angevin ladies. It is need- 
less to say that he excited the admiration of the latter 
and the hatred of the husbands, several of whom looked 
at him in a way which did not please him ; so that, curl- 
ing his mustaches, he invited three or four of them to take 
a walk with him by moonlight. But his reputation had 
preceded him, and they all declined. 

At the door Bussy found a laughing face waiting for 
him, which he believed to be eighty leagues away. 

" Ah ! " cried he, joyfully, " it is you, Remy." 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

"I was going to write to you to join me.'' 

" Really r' 

" On my word." 

" That is capital ; I was afraid you would scold me." 

" For what ? " 

" For coming without leave. But I heard that M. le 
Due d'Anjou had escaped, and had fled hither. I knew 
you were here also, and I thought there might be civil 
war, and many holes made in skins, so I came." 

"You did well, Remy; I wanted you." 

" How is Gertrude, Monsieur 1 " 

" I will ask Diane the first time I see her." 

" And in return, eve?y time I see Gertrude I will ask 
for news of Madame de Monsoreau." 
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" You are charming." 

Meanwhile they had reached Bussy's lodging. 

" Here is my palace ; you must lodge as you can.'' 

" It wiU not he difficult ; I could sleep standing, I am 
so tired." 

Bussy rose early the next morning and went to the 
ducal palace, leaving word for Kemy to follow him. The 
duke had prepared a list of important things to be done, 
— n walk round the walls to examine the fortifications; 
a review of the inhabitants and their arms ; a visit to the 
arsenal ; correspondence. 

" Ah ! " cried the duke, " you already 1 " 

" Faith, yes, Monseigneur ! I could not sleep, your 
Highness's interests were so much on my mind. What 
shall we do this morning ? Shall we hunt ? " 

" What ! " said the duke, " you pretend to have been 
thinking all night of my interests, and the result of so 
much meditation is to propose to me a hunt ? " 

"True," said Bussy ; "besides, we have no hounds." 

'■' And no chief huntsman." 

" Upon my word, the chase would be, to me, more 
agreeable without him." 

" Ah, I am not like you ; I want him. He would 
have been very useful to us here." 

" How so 1 " 

"He has property here." 

"Her' 

" He or his wife." 

Bussy bit his lips. 

" Mdridor is only three leagues off, you know that," 
continued the duke, — " you, who brought the old baron 
to me." 

" I brought him because he hung on to my cloak. 
However, my protection did not do him much good." 
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" Listen," said the duke ; " I have an idea." 

" The devil ! " said Bussy, who was always suspicious of 
the duke's ideas. 

" Yes ; it is that if Monsoreau had the advantage over 
you at first, you shall have it now." 

" What do you mean 1 " 

" It is very simple ; you know me, Bussy ? " 

" I have that misfortune." 

" Think you I am the man to submit to an affront with 
impunity t " 

" Explain yourself, Monseigneur." 

" Wei], he stole a young girl I loved and made her his 
wife ; now I, in my turn, wiU steal his wife and make 
her my mistress." 

Bussy tried to smile, but notwithstanding his best ef- 
forts could succeed only in making a grimace. " Steal 
his wife ! " he stammered. / 

"Nothing more easy. She is here, and you told me 
she hated her husband ; therefore, without too much 
vanity, I may flatter myself she will give me the prefer- 
ence, especially if I promise her — what I will promise.'' 

" And what will you promise her, Monseigneur 1 " 

" To get rid of her husband for her." 

" You will do that V 

" You shall see. Meanwhile I will pay a visit to 
Mferidor." 

" You wiU dare?" 

" Why not 'i " 

" You will present yourself before the old baron, whom 
you abandoned after promising me — " 

" I have an excellent excuse to give him." 

" Where the devil, then, do you find it ? " 

" Oh ! I will say to him, ' I did not break this mar- 
riage, because Monsoreau, who knew that you were one of 
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the principal ageuts of the League, and that I was its 
chief, threatened to sell us both to the king.' " 

" Has your Highness invented that? " 

" Not entirely." 

" Then I understand." 

"Yes, I shall make him believe that by getting his 
daughter married I saved his life." 

" It is superb." 

" Well, order the horses, and we wiU go to Meridor." 

" Immediately, Monseigneur." Bussy then went to the 
door, but turned back and said, " How many horses will 
your Highness have 1 " 

" Oh, four or five, — what you like." 

" If you leave it to me, I shall take a hundred." 

" What for 1 " cried the prince, surprised. 

" To have at leaA twenty-fiVe I can rely on in case of- 
attack." 

The duke was startled. " In case of attack 1 " said he. 

" Yes ; I have heard that there are thick woods in that 
neighborhood, and it would not surprise me if we fell into 
some ambush." 

" Ah, do you think so ? " 

'^" Monseigpeur knows that true courage does not 
exclude prudence ; I will order one hundred and fifty." 
And be moved towards the door. 

" A moment," said the prince. " Do you think I am in 
safety at Angers 1 " 

"Why, the town is not very strong, but if it is well 
defended — " 

" Yes, but it may be badly defended ; however brave 
you are, you can be but in one place at a time." 

" True." 

" Then if I am not in safety here — and I am not if 
Bussy doubts — " 
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" I did not say I doubted." 

" If I am not safe, I had better make myself so. I wiU 
go to the chateau and intrench myself." 

" You are right, Monseigneur." 

" And then another idea." 

" The morning is fruitful." 

" I will make the Meridors come here." 

" Monseigneur, you are grand to-day. Now let us visit 
the chiteau." 

Bussy went out while the prince was getting ready, and 
found Remy waiting. He wrote hastily a little note, 
picked a bunch of roses from the conservatory, rolled the 
note round the stems, went to the stable, saddled Eoland, 
invited Eemy to mount, and giving him the bouquet, led 
him out of the city into a sort of path. 
• " Now," said he, " let Roland go f at the end of this 
path you will find the forest, in the forest a park, round 
the park a wall, and at that part of the wall where Roland 
stops, throw over this bouquet." 

" He whom you expect does not come," said the note, " be- 
cause he who was not expected has come, and is more menac- 
ing than ever, for he loves still. Take with the lips and the 
heart all that is invisible to the eyes in this paper." 

In half an hour Eemy reached his destination, carried 
by his horse, and threw over the bouquet ; a little cry 
from the other side told him it had been received. Then 
E^my returned, much to Eoland's dissatisfaction, who 
evinced a lively discontent at being deprived of his accus- 
tomed repast on the acorns. E^my joined Bussy as he 
was exploring a cave with the prince. 

" Well," said he to his messenger, ' ' what have you 
seen t What have you heard 1 What have you done 1 " 

"A wall, a cry, seven leagues," replied Eemy, briefly. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

A FLIGHT OF ANGEVINS. 

BussT contrived to occupy the duke so well with his 
preparations for war during the next two days that he 
found no time to think of M^ridor ; and from time to 
time, under pretext of examining the outer fprtifications, 
Bussy jumped on Roland, and arrived at a Certain wall, 
which he got over all the more quickly because each 
time he made some stone fall, and was in fact gradually 
making a hreach. 

Towards the end of the third day, as an enormous con- 
voy of provisions was entering the city, the produce of 
a requisition levied by the duke on his good Angevins ; as 
M. d'Anjou, to make himself popular, was tasting the 
black bread and salt fish of the soldiers, — a great noise 
was heard at one of the gates of the city, where a man, 
mounted on a white horse, had presented himself. Now 
Bussy had had himself named captain-general of Anjou, 
and had established the most severe discipline in Angers ; 
no one could go out of or enter the town without a pass- 
word, — all which had no other aim than to prevent the 
duke from sending a messenger to Meridor without his 
knowledge. 

The man on the white horse had arrived at a furious 
gallop, and had attempted to enter, but had been stopped. 

" I am D'Antragues," said he, "and desire to speak to 
the Due d'Anjou." 
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" We do not know D'Antragues," replied the com- 
mander of the post, "hut as for seeing the duke, you 
shall be satisfied, for we shall arrest you, and conduct 
you to him." 

" i'ou are a nice fellow, truly, to talk of arresting 
Charles Balzac d'Aiitragues, Baron de Cuneo, and Comte 
de Graville." 

" We will do so, however," replied the bourgeois, 
who had twenty men behind him and only one before 
him. 

" Wait a little, my good friends. You do not know 
the Parisians, do you ? Well, I will show you a specimen 
of what they can do." 

" Let us arrest him ! let us lead him to Monseigneur ! " 
cried the furious militia. 

" Softly, my little lambs of Anjou ; it is I who wiU 
have that pleasure.'' 

" What does he say 1 " asked the bourgeois. 

" He says," said D'Antragues, " that his horse has trav- 
elled only ten leagues, and will ride over you all if you 
don't give room. Stand aside, then, or ventre-boeuf — " 
And as the bourgeois of Angers appeared not to compre- 
hend the Parisian oath, D'Antragues drew his sword, and 
swinging it furiously round, he cut off the blades of the 
nearest halberds, and in less than ten minutes fifteen or 
twenty of them were changed into broom-handles. 

" Ah ! this is very amusing ! " cried he, liiughing, and 
as he spoke, stunning one of the bourgeois with a blow on 
the head with the flat of his sword. However, as more 
and more bourgeois crowded to the attack, and D'An- 
tragues began to feel tired, he said, "Well, you are as 
brave as lions ; I will bear witness to it. But you see you 
have nothing left but the handles of your halberds, and 
you do not know how to load your muskets. I had 
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resolved to enter the city ; but I did not know it was 
guarded by an army of Caesars. I abandon the attempt to 
conquer you. Good-evening, I am going away ; only tell 
the prince that I came here from Paris expressly to see 
him." 

Meantime, the captain had managed to communicate the 
fire to the match of his musket, but just as he was raising 
it to his shoulder, D'Antragues gave him such a furious 
blow upon the fingers that he dropped it. 

" Kill him ! kill him ! " cried several voices. " Do not 
let him escape ! " 

" Ah ! " said D'Antragues, " a moment ago you would 
not let me come in ; now you will not let me go out. Take 
care ! that will change my tactics, and instead of the flat of 
my sword I will use the point ; instead of cutting the hal- 
berds, I will cut the wrists. Come, now, my lambs of 
Anjou, will you let me go ? " 

" No, no ! he is tired, kill him ! " 

" Very well ! it is to be played in earnest, then ? " 

" Yes, yes ! " 

" Well, then, take care of your hands ! " 

Scarcely had he spoken and made ready to put his 
threat into execution, when another cavalier appeared, 
riding furiously also, who cried out as he approached, 
" D'Antragues ! eh ! what the devil are you doing among 
all these bourgeois 2 " 

" Livarot ! " cried D'Antragues. " Mon Dieu 1 you are 
welcome ! Montjoie and Saint-Denis, to the rescue ! " 

" I heard four hours ago that you were before me, and 
I have been trying to catch you. But what is the matter ; 
do they want to massacre you % " 

" Yes ; they are our friends of Anjou, who will neither 
let me in nor out." 

" Gentlemen," said Livarot, holding his hat in his 
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hand, " will you please to step either to the right or left, 
and let us pass.'' 

" They insult us ! kiU them ! " cried the people. 

" Oh, this is Angers manners ! " said Livarot, putting 
on his hat with one hand and drawing his sword with the 
other. 

" Yes ; you see, unluckily, there are so many of them.'' 

" Bah ! if there were three of us we would make an end 
of them." 

" And here is Eibeirac coming." 

" Do you hear him ? " 

" I see him. Here, Eibeirac ! " 

" Are you fighting 1 " cried Eibeirac. " Good-morning, 
Livarot ; good-morning, D'Antragues." 

" Let us charge them," said D'Antragues. 

The bourgeois looked in stupefaction at this reinforce- 
ment which had joined the two friends, who were now 
about to pass from the condition of the assailed to that 
of assailants. 

" They are a regiment," said the captain of the militia 
to his men. " Gentlemen, our order of battle seems to me 
defective ; I propose that we make a half-turn to the left.'' 

The bourgeois, with characteristic skiU in the execution 
of military movements, immediately began a half-turn to 
the right. 

" It is only an advance guard," cried some, who wished 
to give themselves a pretext for flight. 

" We are fathers of families, and our lives belong to 
our wives and children. Save yourselves ! " roared the 
captain. 

A frightful tumult then arose in the street, and blows 
fell like hail among the spectators who, crowding too near, 
hindered the flight of the terrified militia. 

At this stage of the affair Bussy and the prince arrived, 
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followed by twenty cavaliers, to ascertain the cause of the 
tumult. They were told that it was three incarnate devils 
from Paris who were making all the disturbance. 

" Three men, Bussy ; see who they are." 

Bussy raised himself in his stirrups, and his quick eye 
soon recognized Livarot. 

" Mort de ma vie, Monseigneur ! " cried he ; " they are 
our friends from Paris who are besieging us." 

" No ! " cried Livarot, " on the contrary, it is the 
friends of Anjou who are killing us." 

" Down with your arms, knaves ! " cried the duke ; 
" these are friends." 

" Friends ! " cried the hoivrgeois, " then they should 
have had the password ; for we have been treating them 
like Pagans, and they us like Turks." 

Livarot, D'Antragues, and Ribeirac advanced in 
triumph to kiss the duke's hand. 

" Monseigneur," said Bussy, " how many militia do 
you think there were here 1 " 

"At least one hundred and fifty." 

"You have not very famous soldiers, since three men 
beat them." 

"True, but I shall have the three men who beat them." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

BOLAND. 

Thanks to the reinforcement which had arrived, M. le 
Due d'Anjou could go where he pleased ; he explored the 
ramparts and the surrounding country and chateaux. 
The Angevin gentlemen found liberty and amusement at 
the court of the duke ; and the three friends were soon 
intimate with many of these nobles, especially those who 
had pretty wives. The general joy was at its height 
when twenty-two riding-horses, thirty carriage-horses, and 
forty mules, together with litters, carriages, and wagons, 
arrived at Angers, all the property of the duke. We must 
allow that the saddles were not paid for, and that the 
coffers were empty ; but still the entrance of that cortege 
produced a magnificent effect. The duke's reputation for 
wealth was henceforward solidly established, and all the 
province remained convinced that he was rich enough to 
war against all Europe if need were ; therefore they did 
not grudge the new tax which the prince imposed upon 
them. One never regrets the money he lends or gives 
to the rich. The worthy prince lived like a patriarch on 
the fat of the land. Numerous cavaliers arrived to offer 
to him their adhesion, or their services. 

The Due d'Anjou meanwhile carried on his reconnoi- 
tring expeditions, still in search of a certaiii treasure. 
Bussy had managed so that none of those expeditions 
reached the chateau inhabited by Diane ; for he re- 
served that treasure to himself, plundering on his own 
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account that little corner of the province, which, after a 
proper defence, had finally surrendered at discretion. 

Now, while M. d'Anjou reconnoitred and Bussy plun- 
dered, M. de Monsoreau, mounted on a hunting-horse, 
arrived at the gates of Angers. It was about four o'clock 
ia the afternoon. In order to arrive at that time he had 
ridden eighteen leagues that day ; therefore his spurs 
were red, and his horse covered with foam, and half-dead. 
They no longer made difficulties about letting strangers 
enter, therefore M. de Monsoreau went straight through 
the city to the palace, and asked for the duke. 

" He is out reconnoitring," replied the sentinel. 

" Where 1 " 

" There," said the sentinel, pointing in the direction of 
one of the four cardinal points. 

" The devil ! " said Monsoreau ; ■' what I have to say 
to him is very pressing. What am I to do ? " 

" First put your horse in the stable, for if you don't 
lean him against a wall, he will fall." 

" The advice is good ; where are the stables 1 " 

As he spoke, a man approached and asked for his name. 
M. de Monsoreau gave it. The major-domo (for it was 
he) bowed respectfully, for the chief huntsman's name 
was well known in Anjou. 

" Monsieur," said he, " please to enter and take some 
repose. Monseigneur has not been out more than ten 
minutes, and will not be back till eight o'clock." 

" Eight o'clock ! I cannot wait so long ; I am the 
bearer of news which cannot be too soon known to his 
Highness. Can I not have a horse and a guide?" 

" There are plenty of horses ; but a guide is a dififer- 
ent thing, for his Highness did not say where he was 
going." 

" Well, I wUl take a fresh horse, and try to find him." 
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" Probably you will hear where he has passed, 
Monsieur." 

" Did they set ofif at a rapid pace 1 " 

" At a walk, Monsieur ; at a walk." 

" Very well, that settles it ; show me the horse I am to 
take." 

"Will Monsieur come into the stables and choose onel 
They all belong to the duke." 

Monsoreau entered. Ten or twelve fine horses, quite 
fresh, were feeding from the manger, which was filled 
with grain. Mousoreau looked, over them, and then 
said, " I will take this bay." 

" Eoland "i " 

" Is that his name 1 " 

" Yes, and he is his Highness's favorite horse. M. de 
Bussy gave him to the duke, and it is quite a chance that 
he is here to-day." 

Eoland was soon saddled, and Monsoreau rode out of 
the stable. 

" In which direction did they start 1 " asked he. 

The man pointed it out. 

" Upon my word," said Monsoreau, on seeing that the 
horse took that direction of his own accord, " the horse 
seems to know the way." 

Indeed, the animal set off without being urged, and 
went deliberately out of the city; he even went out of 
the main road to take a shorter course to the gate. As 
he approached the gate, he accelerated his pace. 

" In truth," Monsoreau murmured, " they did n't say 
too much of him. Since you know the way so well, go, 
Eoland, go ; " and be dropped the reins on the horse's 
neck. He went along the boulevard, then turned into a 
shady lane, which cut across the country, passing grad- 
ually from a trot to a gallop. 
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" Oh ! " thought Monsoreau, as they entered the woods, 
"one would say we were going to Mdridor. Can his 
Highness be there ? " and his lace grew black at the 
thought. " Oh ! " he murmured, " 1 who was going to 
see the prince, and putting off till to-morrow to see my 
wife, shall I see them both at the same time's" 

The horse went on, turning fdways to the right. 

"We cannot be far from the park," said he. 

At that moment his horse neighed, and another an- 
swered him. In a minute Monsoreau saw a wall, and a 
horse tied to a neighboring tree. "There is some one 
here ! " said he, turning pale. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

WHAT M. DE MONSOEEAU CAME TO ANNOUNCE. 

As M. de Monsoreau approached, he remarked the dilapi- 
dation of the wall ; it was almost in steps, and the bram- 
bles had been torn away, and were lying about. He 
looked at the horse standing there. The animal had a 
saddle-cloth embroidered in silver, and in one corner an F 
and an A. There was no doubt, then, that it came from 
the prince's stables ; the letters stood for Fran9ois d'Anjou. 
The count's suspicions at this sight became real alarm. 
The duke had come here, and had come often ; for be- 
sides the horse waiting there, there was a second that 
knew the way. He tied up his horse near to the other, 
and began to scale the wall. It was an easy task ; there 
were places for both feet and hands, and the branches of 
an oak-tree, which hung over, had been carefully cut 
away. Once up, he saw at the foot of a tree a blue man- 
tilla and a black cloak, and not far off a man and woman, 
walking with arms interlaced, their backs turned to the 
wall, and nearly hidden by the trees. Unluckily for M. 
de Monsoreau, a stone fell from the wall and struck the 
ground with a great noise. 

At this noise the lovers must have turned and seen 
him, for the cry of a woman was heard, and a rustling of 
the branches as they ran away like startled deer. At this 
cry Monsoreau felt cold drops on his forehead, for he rec- 
ognized Diane's voice. Full of fury, he jumped over the 
wall, and with his drawn sword in his hand, tried to fol- 
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low the fugitives ; but they had disappeared, and ther 
was not a trace or a sound to guide him. What shouL 
he do in that solitude ? In what direction should he run 
The park was extensive ; he might, in pursuing thos 
whom he sought, encounter those whom he did not seek 
He concluded that the discovery he had made was enougl 
for the time ; and besides, he considered that he was toi 
much under the influence of violent passion to act witl 
the prudence necessary against a rival so powerful a 
Erangois, — for he had no doubt that his rival was thi 
prince. And then, if by chance it were not he, he had i 
mission to the Due d'Anjou which must be discharged a 
once; and when he should be in the duke's presence, hi 
would easily come to a conclusion in regard to his guilt o 
innocence. Then a sublime idea occurred to him ; it wai 
to climb back again over the wall, and carry off with hii 
own the horse he had seen there. He retraced his stepi 
to the wall and climbed up again ; but on the other sid< 
no horse was to be seen. His idea was so good that be- 
fore it came to him it had come to his adversary. He 
uttered a howl of rage, clinching his fists, but started off 
at once on foot. In two hours and a half he arrived at 
the gates of the city, dying with thirst, heat, and fatigue, 
but determined to interrogate every sentinel, and find out 
by what gate a man had entered with two horses. The 
first sentinel he applied to said that about two hours 
before a horse without a rider had passed through the 
gate, and had taken the road to the palace ; he feared 
some accident must have happened to his rider. Monso- 
reau ground his teeth with passion, and went on to the 
ducal palace. In the palace was much animation, a great 
noise, great hilarity. The windows shone like suns ; the 
kitchens sent forth enticing odors. But the wickets were 
closed, and it was necessary to have them opened. There 
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a difficulty presented itself. Monsoreau called the con- 
cierge and gave his name ; hut the eonderge would not 
recognize him. " You were erect," he said ; " and now 
you are hent." 

" It is fatigue." 

"You were pale, and now you are red." 

" It is the heat." 

"You were mounted, and you return on foot." 

" Because my horse took fright and threw me, and re- 
turned without a rider. Have you not seen my horse 1 " 

" Ah, yes ! " said the concierge. 

" At least, call the major-domo." 

The concierge, delighted at that opening to a release 
from all responsibility, sent for M. E6my, who came and 
immediately recognized Monsoreau. " Mon Dieu! whence 
do you come, and in such a state ? " he asked. 

Monsoreau repeated the same story he had told the 
concierge. 

"In fact," said the major-domo, approaching, "we were 
very anxious when we saw the horse return without a 
rider, — Monseigneur, especially, to whom I had the 
honor of announcing your arrival." 

"Ah! Monseigneur appeared anxious?" said M. de 
Monsoreau. 

" Yery anxious." 

" And what did he say % " 

" That you must be sent to him immediately on your 
return." 

" Very well ; I will take time only to visit the stable to 
see that nothing has happened to his Highness's horse." 

He went to the stable and found his horse in the stall 
he had taken him from ; then, without changing his dress, 
he went to the dining-room. The prince and all his gen- 
tlemen were sitting round a table magnificently served 
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and lighted. The duke, who had beeu told of his arri- 
val, received him without surprise, and told him to sit 
down and sup with him. 

" Monseigneur," replied he, " I am hungry, tired, and 
thirsty ; but I will neither eat, drink, nor sit down till I 
have delivered to your Highness a message of the highest 
importance." 

" You come from Paris 1 " 

" Yes, in great haste." 

"Well, speak." 

Monsoreau advanced with a smile on his lips and 
hatred in his heart, and said, " Monseigneur, your mother 
is advancing hastily to visit you." 

The duke looked delighted. " It is well," said he. 
" M. de Monsoreau, I find you to-day, as ever, a faithful 
servant ; let us continue our supper, gentlemen." 

Monsoreau sat down with them, but gloomy and pre- 
occupied. He still seemed to see the two figures among 
the trees, and to hear the cry of Diane. 

" You are overcome with weariness," said the prince to 
him; "really, you had better go to bed." 

" Yes," said Livarot, " or he will go to sleep in his 
chair." 

" Pardon, Monseigneur ; I am tired out." 

" Get tipsy," said D'Antragues ; " there is nothing so 
refreshing as that. To your health. Count ! " 

" You must give us some good hunts," said Ribeirac ; 
"you know the country." 

" You have horses and woods here," said D'Antragues. 

"And a wife," added Livarot. 

" We will hunt a boar, Count," said the prince. 

" Oh, yes, to-morrow ! " cried the gentlemen. 

" What do you say, Monsoreau 1 " 

" I am always at your Highness's orders, but I am too 
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much fatigued to conduct a chase to-morrow ; besides 
which, I must examine the woods." 

" And we must leave him time to see his wife," cried 
the duke. 

" Granted," cried the young men ; " we give him 
twenty-four hours to do all he has to do." 

" Yes, gentlemen, I promise to employ them well." 

" l^ow go to bed," said the duke ; and M. de Monsoreau 
bowed, and went out, very happy to escape. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HOW THE KING LEAKNED OF HIS BELOVED BBOTHER'S 
FLIGHT, AND WHAT FOLLOWED. 

When Monsoreau had retired, the repast continued, and 
was more gay and joyous than ever. 

" Now, Livarot," said the duke, " go on with the story 
of your flight from Paris, which Monsoreau interrupted." 

Livarot continued ; but as our title of historian gives 
us the privilege of knowing better than Livarot himself 
what had occurred, we will substitute our recital for that 
of the young man. The story may suffer loss in point of 
vivacity, but it will gain in intelligibility, since we know 
as Livarot could not what took place at the Louvre. 

Towards the middle of the night Henri III. was awak- 
ened by an unaccustomed noise in the palace. There were 
oaths, blows on the wall, rapid steps in the galleries, and, 
amid all, these words, repeated by a thousand echoes, 
"What will the king say?" 

Henri sat up and called Chicot, who was asleep on the 
conch. 

Chicot opened one eye. 

"Ah, you were wrong to call me, Henri," said he; 
" I was dreaming that you had a son.'' 

" But listen." 

"To what? You say enough follies to me by day, 
without breaking in on my nights." 

" But do you not hear? " 

" Oh, oh ! I do hear cries." 
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" ' What will the king say ? What will the king say ? ' 
Do you hear 1 " 

" It is one of two things, — either your dog Karcissus is 
ill, or the Huguenots are taking their revenge for Saint 
Bartholemew." 

"Help me to dress." 

"If you will first help me to get up." 

" What a misfortune ! what a misfortune ! " they heard 
repeated in the antechambers. 

".. The devil ! this looks serious," said Chicot. 

" Shall we arm ourselves ? " said the king. 

" We had better go first and see what is the matter." 

Almost immediately they went out by the secret door 
into the gallery which led to the Duo d'Anjou's apart- 
ments. There they saw arms uplifted towards the heav- 
ens, and heard exclamations of despair. 

"Oh, oh!" cried Chicot, "I understand. Your un- 
happy prisoner has hanged himself in his prison. I 
congratulate you, Henri ; you are a better politician 
than I thought." 

" Oh, no ; it cannot be that." 

" So much the worse." 

" Come on ; " and they entered the duke's chamber. 
The window was open, and the ladder still hung from it. 
Henri grew as pale as death. 

"Oh, my son, you are not so blase as I thought!" 
said Chicot. 

" Fled ! escaped ! " cried Henri, in such a thundering 
voice that all the gentlemen who were crowded round the 
window turned in terror. Schomberg tore his hair, Qu^lus 
and Maugiron struck themselves like madmen ; as for 
D'Epernon, he had vanished, upon the plausible pretence 
of pursuing the Due d'Anjou. 

Upon seeing the punishment which in their despair his 
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favorites inflicted on themselves the king suddenly be- 
came calm. " Gently, my son," said he, laying hold 
of Maugiron. 

" No ! mordieu ! " cried he, " I will kill myself ! " and 
he knocked his head against the wall. 

" Holloa ! help me to hold him ! " cried Henri. 

"Ho, comrade!" said Chicot; "there is a pleasanter 
death than that, — run your sword through your body." 

" Will you hold your tongue, brute 'i " said Henri, with 
tears in his eyes. 

Meantime Qu^lus was pounding his cheeks with his 
fist. 

" Qu^lus, my child," said the king," you will be as blue 
as Schomberg when he came out of the indigo." 

Quelus stopped ; but Schomberg still continued to tear 
at his hair. 

" Schomberg, Schomberg ! a little reason, I beg ! " 

" It is enough to drive one mad." 

" Indeed, it is a terrible misfortune, and so you must 
preserve your reason, Schomberg. Yes, it is a frightful 
calamity ; T am juined ! Here is civil war begun in my 
kingdom. Whomdif? Who furnished the ladder ? Mor- 
dieu / I will hang all the city ! Who was it ? Ten thous- 
and crowns to whomsoever will tell me his name, and 
one hundred thousand to whomsoever will bring him to 
me, dead or alive ! " 

" It must have been some Angevin," said Maugiron. 

" Pardieu ! you are right," cried Henri. 

" Ah, the Angevins ! they shall pay for it ! " 

As if that word had been a spark lighting a train of 
powder, a terrible explosion of cries and threats broke out 
against the Angevins. 

" Oh, yes, the Angevins ! " cried Qudlus. 

" Where are they % " roared Schomberg. 
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" Let them be ripped open ! " shouted Maugiron. 

"A hundred gibbets for a hundred Angevins ! " said 
Henri. 

Chicot could not remain silent in the midst of that 
general madness. He drew his sword ; and striking right 
and left with its flat side, he attacked the favorites and 
beat the walls, rolling his eyes and crying out, " Oh, 
ventre de biche I Oh, noble rage ! Ah, damnation ! The 
Angevins, mordieu ! Death to the Angevins ! " 

That cry, " Death to the Angevins ! " was heard through- 
out the city, as the cry of the Hebrew mothers was heard 
throughout all Rama. 

Meantime, the king had disappeared ; he had thought 
of his mother, and without saying a word, had gone to 
her. When he entered, she was half lying in a great arm- 
chair. She heard the news without answering. 

"You say nothing, Mother. Does not this flight seem 
to you criminal, and worthy of punishment ? " 

" My dear son, liberty is worth as much as a crown ; 
and remember, I advised you to fly in order to gain a 
crown." 

" My mother, he braves me ; he outrages me ! " 

" No ; he only saves himself." 

" Ah ! this is how you take my part." 

" What do you mean, my son % " 

" I mean that with age the feelings grow calm, — that 
you do not love me as much as you used to do." 

" You are wrong, my son," said Catherine, coldly ; " you 
are my beloved son, but he of whom you complain is also 
my son." 

'' Well, then, Madame, I will go to find other counsel- 
lors capable of feeling for me and of aiding me." 

" Go, my son ; and may God guide your counsellors, 
for they wiU have need of it to aid you in this strait ! " 
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" Adieu, then, Madame ! " 

" Adieu, Henri ! I do not pretend to counsel you, — you 
do not need me, I know, — but beg your counsellors to 
reflect well before they advise, and still more before they 
execute." 

" Yes, for the position is difficult ; is it not, Madame ^ " 

" Very grave," she replied, raising her eyes to heaven. 

" Have you any idea who it was that carried him ofiT' 

Catherine did not reply. 

" I think it was the Angevins," continued the king. 

Catherine smiled scornfully. "Tlie Angevins?" she 
repeated. 

" You do not think so ? " 

"Do you, really?" 

" Tell me what you think, Madame." 

"Why should I?" 

"To enlighten me." 

" Enlighten you ! I am but a doting old woman, whose 
only influence lies in her prayers and repentance." 

" No, Mother ; speak, — you are the cleverest of us 
aU." 

" Useless ; I have only the ideas of another age. Can 
Catherine — an old woman — still give counsel worth 
hearing ? — that, my son, is impossible." 

" Well, then, Mother, refuse me your counsel ; deprive 
me of your aid. In an hour I wiU hang all the Angevins 
in Paris." 

" Hang all the Angevins ! " exclaimed Catherine, in 
amazement. 

" Yes, hang, slay, massacre, burn ; already my friends 
are running through the city to break the bones of those 
cursed rebels." 

" Let them beware, unhappy man ! " said Catherine, 
aroused by the seriousness of the situation. " They will 
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ruin themselves, — whicli would be nothing; but they 
will ruin you also." 

" How so 1 " 

" Blind ! Will kings eternally have eyes, and not 
see t " 

" Kings must avenge their injuries, — it is but justice ; 
and in this case all my subjects will rise to defend me." 

" You are mad." 

"Why so r' 

" You will make oceans of blood flow. The standard 
of revolt will soon be raised ; and you will arm against 
you a host who never would rise for Francois." 

" But if I do not revenge myself they will think I am 
afraid." 

" Did any one ever think I was afraid 1 Besides, it was 
not the Angevins." 

" Who was it, then 1 It must have been my brother's 
friends." 

" Your brother has no friends." 

" But who was it then ? " 

" Your enemy." 

" What enemy ? " 

" Eh ! my son, you know you have never had but 
one, — yours, mine, your brother Charles's ; always the 
same." 

" Henri de Navarre, you mean ? " 

" Yes, Henri de Navarre." 

" He is not at Paris." 

" Do you know who is at Paris and who is not ? Do 
you know anything ? Have you eyes and ears ? Have 
you around you those who see and hear ] No, you are 
all deaf; you are all blind." 

" Henri de Navarre ? " repeated Henri. 

" My son, in every disappointment you meet with, in 
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every misfortune that happens to you of which the authoi 
is unknown, do not seek or conjecture ; it is useless. Cry 
out, ' It is Henri de Navarre ; ' and you wiU be sure to be 
right. Strike on the side where he is, and you will be 
sure to strike right. Oh, that man, that man ! — he is' 
the sword suspended over the head of the Valois." 

" Then you think I should countermand my orders 
about the Angevins 1 " 

" At once, without losing an instant. Hasten ! perhaps 
you are already too late." 

Henri flew out of the Louvre to find his friends, but 
found only Chicot sitting on a stone, and drawing geo- 
graphical outlines in the sand. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

HOW, AS CHICOT AND THE QUEEN-MOTHER WERE AGREED, 
THE KING BEGAN TO AGREE WITH THEM. 

" Is this how you defend your king ] " cried Henri. 

" I defend him in my own way, and I think it is a 
good one." 

« Good, indeed ! " 

" I maintain it, and I will prove it." 

" I am curious to hear this proof." 

" It is easy ; but iirst, we have committed a great 
folly." 

" How so 1 " cried Henri, struck by the agreement 
between Chicot and his mother. 

" Yes," replied Chicot, " your friends are crying through 
the city, ' Death to the Angevins ! ' and now that I reflect, 
it was never proved that they had anything to do with 
the affair. And your friends, crying thus through the 
city, will raise that nice little civil war of which MM. 
de Guise have so much need, and which they did not 
succeed in raising for themselves. Besides which, your 
friends may get killed, — which would not displease me, 
I confess, but which would afflict you, — or else they will 
chase all the Angevins from the city, which will please 
M. d'Anjou enormously." 

" Mordieu ! " cried the king, " do you think, then, that 
things are already so bad as that 1 " 

" Yes, if not worse." 
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" But all this does not explain what you do here, sitting 
on a stone." 

"I am tracing a plan of all the provinces that your 
brother will raise against us, and am computing the num- 
ber of men each will furnish to tlie revolt." 

" Chicot, Chicot, I have, then, around me only birds of 
ill omen.'' 

" The owl sings at night, my son ; it is his hour. Now 
it is dark, Henri, so dark that one might take the day for 
the night, and I sing what you ought to hear. Look ! " 

" At what 1 " 

" My geographical plan. Here is Anjou, something 
like a tartlet, you see ; there your brother wUl take refuge. 
Anjou, weU. managed, as Monsoreau and Bussy will man- 
age it, will alone furnish to your brother ten thousand 
combatants." 

" Do you think so 1 " 

" That is the minimum. Let us pass to Guyenne ; here 
it is, — this figure like a calf walking on one leg. Of 
course, you will not be astonished to find discontent in 
Guyenne ; it is an old focus for revolt, and the English 
are hardly out of it. Guyenne, then, will be quick to rise, 
not against you, but against France. They can furnish 
eight thousand soldiers ; that is not much, but they are 
well trained. Then we have B6arn and Navarre ; you 
see these two divisions, which look like an ape on the 
back of an elephant, — they may furnish about six- 
teen thousand. Let us count now : ten thousand for 
Anjou, eight thousand for Guyenne, sixteen thousand 
for B^arn and Navarre, — ■ making a total of thirty-four 
thousand." 

" You think, then, that the King of Navarre will join 
my brother 1 " 

« I should think so." 
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" Do you believe that he had anything to do with my 
brother's escape ? " 

Chicot looked at him. " That is not your own idea, 
Henriquet." 

" Why not ? " 

" It is too clever, my son." 

" Never mind whose idea it was ; answer my question." 

" Well ! I heard a ventre-saint-gris in the Rue de la 
Ferronnerie." 

" You heard a ventre-saint-gris ? " cried the king. 

" Faith, yes," replied Chicot ; " I was recalling it only 
to-day." 

" He was in Paris ? " 

" I think so." 

" And what makes you think so ? " 

" I saw him." 

" You saw Henri de Navarre in Paris 1 " 

" Yes." 

" You saw my mortal enemy here, and did not teU me ? " 

" A man is a gentleman or he is not," said Chicot. 

" Well t " 

" Well, if one is a gentleman he is not a spy, — 
that's aU." 

Henri became thoughtful. " So," said he, " Anjou 
and Beam ! — my brother Frangois and my cousin 
Henri ! " 

" Without counting the three Guises, you understand." 

"What! do you think they will join the alliance?" 

" Thirty-four thousand men to begin with," said 
Chicot, counting on his fingers, — " ten for Anjou, eight 
for Guyenne, sixteen for Beam ; twenty or twenty-five 
thousand more under command of M. de Guise, as lieu- 
tenant-general of your armies ; total, fifty-nine thousand 
men. If we call it fifty thousand, on account of gout, 
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rheumatism, sciatica, and other infirmities, it is still, as 
you see, my son, a very pretty total." 

"But Henri de Navarre and the Due de Guise are 
enemies." 

" Which -will not prevent their uniting against you ; 
they will he free to fight with each other when they have 
conquered you." 

" You are right, Chicot, and my mother is right ; we 
must prevent an outbreak. Help me get together the 
Swiss." 

" Oh, yes ! Qu^lus has them." 

" My guards, then." 

" Schomberg has them." 

" My household, at least." 

" They have gone with Maugiron." 

" Without my orders ? " 

" And when do you ever give orders, Henri 'i Ah ! 
when it is a question of processions or flagellations, perhaps 
you do ; but when there is a question of war, when there 
is a question of government, — why that concerns M. de 
Schomberg, M. de Quelus, and M. de Maugiron. As to 
D'Epernon I say nothing, since he hides himself." 

" Mordieu I" cried Henri, " is that the way things are 
going on % " 

"Allow me to say, my son," said Chicot, "that you 
discover rather late in the day that you are the seventh or 
eighth king in your kingdom." 

Henri bit his lips and stamped with his foot. 

" Eh ! " said Chicot, peering into the darkness. 

" What is it 1 " asked the king. 

" Ventre de biche ! there they are ! See, Henri, there 
are your men." And he pointed out to the king three or 
four cavaliers who were running, followed at a distance by 
men on horseback, and a crowd of men on foot. The 
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cavaliers were about to re-enter the Louvre, not seeing 
those two men standing near the ditch, and half con- 
cealed in the dim light. 

" Schomberg ! " cried the king, " this way ! " 

" Holloa ! " said Schomberg ; " who calls 1 " 

" Come, my child, come ! " 

Schomberg thought be recognized the voice and ap- 
proached. " Eh ! " said he, " God damn me, it is the 
king ! " 

" Yes, impatiently awaiting you ; what have you done 1 " 

" What have we done 1 " said a second cavalier, 
approaching. 

" Ah ! come here, Quelus," said the king ; " and do not 
go away again without my permission." 

" There is no need," said a third, in whom the king 
recognized Maugiron, " since all is finished." 

" All is finished ? " repeated the king. 

" God be praised ! " said D'Epernon, suddenly appearing. 

" Hosanna ! " cried Chicot, lifting his hands towards 
the heavens. 

" You have killed them, then 1 " said the king, and 
added in a low voice, " At any rate the dead never 
return." 

" You have killed them ? " said Chicot. " Ah ! if you 
have killed them there is nothing to say." 

" Oh ! we had not that trouble ; the cowards ran away, 
— we had scarcely time to cross our swords with them." 

Henri grew pale. " With whom ? " said be. 
"WithD'Antragues." 
" You killed him, at any rate ? " 
" On the contrary, he killed a lackey of Qu^lus's." 
" They were, then, on their guard 1 " asked the king. 
" Parbleu / I should think so ! " cried Chicot. " You 
shout ' Death to the Angevius ! ' you fire the cannon. 
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you ring the bells, you set aU the old iron in Paris 
tremhling ; and you expect those honest men to be as 
deaf as you are stupid." 

" Oh ! " murmured the king, " here is a civil war 
lighted up." 

Qu^lus started. " The devil ! " he said, " it is true." 

" Ah ! " said Chicot, " you begin to perceive it, do you 1 
That is fortunate. Here are MM. de Schomberg and de 
Maugiron, who have as yet no suspicion of it." 

"We reserve ourselves," replied Schomberg, "to defend 
the person and the crown of his Majesty." 

" Eh, pardieu ! " said Chicot, " for that we have M. de 
CriUon, who does u't cry as loud as you do, but is worth 
quite as much." 

" But, M. Chicot, you cried with us, ' Death to the 
Angevins ! ' " 

" Oh, that is a different thing ! I am a fool, and you 
are clever men." 

" Come, peace, gentlemen ; we shall have enough of 
war soon." 

" What are your Majesty's orders ? " 

" That you employ the same ardor in calming the peo- 
ple as you have done in exciting them, and that you 
bring back all the Swiss, my guards, and my household, 
and have the doors of the Louvre closed ; so that perhaps 
to-morrow the bourgeois may take the whole thing for a 
drunken frolic." 

The young men went off, and Henri returned to his 
mother. 

" Well," said she, " what has happened ? " 

" AU that you foresaw, Mother." 

" They have escaped ] " 

" Alas, yes ! " 

" What eke 1 " 
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" Is not that enough 1 " 

" The city 1 " 

" Is in tumult. But that is not what disquiets me ; 
I hold it under my hand." 

" No, it is the provinces." 

" Which will revolt," said Henri, 

"What shall you do?" 

" I see but one thing.'' 

"What is that?" 

" To withdraw the army from La Charity and march on 
Anjou.'' 

" And M. de Guise ? " 

" Oh, I will arrest him if necessary." 

" And you think violent measures will succeed 1 " 

" What can I do, then 1 " 

" All that you propose is impossible, my son." 

" Ah ! " cried Henri, in deep disgust, " I am, then, 
badly inspired to-day ? " 

" No ; but you are troubled. Eecover yourself first, and 
then we will see." 

" Then, Mother, have ideas for me. Let us do some- 
thing ; we must act." 

" Send an ambassador." 

"To whom?" 

" To your brother." 

" An ambassador to that traitor ! You humiliate me. 
Mother." 

" This is not a moment to be proud," said Catherine, 
sternly. 

" An ambassador who will ask for peace 1 " 

" Who will buy it if necessary.'' 

" And, mon Dieu ! for what advantage ? " 

" If it were only to secure quietly, afterwards, those 
who have gone to make war on you." 
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" Oil ! I would give four provinces of my kingdom for 
that?" 

" Well, then, the end is worth the means." 

" I helieve you are right, Mother ; but whom shall I 
send ? " 

" Seek among your friends." 

" My mother, I do not know a single man to whom I 
could confide such a mission." 

" Confide it to a woman, then." 

" To a woman ! My mother, would you consent 1 " 

" My son, I am very old and very weak, and death 
will perhaps await me on my return ; but I will make 
this journey so rapidly that your brother and his friends 
win not have had time to learn their own power." 

" Oh, my good mother ! " cried Henri, kissing her 
hands, "you are my support, my benefactress, my 
providence ! " 

" That means that I am still Queen of France," mur- 
mured Catherine, regarding her son with an expression in 
which there was as much pity as tenderness. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

IN WHICH IT IS PROVED THAT GRATITUDE WAS ONE OF 
SAINT-LUC'S VIRTUES. 

The next morning M. de Monsoreau rose early, and de- 
scended into the courtyard of the palace. He entered the 
stable, where Roland was in his place. 

"Are the horses of Monseigneur taught to return to 
their stable alone]" he asked of the man who stood 
there. 

" No, Monsieur the Count." 

" But Eoland did so yesterday." 

" Oh, he is remarkably intelligent." 

" Has he ever done it before ? " 

" No, Monsieur ; he is generally ridden by the Due 
d'Anjou, who is a good rider, and never gets thrown." 

" I was not thrown," replied the count, " for I also am 
a good rider. No, I tied him to a tree while I entered 
a house, and when I returned he had disappeared. I 
thought he had been stolen, or that some passer-by had 
played a bad joke by carrying him away ; that was why 
I asked how he returned to the stable." 

" He returned alone, as the major-domo had the honor 
to inform Monsieur the Count yesterday." 

" It is strange. Monseigneur often rides this horse, you 
say 1 " 

" Nearly every day." 

" His Highness returned late last night ? " 

" About an hour before you." 
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" And what horse did he ride ? Was it a bay -with a 
white star on his forehead 1 " 

" No, Monsieur; he rode IsoUn, which you see 
here." 

"And in the prince's escort is there any one who rides 
such a horse as I describe ? " 

" I know of no one." 

"WeU," said Monsoreau, impatiently, "saddle me 
Eoland." 

"Eoland?" 

" Yes ; are there any orders against it 1" 

" No ; on the contrary, I was told to let you have any 
horse you pleased." 

When Roland was saddled, Monsoreau said to the man, 
" What are your wages per year ? " 

" Twenty crowns, Monsieur." 

" WUl you earn ten times that sum at once 1 " 

"Pardieu/ But how ?" 

" Find out who rode yesterday the horse I described." 

" Ah, Monsieur, what you ask is very difScult ; so many 
gentlemen come here." 

" Yes, but twp hundred crowns are worth some trouble.'' 

" Certainly, Monsieur the Count, and I wUl do my best 
to discover." 

" That is right, and here are ten crowns to encourage 
you." 

" Thanks, Monsieur the Count." 

" Well, tell the prince I have gone to reconnoitre the 
wood for the chase." 

As he spoke, he heard steps behind him, and turned. 
" Ah, M. de Bussy ! " he cried. 

" Why, Monsieur the Count, who would have thought 
of seeing you here ! " 

" And you. Monsieur, — you are said to be HI." 
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" So I am ; my doctor orders absolute rest, and for a 
week I have not left the city. Ah, you are going to ride 
Roland ; I sold him to the duke, who is so well pleased 
with him that he rides him almost every day." 

Monsoreau turned pale. " Yes," said he, " I under- 
stand that. He is an excellent animal; I rode him 
yesterday.'' 

" Which makes you wish for him again to-day t " 

" Yes." 

" Pardon ! " continued Bussy ; " you spoke of preparing 
for a chase 1 " 

"Yes, the prince wishes for one." 

" And where is it to he 1 " 

" Near M^ridor. Will you come with me 1 " 

" No, thank you, I shall go to bed ; the fever is gain- 
ing on me." 

" Oh ! " cried a voice from behind, " there is M. de 
Bussy out without permission." 

"The Haudouin," said Bussy; "good! now I am 
on sure ground. Adieu, Count ; I commend Roland to 
you." 

Bussy went away, and Monsoreau jumped into the 
saddle. 

"What is the matter f" said R^my ; "you look so 
pale that I almost believe you are really iU." 

" Do you know where he is going ? " 

" No." 

" To M^ridor." 

" Well, did you hope he would not ? " 

" Man Dieu ' what will happen, after what he saw 
yesterday ? " 

" Madame de Monsoreau will deny everything." 

" But he saw her.'' 

" She will say he did not." 
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" She will never have the courage." 

"Oh, M. de Bussy, is it possible you do not know 
women better than that '! " 

" R^my, I feel very iU." 

" So I see. Go home, and I wUl prescribe for you." 

" What t " 

" A slice of fowl and ham, and some lobster." 

" Oh, I am not hungry." 

" The more reason I should order you to eat.'' 

" R^my, I fear that that wretch wLU make a great scene 
at Meridor. I ought to have gone with him when he 
asked me." 

"What for?" 

" To sustain Diane." 

" Oh, she will sustain herself. Besides, you ought not 
to be out ; we agreed you were too ill." 

" I could not help it, R^my, I was so uneasy." 

R^my carried him off, and made him sit down to a 
good breakfast. 

M. de Monsoreau wished to see if it were chance or 
habit that had led Roland to the park wall ; therefore he 
left the bridle on his neck. Roland took precisely the 
same road as on the previous day ; and before very long 
M. de Monsoreau found himself in the same spot as be- 
fore, only now the place was solitary, and no horse was 
there. The count climbed the wall again, but no one was 
to be seen ; judging that it was useless to watch for 
people on their guard, he went on to the park gates. The 
baron, seeing his son-in-law coming over the drawbridge, 
advanced ceremoniously to meet him. Diane, seated 
under a magnificent sycamore, was reading poetry, while 
Gertrude was embroidering at her side. The count, after 
greeting the baron, perceived them. He got off his horse 
and approached them. 
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Diane rose, took three steps towards the count, and 
made to him a grave reverence. 

" What calmness, or rather, what perfidy ! " murmured 
the count : " what a tempest I shall raise on the hosom of 
those quiet waters ! " 

A lackey approached ; Monsoreau threw him the bridle, 
and then, turning towards Diane, "Madame," said he, 
" will you grant me the favor of an interview 1 " 

"Willingly, Monsieur." 

" Do you do us the honor of remaining at the chateau?" 
asked the baron. 

"Yes, Monsieur, until to-morrow at least." 

The baron went away to give orders ; and Diane re- 
seated herself, while Monsoreau took Gertrude's chair, and 
with a look which would have intimidated the most reso- 
lute man, said, "Madame, who was in the park with you 
yesterday ? " 

Diane looked at her husband with eyes that were clear 
and undisturbed. "At what time?" she asked with a 
voice from which she succeeded in banishing all emotion. 

" At six." 

" Where 1 " 

" Near the copse." 

" It must have been some one else ; it was not I." 

" It was you, Madame." 

" What do you know about it 1 " 

" Tell me the man's name ! " cried Monsoreau, furiously. 

"Whatman?" 

" The man who was walking with you." 

" I cannot tell, if it was some other woman." 

" It was you, I tell you," said Monsoreau, striking the 
earth with his foot. 

" You are wrong. Monsieur," replied Diane, coldly. 

" How dare you deny it ? I saw you." 
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" You, Monsieur ? " 

" Yes, Madame, myself. And there is no other lady 
here." 

" You are wrong again ; there is Jeanne de Brissac." 

" Madame de Saint-Luc ? " 

" Yes j my friend." 

"And M. de Saint-Luc?" 

" Never leaves her ; theirs was a love-match. It was 
Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Luc whom you saw." 

" It was not M. de Saint-Luc ; it was not Madame de 
Saint-Luc. It was you, whom I clearly recognized, with 
a man whom I do not know, but whom I will know, I 
swear to you." 

" You persist, then, in saying that it was I, Monsieur ? " 

'' But I teU you that I recognized you ; I tell you that I 
heard the cry you uttered." 

" When you are more reasonable, Monsieur, I shall be 
ready to hear you ; at present I will retire." 

"No, Madame," said Monsoreau, holding Diane by the 
arm; "you shall stay." 

" Monsieur, here are Monsieur and Madame de Saint- 
Luc ; I trust you will contain yourself in their presence." 

Indeed, Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Luc ap- 
proached. Jeanne bowed to Monsoreau ; and Saint-Luc 
gave him his hand, then leaving his wife to Monsoreau, 
took Diane, and they moved on towards the house, warned 
by the bell for dinner, which was early at Meridor, as the 
baron preserved the old customs. The conversation at 
dinner was general, and turned naturally on the Due 
d'Anjou and the movement his arrival had caused. 
Diane sat far from her husband, between Saint-Luc and 
the baron, 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

THE PROJECT OP M. DB SAINT-LUC. 

When the repast was over, Monsoreau took Saint-Luc's 
arm and went out. " Do you know," said he, "that I 
am very happy to have found you here 1 The solitude 
of M^ridor frightened me." 

" What ! " said Saint-Luc, " with your wife 1 As for 
me, with such a companion I should find a desert too 
populous." 

" I do not say no," replied Monsoreau, biting his lips ; 
" but still — " 

" Still, what 1 " 

" I am very glad to have met you here." 

" Really, Monsieur, you are very polite ; for I cannot 
believe that you could possibly fear ennui with such a 
companion, and in such a country." 

" Bah ! I pass half my life in the woods." 

" The more reason for being fond of them, it seems to 
me. See this admirable park ; I know I shall be very 
sorry to leave it. Unfortunately I fear I shall be forced to 
do so before long." 

"WhysoT' 

" Oh, Monsieur, when is man the arbiter of his own 
destiny 1 He is like the leaf of the tree, which the wind 
blows about. You are very fortunate." 

"Fortunate; howl" 

" To live among these splendid trees." 
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" Oh, I do not think I shall stay here long. I am not 
so fond of nature, and I fear these woods ; I think they 
are not safe." 

" Why, — on account of their loneliness, do you 
mean 1 " 

" No, not that, for I suppose you see friends here." 

" Faith, no," said Saint-Luc, with a perfect naivete, 
"not a soul." 

" Ah, really ! You do not sometimes receive a 
visitor?" 

" Not since I have been here, at least." 

" Not one gentleman from the court at Angers ? " 

" Not one." 

" Impossible." 

" It is true." 

" Then I am mistaken on that point." 

" Entirely ; but why is not the park safe ? Are there 
bears here ? " 

" Oh, no." 

"Wolves]" 

" No." 

" Eobbers 1 " 

" Perhaps. Tell me. Monsieur, is not Madame de Saint- 
Luc very pretty ] She appeared so to me." 

" Why, yes." 

" Does she often walk in the park ? " 

" Often ; she adores the woods, like myself. But why 
that question 1 " 

" For nothing. And do you accompany her "i " 

" Always." 

" Almost always," continued the count. 

" What the devil are you driving at ? " 

" Oh, mon Dieu t nothing, — or at least a trifle." 

" I listen." 
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"They told me — " 

" Well 1 " 

" You will not be angry ? " 

" I never am so." 

" Besides, between husbands, these confidences are 
right; they told me a man had been seen wandering in 
the park." 

" A man "i " 

"Yes." 

" Who came for my wife ? " 

" Oh ! I do not say that." 

"You would be wrong not to tell me, my dear Mon- 
soreau. Who saw him ? Pray tell me." 

" Oh, to tell you the truth, I do not think it was for 
Madame de Saint-Luc that he came.'' 

" For whom, then ? " 

" Ah ! I fear it was for Diane." 

" Ah ! bah ! " said Saint-Luc, " I should prefer that." 

" What ! you would prefer that 1 " 

" Certainly ; you know we husbands are an egotistical 
set. Every one for himself, and God for us all." 

" The Devil, rather." 

" Then you think a man entered here ? " 

" I more than think," said Monsoreau, " for I saw him." 

" You saw a man in the park ? " 

« Yes." 

"When?" 

" Yesterday." 

" Alone 1" 

"With Madame de Monsoreau." 

"Where?" 

"Just here to the left." And as they had walked 
down to the old copse, Monsoreau, from where he was, 
could point out the place to his companion. 
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" Ah ! " said Saint-Luc, " here is a wall in a had state ; 
I must warn the haron." 

"Whom do you suspect ■?" asked Monsoreau. 

"Of what?" 

" Of climhjng over here to talk to my wife." 

Saint-Luc seemed to plunge himself into a profound 
meditation, the result of which M. de Monsoreau awaited 
with anxiety. 

""WeUr' said he. 

" Why," said Saint-Luc, " it must have heen — " 

" Who ? " asked the count, eagerly. 

"Why, yourself! " 

"You are joking, M. de Saint-Luc," said the count, 
petrified. 

" Upon my word, no ; when I was first married I did 
such things. Why should n't you 1 " 

" Come ! you are trying to put me off ; hut do not fear, 
I have courage. Help me in my search ; you will do me 
an immense favor." 

Saint-Luc shook his head. " It must have been you," 
said he. 

" Do not jest, I beg of you ; the thing is serious." 

" Do you think so 1 " 

" I am sure of it." 

" That is another thing, then ; and how does this man 
come 1 " 

" He comes secretly, parbleu ! " 

" Often ? " 

" I should think so ! Look at the marks in the waU." 

" They are there, it is true." 

" Have you never seen anything of what I now tell 
you ? " 

" Oh ! " said Saint-Luc, " I did indeed suspect some- 
thing of the kind." 
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" Ah ! you see," said the count, agitated ; " and then 1 " 

"And then? I was not uneasy] I supposed it was 
you." 

" But since I tell you that it was not 1 " 

" I believe you, my dear sir." 

"Well, then — " 

"It must have been some one else." 

Monsoreau began to look black ; but Saint-Luc preserved 
his easy nonchalance. " I have an idea," said he. 

« Tell me." 

"If it were — " 

« Well ! " 

" But, no." 

" Pray speak." 

"TheDucd'Anjou." 

" I thought so at first ; but I have made inquiries, and 
it could not have been he." 

" Oh ! he is very cunning." 

"Yes, but it was not he." 

« Wait, then." 

"WeU?" 

" I have another idea ; if it was neither you nor the 
duke, it must have been I." 

"You?" 

"Why not?" 

" You to come on horseback to the outside of the park, 
when you live inside ! " 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! I am such a capricious being." 

" You, who fled away when you saw me !" 

" Oh ! any one would do that." 

" Then you were doing wrong ? " cried the count, no 
longer able to keep in his anger. 

" I do not say I was not." 

" You are mocking me," cried the count, growing 
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very pale, " and have been doing so for a quarter of an 
hour." 

"You are wrong, Monsieur," said Saint-Luc, drawing 
out his watch, and looking at Monsoreau with an expres 
sion which made him shudder, in spite of his fierce cour- 
age ; " it has been twenty minutes." 

" But you insult me. Monsieur." 

" And do you imagine that you are not insulting me. 
Monsieur, with your police questions 1 " 

" Ah ! now I see clearly." 

" How wonderful, at ten o'clock in the morning I But 
what do you see?" 

" I see that you act in concert with the traitor, the 
coward, whom I saw yesterday." 

" I should think so ! he is my friend." 

" Then I will kill you instead of him." 

" Bah ! in your own house, suddenly, without warning ! 
Ah ! M. de Monsoreau, how badly you have been brought 
up, and how living among beasts spoils the manners ! 
Fie ! " 

" Do you not see that I am furious 1 " roared the count, 
standing before Saint-Luc with his arms crossed, and 
his features contracted by a frightful expression of the 
despair in his soul. 

" Yes, mordieu I I see it ; and really, fury is not at all 
becoming to you. You are horrible to look at when you 
are like that, my dear M. de Monsoreau." 

The count, beside himself, put his hand to his sword. 

" Ah ! " said Saint-Luc, " you try to provoke me ; you 
see I am perfectly calm." 

" Yes, I do provoke you." 

" Take the trouble to get over the wall ; on the other 
side we shall be on neutral ground." 

" What do I care ? " 
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" I do ; I do not want to kill you in your own house." 

" Very well," said Monsoreau, climbing over. 

" Take care ! Pray do not hurt yourself, my dear 

count ; those stones are loose," said Saint-Luc. Then he 

also got over. 
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CHAPTEE XXIV. 

HOW M. DB SAINT-LUC SHOWED M. DE MONSORBAU THE 
THBUSI THAT THE KING HAD TAUGHT HIM. 

" Abb yoTi ready ? " cried Monsoreau. 

" No ; I have the sun in my eyes." 

"Move then ; I warn you I shall kill you." 

" Shall you really ? Well, man proposes, and God dis- 
poses. Look at that bed of poppies and dandelions." 

"WeU!" 

" Well, I mean to lay you there." And Saint-Luc drew 
his sword, smiling. Monsoreau began the combat furiously, 
but Saint-Luc parried his thrusts skilfully. " Pardieu ! 
M. de Monsoreau," said he, " you use your sword very 
well ; you might kill any one but Bussy or me." 

Monsoreau grew pale on discovering the skill of his 
adversary. 

" You are perhaps surprised," continued Saint-Luc, " to 
find me handling my sword so properly. It is because 
the king, who loves me, as you know, has taken the 
trouble to give me a great many lessons ; he has taught 
me among other things a thrust, which you shall see pres- 
ently. I teU you so that if I should happen to kill you 
with that thrust, you may have the pleasure of knowing 
you are killed by the king's method, — it will be very flat- 
tering to you." And then suddenly he rushed furiously 
on Monsoreau, who, half wild with rage as he was, parried 
five thrusts, but received the sixth fuU in his chest. 
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" All ! " said Saint-Luc, " you will fall just where I said 
you would," as Monsoreau sank down on the poppies. 
Then, wiping his sword, Saint-Luc stood quietly hy, 
watching the changes which came over the face of the 
dying man. 

" Ah, you have killed me ! " cried Monsoreau. 

" I intended to do so ; but now I see you dying, devil 
take me if I am not sorry for what I have done ! You are 
horribly jealous, it is true ; but you were brave." And 
quite satisfied with that funeral oration, Saint-Luc knelt 
by Monsoreau, and said to him, " Have you any last 
wish 1 If so, tell it to me ; and on the faith of a gentle- 
man, it shall be executed. Are you thirsty 1 Shall I "get 
you water? " 

Monsoreau did not reply. He turned over with his 
face to the earth, biting the ground, and struggling in 
his blood. 

" Poor devil ! " said Saint-Luc, rising. " Oh, Friendship, 
Friendship, thou art an exacting divinity ! " 

Monsoreau opened his fading eyes, tried to raise his 
head, and fell back with a groan. 

" Come, he is dead ; let me think no more about him. 
Ah ! but that is not so easy, when you have killed a 
man." And jumping back over the wall, he went to the 
chateau. The first person he saw was Diane talking to 
his wife. " How weU she will look in black ! " he 
thought. Then, approaching them, " Pardon me," said 
he, "but may I say a few words to Jeanne?" 

" Do so ; I will go to my father." 

"What is it?" said Jeanne, when Diane was gone; 
"you look rather gloomy." 

" Why, yes." 

" What has happened ? " 

" Oh, mon Dieu / an accident." 
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"To you?" 

" Not precisely to me, but to a person who was near me." 

"Who was it r' 

" The person I was walking with." 

" M. de Monsoreau t " 

" Alas, yes ! poor dear man ! " 

" What has happened to him ] " 

" I believe he is dead." 

" Dead ! " cried Jeanne, starting back in horror. 

" Tes." 

" He who was here just now talking — " 

" Yes, that is just the. cause of his death ; he talked 
too much." 

" Saint-Luc, you are hiding something from me ! " cried 
Jeanne, seizing his hands. 

"I] Nothing ; not even the place where he lies." 

"Where is it?" 

" Down there behind the waU, — just where Bussy 
used to tie his horse." 

" It is you who killed him ! " 

" Parhleu ! who else could it be % There were only 
two of us ; I come back alive, and I tell you he is dead. 
It is not very difficult to determine which of us two 
killed the other." 

" How unfortunate for you ! " 

" Ah, dear friend ! he provoked me, insulted me, drew 
the sword first." 

"It is dreadful ! the poor man !" 

" Good ! I was sure of it ; before a week is over he 
will be called Saint Monsoreau." 

"But you cannot stay here in the house of the man 
you have killed." 

" So I thought at once, and that is why I came to ask 
you to get ready." 
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" He has not wounded you 1 " 

" At last ! although it comes a trifle late, it is a question 
which reconciles me to you. No, I am entirely unhurt." 

" Then we will go." 

" As quickly as possible, for you know the accident 
may be discovered at any moment." 

" Then Diane is a widow." 

" That is just what I thought of." 

" After you killed him r' 

"No, before." 

" WeU, I will go and tell her." 

" Spare her feelings." 

" Do not laugh. Meanwhile get the horses saddled. 
But where shall we go?" 

" To Paris." 

" But the king 1 " 

" Oh, he will have forgotten everything by this time ; 
besides, if there is to be war, as seems probable, my place 
is at his side. But I must have pen and ink." 

"For what?" 

" To write to Bussy ; I cannot leave Anjou without 
telling him why." 

" No, of course not ; you will find all that you require 
in my room." 

Saint-Luc went in, and wrote, — 

Deah Feibnd, — You will learn ere long, by report, of the 
accident which has happened to M. de Monsoreau ; we had 
together, by the old copse, a discussion on broken-down walls 
and horses that go home alone. In the heat of the argument 
he fell on a bed of poppies and dandelions so hard that he 
died there. your friend for Hfe, 

Saint-Luc. 

P. S. As yon may think this rather improbable, I must add 
that we had our swords in our hands. I ^et off at once for 
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Paris to make peace with the king, Anjou not seeming to me 
very safe after what has occurred. 

Ten uiinutes after, a servant set off for Angers with, 
this letter, while Monsieur and Madame de Saint-Luc 
went out by another door, leaving Diane much grieved at 
their departure, and much embarrassed how to teU the 
baron what had occurred. She had turned away her eyes 
from Saint-Luc as he passed. 

" That is the reward for serving your friends," said he 
to his wife ; " decidedly, every one is ungrateful except 
myself." 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

IN WHICH WE SEE THE QDEEN-MOTHEB ENTER THE TOWN 
OP ANGERS, BUT NOT TRIUMPHANTLY. 

At the same time that M. de Monsoreau fell under the 
sword of Saint-Luc, a flourish of trumpets sounded at the 
closed gates of Angers. It was Catherine de Medicis, 
who had come to enter Angers at the head of a consider- 
ahle troop of attendants. The arrival was announced to 
Bussy, who rose from his bed and went to the prince, 
who immediately got into his. Certainly the airs played 
by the trumpets were fine, but they had not the virtue of 
those which made the walls of Jericho fall, for the gates 
did not open. Catherine leaned out of her litter to show 
herself to the guards, hoping that the majesty of a royal 
countenance would have more effect than the sound of the 
trumpets. They saw her, and saluted her courteously, 
but did not open the gates. Then she sent a gentleman 
to demand admittance ; but they replied that Angers being 
in a state of war, the gates could not be opened without 
certain indispensable formalities. Catherine was furious. 
At last Bussy appeared, with five other gentlemen. 

" Who is there ? " cried he. 

" It is her Majesty the Queen-mother, who has come to 
visit Angers." 

" Very well ; go to the left, and about eighty feet from 
here you will find the postern." 

" A postern for her Majesty ! " cried the gentleman. 
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But Bussy was no longer there to hear ; he and his 
friends, who were laughing quietly, had ridden off towards 
the place indicated. 

" Did your Majesty hear t " asked the gentleman, — 
" the postern ! " 

" Oh, yes, Monsieur, I heard ; let us go there, if that be 
the only way to get in." And the flash from her eyes 
frightened the blunderer, who had thus emphasized her 
humiliation. 

The cortege turned to the left, and the postern opened. 

Bussy, on foot, with his unsheathed sword in his hand, 
advanced and bowed respectfully to Catherine. "Tour 
Majesty is welcome to Angers," said he. 

" Thank you, M. de Bussy," said the queen, descending 
from her litter, and advancing towards the little door. 

Bussy stopped her. " Take care, Madame ! " said he, 
" the door is low, and you will hurt yourself." 

" Must I then stoop ? " replied she. " It is the first time 
I ever entered a city so." 

Her Majesty's litter was hoisted over the wall, so that 
she could resume her place in it to go to the palace. 
Bussy and his friends rode on either side. 

" Where is my son 1, " cried she. " Why do I not see M. 
d'Anjou? " These words, which she would have preferred 
to repress, were forced from her by a resistless wrath. 
The absence of FranQois at such a moment capped the 
insulfi 

"Monseigneur is ill, Madame, or else your Majesty 
cannot doubt that he would have come himself to do 
the honors of Ms city." 

Catherine was sublime in hypocrisy. " 111 ! my poor 
child iU ! " she cried. "Ah ! let us hasten to him ! He 
is well cared for, I trust ? " 

" We do our best," said Bussy, looking at her with sur' 
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prise, as if asking whether in that woman there was a rem- 
nant of maternal feeling. 

" Does he know that I am here 1 " asked Catherine, 
after a pause. 

" Yes, Madame ; to be sure." 

" He must suffer much, then,'' she added in a tone of 
compassion. 

" Horribly ; he is subject to these sudden indispositions." 
" It was sudden, then 1 " 
" Mon Dieu I yes, Madame." 

When they arrived at the palace, Bussy ran up first to 
the duke. 

" Here she is ! " cried he ; " beware I " 
" Is she furious ? " 
" Exasperated." 
" Does she complain % " 
■'' No, she does worse, she smiles." 
" What do the people say ? " 

" They looked at her in mute terror ; now, Monseigueur, 
be careful." 

" We stick to war ? " 

" Pardieu, ask one htmdred to get ten, and with her 
you will only get live." 

" Bah ! you think me very weak. Are you all here 1 
Where is Monsoreau ? " 

" I believe he is at M^ridor." 

" Her Majesty the Queen-mother ! " cried the usher at 
the door. 

Catherine entered, looking pale, and dressed in black, 
according to her custom. The duke made a movement 
to rise ; but she threw herself into his arms and half 
stifled him with kisses. She did more, — she wept. 

" We must take care," said D'Antragues to Ribeirac, 
" each tear will be paid for by blood." 
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Catherine now sat do\yn on the foot of the bed. At a 
sign from Bussy every one went away but himself. 

" Will you not go and look after my poor attendants, 
M. de Bussy 1 — you who are at home here," said the 
queen. 

It was impossible not to go, so he replied, "I am 
happy to please your Majesty ; " and he retired, without 
having been able to make any sign to the duke. Cath- 
erine suspected him, and did not lose sight of him for 
a moment. 

Catherine wished to discover whether her son was really 
ill or was only feigning. But he, worthy son of such a 
mother, played his part to perfection. She had wept ; he 
had a fever. Catherine, deceived, thought him really ill, 
and hoped to have more influence over a mind weakened 
by suffering. She overwhelmed him with tenderness, 
embraced him, and wept so much that at last he asked 
her the reason. 

" You have run so great a risk, my child," she replied. 

" In escaping from the Louvre, Mother 1 " 

" No, afterwards." 

" How so ? " 

" Those who aided you in this unlucky escape — " 

"Well?" 

"Were your most cruel enemies." 

" She wishes to find out who it was," thought he. 

"The King of Navarre," continued she, "the eternal 
scourge of our race — " 

" Ah ! she knows," thought Frangois. 

"Can you believe," she said, "that he boasts of it, and 
thinks he has gained everything 1 " 

" That is impossible, for he had nothing to do with it ; 
and if he had, I am quite safe, as you see. I have not 
seen the King of Navarre for two years.'' 
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" It is not of that danger alone tliat I speak to you, 
my son," said Catherine, perceiving that the stroke had 
failed. 

" Of what, then 1 " replied the duke, smiling, as he 
saw the tapestry shake behind the queen. 

" The king's anger," said she, in a solemn voice, — " the 
furious anger which menaces you — " 

" This danger is something like the other, Madame. 
He may be furious ; but I am safe here." 

" You believe so 1 " she said in a tone that might have 
intimidated the most audacious. 

The tapestry moved. 

" I am sure of it," replied the duke ; " and it is so 
true, my good mother, that you have come yourself to tell 
me so." 

" How so ? " said Catherine, disturbed by the duke's 
tranquillity. 

" Because if you had been charged only with menaces, 
you would not have come ; and the king in that case 
would have hesitated to place such a ho.stage in my 
hands." 

" A hostage ! I ! " she cried in terror. 

" A most sacred and venerable one,'' replied the duke, 
with a triumphant glance at the wall. 

Catherine let faU her arms in despair ; she did not 
know that Bussy was encouraging the duke by signs. 

" My son," said she at length, " you are quite right ; 
they are words of peace I bring to you." 

" I listen, Mother ; and I think we shall now begin to 
understand each other." 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

LITTLE CAUSES AND GBBAT BPPEOTS. 

Catherine had, as we have seen, had the worst of the 
argument. She was surprised, and began to wonder if 
her son were really as decided as he appeared to be, when 
a slight event changed the aspect of affairs. Bussy had 
been, as we said, encouraging the prince secretly at every 
word that he thought dangerous to his cause. Now his 
cause was war at any price, for he wished to stay in 
Anjou, watch M. de Monsoreau, and visit his wife. That 
policy, extremely simple, complicated in the highest de- 
gree the politics of France. Great effects have small 
causes. For the reason given, Bussy, with many winks 
of the eyes, with furious grimaces, with trenchant ges- 
tures, with frightful play of the eyebrows, urged his mas- 
ter to an obdurate course. The duke, who was afraid 
of Bussy, allowed himself to be urged ; and we have seen 
how obstinate he was. 

Catherine was beaten at all points, and was thinking 
only of effecting an honorable retreat, when a little 
event, as unlooked for as the obstinacy of the Due 
d' Anjou, came to her support. 

Suddenly, when the conversation between mother and 
son was most lively, and the duke's resistance full of 
force, Bussy felt his cloak pulled. Wishing to lose 
nothing of the conversation, he reached out his hand, 
without turning, and touched a wrist and then an arm 
and then the shoulder of a man. Thinking then that the 
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matter might he important, he turned. The man was 
R^my. Bussy wished to speak ; but E^my put a finger 
on his lips and drew his master gently into an adjoining 
chamber. 

" What is it, then, E^my ■! " asked the count, very impa- 
tiently ; " and why do you disturb me at such a moment t " 

" A letter," said Eemy, in a low tone. 

" The devil take you ! For a letter you take me away 
from an interview of so great importance?" 

R6my seemed not to be disturbed by that attack. 
" There are letters and letters," said he. 

" Doubtless," thought Bussy. " Whence does it come?" 
he asked. 

" It is from Mdridor." 

"Oh!" said Bussy, with eagerness, "from Mdridor ! 
Thank you, my good Eemj'." 

" Then I was not wrong 1 " 

" Can you ever be wrong ? Where is that letter 1 " 

" Ah ! that is what made me think it of importance, — 
the messenger would give it only to yourself." 

"Is he here?" ' 

"Yes." 

" Bring him in." 

Eemy opened the door, and a groom entered. 

" Here is M. de Bussy," said Eemy. 

" Give it to me ; I am he whom you seek," said Bussy, 
putting a half-pistole in his hand. 

" Oh, I know you well," said the man, giving him the 
letter. 

" Did she give it to you ? " 

" No, he." 

" What he ? " asked Bussy, quickly, as he looked at 
the writing. 

« M. de Saint-Luc.'^ 
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" Ah, ah ! " 

Bussy had turned pale slightly, for at that word " he " 
he imagined for a moment that he had to do with the 
husband instead of the wife. He turned away to read 
the letter, and to conceal, while reading it, the emotion 
which every one must fear to exhibit in reading an im- 
portant letter, unless he is a Csesar Borgia, Machiavel, 
Catherine de Medicis, or the Devil. As he read the letter 

— with which we are already acquainted — the blood 
mounted to his head, and filled his eyes ; he became 
purple instead of pale, stood for a moment stupefied, and 
then, seeing that he was about to fall, threw himself into 
an armchair near the window. 

" Go ! " said Eemy to the groom, who was astounded 
at the efifect produced by the letter he had brought. He 
went away at once, thinking that the letter contained bad 
news, and fearing that his half-pistole would be taken 
from him. 

Eemy went to the count and shook him by the arm. 
" Mordieu /" he cried ; " speak to me this instant, or by 
the holy ^sculapius, I will bleed you in four places ! " 

Bussy rose ; he was no longer red, no longer stupefied, 

— he was gloomy. " See/' he said, " what Saint-Luc has 
done for me ; " and he handed the letter to Edmy. 

Eemy read it eagerly. " Well," said he, " this .seems 
to me very fortunate ; and Saint-Luc is a gallant man." 

" It is incredible ! " stammered Bussy. 

" Certainly ; but that is not to the point. Here is our 
position quite changed ; I shall have a Comtesse de Bussy 
for a patient." 

" Yes ; she shall be my wife." 

" It seems to me," said Eemy, " that it will be no great 
affair to bring that about ; she is your wife already more 
than she was the wife of her husband." 
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" Monsoreau dead ! " 

" Dead ! " E^my repeated ; " it is written.'' 

" Oh, it seems like a dream, E6my. What ! shall I 
see no more that spectre always coming between me and 
happiness 1 E^my, we are deceiving ourselves." 

" Not the least in the world. Mordieu I read it again : 
' He fell on a bed of poppies and dandelions so hard that 
he died there.' " 

"But Diane cannot stay at Mdridor, — I do not wish 
it; she must go where she will forget him." 

" Paris will be best ; people soon forget at Paris." 

" You are right ; we will' return to the little house in 
the Rue des Tournelles, and she shall pass there her 
months of widowhood in obscurity." 

" But to go to Paris you must have — " 

"What?" 

" Peace in Anjou." 

" True ; oh, mon Dieu ! what time lost ! " 

" That means that you are going at once to Meridor.'' 

" No, not I, but you ; I must stay here. Besides, she 
might not like my presence just now.'' 

" How shall I see her ? Shall I go to the chateau ? " 

" No, go first to the old copse and see if she is there ; 
if she is not, then go to. the ch§,teau." 

" What shall I say to her ? " 

" Say that I am half mad." And pressing the young 
man's hand, he returned to his place behind the tapestry. 

Catherine had been trying to regain her ground. " My 
son," she had said, " it seemed to me that a mother and 
son could not fail to understand each other." 

"Yet you see that happens sometimes." 

" Never when she wishes it." 

" When they wish it, you mean," said the duke, seek- 
ing a sign of approbation from Bussy for his boldness. 
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" But I wish it ! " cried Catherine. " Do you under- 
stand, Frangois? I wish it ! " And the expression of her 
voice was in contrast with her words, for her words were 
imperative, while her voice was almost supplicating. 

" You wish it 1 " replied the Due d'Anjou, smiling. 

" Yes," said Catherine ; " I wish it, and every sacrifice 
to that end will he readily made." 

" Ah ! ah ! " said Frangois ; " the devil ! " 

" Yes, dear child. What do you ask ■? What do you 
demand ? Speak." 

" Oh, my mother ! " said Fran5ois, almost embarrassed 
at a victory so complete that it left him no opportunity to 
act as a stern conqueror. 

" Listen, my son. You do not wish to drown the king- 
dom in hlood, — it is not possible ; you are neither a bad 
Frenchman nor a bad brother." 

" My brother insulted me, Madame, and I owe him 
nothing 'Either as brother or king." 

" But I, Frangois, — you cannot complain of me 'i " 

" Yes, Madame, you abandoned me,'' replied the duke, 
thinking that Bussy was still there and could hear him as 
before. 

" Ah, you wish to kill me ! Well, a mother does not 
care to live to see her children murder each other," cried 
Catherine, who wished very much to live. 

" Oh, do not say that, Madame, you tear my heart ! " 
cried Fran5ois, whose heart was not torn at all. 

Catherine burst into tears. The duke took her hands 
and tried to reassure her, not without uneasy glances to- 
wards the tapestry. 

" What do you want 1 " said Catherine. " At least de- 
clare your desires, that we may know where we are." 

"What do you want yourself? Come, Mother," said 
Frangois, "speak; I listen." 
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" I wish you to return to Paris, dear child, — to return 
to your brother's court, who will receive you with open 
arms." 

"No, Madame, it is not he whose arms are open to 
receive me ; it is the Bastille." 

" No ; return, and on my honor, on my love as a 
mother, I solemnly swear that you shall be received by 
the king as though you were king and he the Due 
d'Anjou." 

The duke looked at the tapestry. 

" Accept, my son ; you shall have honors, guards." 

" Oh, Madame, your son gave me guards, — guards of 
honor, even, since he chose his four favorites." 

" Do not reply so ; you shall choose your own. 
guards, and M. de Bussy shall be their captain, if you 
like." 

Again the duke glanced at the wall, and to his surprise 
saw Bussy smiling and applauding by every possible 
method. 

" What is the meaning of this change 1 " thought the 
duke. " Is it that he may be captain of my guards ? — 
Then must I accept ? " said he aloud, as though talking 
to himself. 

" Yes, yes ! " signed Bussy, with head and hands. 

" Leave Anjou, and return to Paris ? " 

" Yes ! " signed Bussy, more decidedly than ever. 

"Doubtless, dear child," said Catherine; " is it, then, 
so disagreeable to return to Paris ? " 

" Faith ! " said the duke to himself, " I am all at 
sea. It was agreed between us that I should refuse 
her everything, and now he urges me to peace and 
friendship ! " 

" Well," asked Catherine, anxiously, " what do you 
say]" 
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" Mother," said the duke, who wished to consult with 
Bussy in regard to that change of front, " I will reflect, 
and to-morrow — " 

" I have won," thought Catherine. 

They embraced once more, and separated. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

HOW M. DE MONSOREAU OPENED AND SHUT HIS EYES, WHICH 
PEOVED THAT HE WAS NOT DEAD. 

E^MT rode along, wondering in what humor he should 
find Diane, and what he should say to her. He had just 
arrived at the park wall, when his horse, which had been 
trotting, stopped so suddenly that had he not been a good 
rider, he would have heen thrown headlong. Remy, 
astonished, looked around for the cause, and saw before 
him a pool of blood, and a little farther on, a body lying 
against the wall. " It is Monsoreau ! " he exclaimed, and 
dismounting, he went forward towards the body. " It 
is strange," he said ; " he lies dead here, and the blood is 
down there. Ah ! there is the track ; he must have 
crawled hither from down there, or rather, that good 
M. de Saint-Luc leaned him up against the wall that the 
blood might not fly to his head. He died with his eyes 
open too." 

All at once Remy started back in horror ; the two eyes, 
that he had seen open, shut again, and a paleness more 
livid than ever spread itself over the face of the defunct. 
Eemy became almost as pale as M. de Monsoreau, but as 
he was a doctor, he quickly recovered his presence of 
mind, and said to himself, " If he has shut his eyes he is 
not dead." And as notwithstanding his self-possession, 
the situation was trying, and as the joints of his knees 
betrayed a greater weakness than was agreeable, he sat 
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down, or rather he slid down, to the foot of the tree 
which supported him, and so was face to face with the 
corpse. " And yet I have read," thought he, " of strange 
movements after death, which indicate the beginning of 
decay. This devil of a fellow frightens one even when 
he is dead. Yes, his eyes are quite closed. There is one 
method of ascertaining wliether he is dead or not, and 
that is to shove my sword into him ; if he does not move 
then, he is certainly dead." And Eemy was preparing 
for this charitable action, when suddenly the eyes opened 
again. This second incident produced on Eemy an 
effect contrary to that of the first. He jumped up as if 
moved by a spring, and a cold sweat bathed his forehead. 
This time the eyes of the dead man remained open. " He 
is not dead ! " murmured E^my ; " he is not dead ! Here 
■we are in a nice position ! Yes, but if I kill him he will 
be dead." And he looked at Monsoreau, who seemed 
also to be looking at him earnestly, as if he divined his 
thoughts. 

" Oh ! " cried Eemy, " I cannot do it. God knows 
that if he were upright before me I would kill him with 
all my heart ; but as he is now, helpless and three parts 
dead, it would be worse than a crime, it would be an 
infamy." 

" Help ! " murmured Monsoreau, "I am dying." 

" Mordieu /" thought Eemy, "my position is em- 
barrassing. I am a doctor, and as such, bound to succor 
my fellow-creatures when they suffer. It is true that 
Monsoreau is so ugly that he can scarcely be called a 
fellow-creature ; still, he is of the same species, — genus 
homo. Come, I must forget that I am the friend of 
M. de Bussy, and do my duty as a doctor." 
- " Help ! " repeated the wounded man. 

" Here I am," said Eemy. 
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" Bring me a priest and a doctor." 

" The doctor is here, and perhaps he will enable you 
to dispense with the priest." 

"Remy," said Monsoreau, " by what chance — " 

As may be seen, Monsoreau was faithful to his character. 
In his agony he was still suspicious and asked questions. 

Eemy understood all that the question might mean, 
This was no beaten road, and no one was likely to be 
there except upon particular business ; the question was 
therefore quite natural. 

" How is it that you are here 1 " repeated Monsoreau, to 
whom his suspicions restored a portion of his strength. 

" Pardieii !" Remy replied, "because a mUe or two 
from here I met M. de Saint-Luc — " 

" Ah ! my murderer." 

"And he said, 'Rfemy, go to the old copse; there you 
wiU find a man dead.' " 

" Dead ? " 

" Yes ; he thought so. You must n't think badly of him 
for that ; then I came, I saw, you were conquered." 

" And now tell me frankly, am I mortally wounded 1 " 

" Ah, the devil ! " said Remy, " that is a great ques- 
tion. However, I will find out ; let us see." 

Remy approached Monsoreau carefuUy, took off his 
cloak, his doublet, and shirt. The sword had penetrated 
between the sixth and seventh ribs. 

" Hum ! " said Remy, " do you suffer much 1 " 

" In my back, not in my chest." 

" Ah, let me see ; where '? " 

"Below the shoulder-bone." 

" The steel must have come against a bone." And he 
began to examine. "No, I am wrong," said he; "the 
sword came against nothing, but passed right through." 

Monsoreau fainted after this examination. 
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" Ah, that is all right ! " said Eemy, — " syncope, low 
pulse, cold in the hands and legs. The devil 1 the 
widowhood of Madame de Monsoreau will not last long, 
I fear." 

At this moment a slight hloody foam rose to the lips 
of the wounded man. Remy drew from bis pocket his 
lancet-case, then, tearing off a strip from the patient's sliirt, 
hound it round his arm. " We shall see," said he. " It' 
the blood flows, Madame Diane is perhaps not a widow ; 
but if it does not flow — Ah, ah ! it flows ! Pardon, my 
dear M. de Bussy, pardon ! but, faith,' one is a doctor 
before everything." 

Presently the patient breathed, and opened his eyes. 
" Oh ! " stammered he, " I thought all was over." 

" Not yet, my dear monsieur ; it is even possible — " 

" That I shall live ?" 

" Oh, mon Dieu / yes ; but let me close the wound. 
Stop ; do not move. Nature at this moment is aiding 
my work. I make the blood flow, and she stops it. Ah ! 
nature is a great doctor, my dear monsieur. Let me wipe 
your lips. See, the bleeding has stopped already. Good ; 
all goes well, — or rather, badly." 

" Badly 1 " 

" No, not for you ; but I know what I mean. My dear 
M. de Monsoreau, I am afraid I shall have the happiness 
to cure you." 

" You think I shall get well 'i " 

" Alas, yes ! " 

" You are a singular doctor, M. E^my." 

" Never mind, as long as I cure you," said he, rising. 

" Do not abandon me," said the count. 

" Ah ! you talk too much. Too much talking is inju- 
rious. That would n't be bad, — I ought to tell him to 
cry out." 
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" I don't understand you." 

" ^Fortunately. Now your wound is dressed. I will go 
to the chateau and fetch assistance." 

" And what must I do meanwhile ? " 

" Keep quite still ; do not stir ; breathe lightly, and try 
not to cough. Which is the nearest house t " 

" The Chateau de Meridor." 

" How shall I reach it ? " said Eemy, affecting ignorance. 

" Get over the wall, and you will find yourself in the 
park ; or foUow the park wall and you wiU come to the 
gate." 

" Very well ; I go." 

" Thanks, generous man." 

" Generous, indeed, if you only knew all." 

He soon arrived at the chateau, where all the inhabi- 
tants were busy looking for the body of the count ; for 
Saint- Luc, to gain time, had given them a wrong direc- 
tion. Rdmy came among them like a thunderbolt, and 
was so eaget to bring them to the rescue that Diane 
looked at him with surprise. 

" I thought he was Bussy's friend," she murmured, as 
Eemy disappeared, taking with him a wheelbarrow, lint, 
and water. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

HOW M. LB DUO d'aNJOU WENT TO M^RIDOE TO CON- 
GRATDLATB MADAME DB MONSOEEAU ON THE DEATH OF 
HER HUSBAND, AND FOUND HIM THERE BEFORE HIM. 

As soon as the duke left his mother, he hastened to 
Bussy, to know the meaning of all his signs. Bussy, 
who was reading Saint-Luc's letter for the fifth time, re- 
ceived the prince with a gracious smile. 

" What ! Monseigneur takes the trouble to come to my 
liouse to seek me 1 " 

" Yes, mordieu I I want an explanation." 

"From me r' 

" Yes, from you." 

" I listen, Monseigneur." 

" You tell me to steel myself against the suggestions of 
my mother, and to sustain the attack valiantly. I do so ; 
and in the hottest of the fight you tell me to surrender." 

" I gave you all those charges, Monseigneur, because I 
was ignorant of the object for which your mother came ; 
but now that 1 see that she has come to promote your 
Highness's honor and glory — " 

" What do you mean ] " 

"To be sure. What does your Highness want? To 
triumph over your enemies, do you not ? For I do not 
believe, as some people say, that you dream of becoming 
King of France." 

The duke looked sullen. 
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" Some might counsel you to it, but, believe me, they 
are your most cruel enemies. Consider for yourself, Mon- 
seigneur. Have you one hundred thousand men, ten mil- 
lions of livres, alliances with foreigners ; and, above all, 
would you turn against your king 1 " 

" My king did not hesitate to turn against me." 

"Ah! there you are right. Well! declare yourself; 
get crowned ; take the title of King of France. And if 
you succeed, I ask nothing better ; I should grow great 
with you." 

"Who speaks of being king?" cried the duke, angrily, 
'•' you discuss a question which I have never proposed, 
even to myself." 

"Well, then, that is settled. Let them give you a 
guard and five hundred thousand livres. Obtain, before 
peace is signed, a subsidy from Anjou, to carry on the 
war. Once you have it, you can keep it. So we shall 
have men, money, power ; and we can go on to — God 
knows what ! " 

" But once they have me at Paris, they will laugh at me." 

" Oh ! impossible, Monseigneur; did you not hear what 
the queen-mother offered you?" 

" She offered me many things." 

"That disquiets you? " 

"Yes." 

" But, among other things, she offered you a company 
of guards, even if I commanded it." 

" Yes, she offered that." 

" Well, accept ; I will be captain, D'Autragues and Liv- 
arot lieutenants, and Ribeirac ensign. Let us get up 
your company for you, and see if they dare to laugh at 
you then." 

" Faith I I believe you are right, Bussy ; I will think 
of it." 
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■' Do so, Monseigneur." 

" What were you reading so attentively when I came 
in?" 

" Oh ! a letter, which interests you stUl more than me. 
Where the devil were my brains, that I did not show it 
to your' 

"What is it?" 

" Sad news, Monseigneur; Monsoreau is dead." 

"What ! " cried the duke, with a surprise which Bussy 
thought was a joyful one. 

"Dead, Monseigneur." 

" Dead ? M. de Monsoreau 1 " 

" Mon Dieu ! jes ; are we not all mortal ? " 

" Yes ; hut one does n't die suddenly like that.'' 

" It depends on circumstances ; suppose you are 
kiHed?" 

" Then he was kiUed 1 " 

" So it seems ; and by Saint-Luc, with whom he 
quarrelled." 

" Oh, that dear Saint-Luc ! " 

"I did not think he was one of your Highness's 
friends." 

" Oh, he is my brother's, and, since we are to be recon- 
ciled, his friends are mine. But are you sure ? " 

" As sure as I can be. Here is a letter from Saint-Luc, 
announcing it ; and I have sent Edmy, my doctor, to 
present my condolences to the old baron.'' 

" Dead ! Monsoreau dead ! " repeated the Due d'Anjou ; 
" dead 6y himself / " 

These words, "by himself," like "that dear Saint-Luc," 
were a naive betrayal of his thought. 

" He is not dead by himself," said Bussy, " since Saint- 
Luc killed him.'' 

" Oh, I understand ! " said the duke. 

VOL. II. — 12 
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" Had Monseigneur perchance given orders to have him 
killed by some one else ? " 

"Faith, no! and you?" 

"Oh ! I, Monseigneur, — I am not a great prince, to do 
that sort of work by others ; I am obliged to do such 
things myself." 

" Oh, Monsoreau ! Monsoreau ! " cried the prince, with 
his malignant smile. 

"Why, Monseigneur, one would say you hated the 
poor count." 

" No, it was you who hated him." 

" And with good reason," said Bussy, blushing in spite 
of himself; " did he not subject me to a terrible humilia- 
tion on the part of your Highness 1 " 

" You remember it still '? " 

"Oh, man Bieu / no, — as you see; but you, Mon- 
seigneur, whose friend and tool he was — " 

" Well, well : get my horse saddled, Bussy." 

" What for ? " 

" To go to M^ridor ; I wish to pay a visit of condolence 
to Madame de Monsoreau. I have been intending a visit 
for some time, and I do not know why it has not taken 
place sooner." 

" Now that Monsoreau is dead," thought Bussy ; " now 
that I am no longer afraid of his selling his wife to the 
duke, — it is no matter if he does see her. If he should 
attack her, I can defend her. Come, since I have the 
chance to see her again, let me profit by it." 

A quarter of an hour after, the prince, Bussy, and ten 
gentlemen, rode to Meridor, with that pleasure which fine 
weather, turf, and youth inspire in men and in horses. 

Upon seeing that magnificent cavalcade approach, the 
porter at the chateau came to ask the names of the 
visitors. 
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" The Due d'Anjou," replied the prince. 

The porter blew his horn ; and soon windows were 
opened, and they heard the noise of bolts and bars as the 
door was unfastened, and the old baron appeared on the 
threshold, holding in his hand a bunch of keys. 

" It is wonderful how little Monsoreau is regretted ! " 
said the duke ; " see, Bussy, every one looks as if nothing 
had happened." 

A woman appeared on the steps. 

" Ah ! there is the beautiful Diane I " cried the duke. 
" Do you see, Bussy ; do you see 1 " 

"Yes, to be sure, I see her," said the young man; 
"but," he added in a low voice, "I don't see Rdmy." 

Diane, indeed, came out of the house, and behind her 
came a litter, on which lay Monsoreau. His eyes were 
bright with fever, or with jealousy, and he resembled a 
sultan of the Indies on his palanquin, rather than a dead 
man on his funeral couch. 

" What does this mean 1 " cried the duke to his com- 
panion, who had turned whiter than the handkerchief 
with which he was trying to hide his emotion. 

"Long live the Due d'Anjou! " cried Monsoreau, rais- 
ing his hand in the air by a violent effort. 

" Take care ; you will hurt yourself," said a voice 
behind him. It was Remy. 

Astonishment does not last long at court, — on the face, 
at least ; so with a smile the duke said, " Oh, my dear 
count, what a happy surprise ! Do you know we heard 
you were dead '? " 

" Come near, Monseigneur, and let me kiss your hand. 
Thank God, not only T am not dead, but I shall live, I 
hope, to serve you with more ardor than ever." 

As for Bussy, who was neither prince nor husband, — 
those two social positions in which dissimulation is of the 
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first necessity, — he felt stunned, and scarcely dared to 
look at Diane. This treasure, twice lost to him, it made 
him ill to see so near her possessor. 

"And you, M. de Bussy," said Monsoreau, "receive 
my thanks, for it is almost to you that I owe my 
life." 

" To me 1 " stammered the young man, who thought 
the count was mocking him. 

" Yes ; indirectly, it is true, for here is my savior," 
said he, turning to Remy, who would willingly have sunk 
into the earth. "My friends owe it to him that they 
have me still with them." Then, in spite of the signs 
made by the poor doctor for him to remain silent, which 
he understood to be made with reference to his feeble 
condition, he spoke emphatically of the care, the skill, 
and the zeal which Eemy had manifested in his behalf. 

The duke frowned ; Bussy looked at R^my with a 
terrible expression. The poor fellow, standing behind 
Monsoreau, could reply only with a gesture which said, 
" Alas ! it is not my fault." 

" I hear," continued the count, " that E^my one day 
found you dying, as he found me. It is a tie of friend- 
ship between us, M. de Bussy ; and when Monsoreau loves, 
he loves well. It is true that when he hates, it is also 
with all his heart." 

" Come, then," said the duke, getting off his horse, and 
offering his hand to Diane, " deign, beautiful Diane, to 
do us the honors of the house, which we thought to find 
in grief, but which we find still the abode of joy. As for 
you, Monsoreau, rest ; you require it." 

" Monseigneur," said the count, " it shall never be 
said that Monsoreau, while he lived, allowed another to 
do the honors of his house to you ; my servants will carry 
me, and wherever you go, I shall foUow." 
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It seemed as if the duke recognized the real thought of 
the count, ' for he dropped the hand of Diane. Then 
Monsoreau breathed freely. Bussy approached Diane, 
and Monsoreau smiled; he took her hand, and he still 
smiled. 

" Here is a great change, Monsieur the Count," said 
Diane, in a low tone. 

" Alas ! why is it not greater ? " 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE INCONVENIENCE OP LARGE LITTERS AND NARROW DOORS. 

BussT did not leave Diane ; the smiles of Monsoreau gave 
him a liberty which he was only too glad to make use of. 

" Madame," said he to Diane, " I am in truth the most 
miserable of men. On the news of Monsoreau's death, I 
advised the prince to return to Paris, and to come to 
terms with his mother. He consented; and now you 
remain in Anjou." 

" Oh, Louis,'' she replied, pressing Bussy's hand, " do 
you dare to say that we are unhappy 1 So many happy 
days, so many unspeakable delights the remembrance of 
which makes my heart quiver, — do you forget them 
all ? " 

" I forget nothing, Madame ; on the contrary, I remem- 
ber but too much, and that is why I suffer as I do at los- 
ing this happiness. What shall I do if I return to Paris, 
a hundred leagues from you? My heart sinks at the 
thought, Diane." 

Diane looked at him, and saw so much grief in his eyes 
that she lowered her head, and reflected. The young 
man clasped his hands and looked at her imploringly. 

" Very well ! " said Diane, suddenly ; " you will go to 
Paris, Louis, and I will go also." 

" What ! " cried the young man, " you wiU leave M, 
de Monsoreau 1" 

" No, he would not allow me to do so ; he must come 
with us." 
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" Wounded, ill as he is 1 Impossible ! " 

"He will come, I tell you." And leaving Bussy, she 
went to the prince, who, in a bad humor, was speaking to 
Monsoreau. At sight of Diane the count's face bright- 
ened ; but she approached the duke, and he frowned. 

" Monseigneur," said she, " they say your Highness is 
fond of flowers ; if you will come with me, I will show 
you the most beautiful in Anjou." 

The duke offered her his hand. 

" Where are you about to take Monseigneur ? " asked 
Monsoreau, uneasily. 

"Into the greenhouse." 

" Ah, well ! carry me there." 

" Faith ! " thought Remy, " I believe now that I did 
well in not killing him ; thank God, he wiU kill 
himself." 

Diane smiled on Bussy, and said to him in a low voice, 
" Do not let M. de Monsoreau suspect that you are about 
to leave Anjou, and I will manage all." 

" Good ! " said Bussy ; and approaching the prince, he 
whispered, " Monseigneur, be prudent ; do not let Monso- 
reau know that we intend to make peace." 

"Why not?" 

"Because he might tell the queen-mother, ^o make a 
friend of her ; and she would be less inclined to bestow 
bounties on us." 

" Tou are right ; you suspect him, then 1 " 

« Yes, I do." 

" Well, so do I ; I believe he only counterfeited death 
to deceive us." 

"No, he really received a sword-thrust through his 
body ; and but for that fool of a E^my, he would have 
died. His soul must be glued to his body." 

They arrived at the conservatory, and Diane continued 
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to smile charmingly on the prince. He passed, first, then 
Diane, and Monsoreau wished to follow, but it was im- 
possible. His litter was too large to go tlirough the door. 
At sight of the narrow door he uttered a groan. Diane 
went on quietly, without looking at him ; but Bussy, who 
understood her, said to him, " It is useless to try, Mon- 
sieur the Count ; your litter will not pass.'' 

" Monseigneur ! " cried Monsoreau, " do not go into 
that conservatory ; some of the flowers exhale dangerous 
perfumes." Then he fainted. 

E^my resumed his authority ; he directed that the 
wounded man should be conveyed to his chamber. 
" Now," said he to the young man, " what must I do ? " 

" Eh, pardieii ! " said Bussy ; " finish what you have 
so well begun. Eemain with him and cure him." Then 
he informed Diane of what had happened. 

Diane immediately left the duke and returned to the 
chateau. 

" Have we succeeded ? " said Bussy to her as she passed. 

" I hope so ; do not go away without having seen 
Gertrude." 

When Monsoreau opened his eyes again, he saw Diane 
standing at his bedside. " Ah, it is you, Madame," said 
he ; "to-night we leave for Paris." 

Eemy cried out in horror ; but Monsoreau paid no atten- 
tion to him. 

" Can you think of such a thing, with your wound ? " 
said Diane, quietly. 

" Madame, I would rather die than suffer ; and though I 
may die on the road, we start to-night." 

" As you please, Monsieur." 

" Then make your preparations." 

" My preparations are soon made ; but may I ask the 
reason of this sudden determination ? " 
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" I will tell you, Madame, when you have no more 
flowers to show to the prince, and when my doors are 
large enough to admit litters." 

Diane howed. 

" But, Madame — " said R^my. 

" Monsieur the Count wishes it," replied she, " and my 
duty is to obey." And she left the room. 

As the duke was making his adieux to the Baron de 
Meridor, Gertrude appeared, and said aloud to the duke 
that her mistress regretted that, being detained near the 
count, she could not have the honor of saying farewell to 
his Highness ; then she said softly to Bussy that Diane 
would set off for Paris that evening. 

The party of visitors set out on their return. On the 
way, the duke, unaware of Monsoreau's purpose, medi- 
tated on the danger there would be in yielding too easily 
to the queen-mother's wishes ; for the smiles of Diane 
made Anjou attractive to him. Bussy had foreseen this, 
and was very sure he would wish to remain. 

" Do you know, Bussy," said the duke, " I have been 
reflecting." 

" Good, Monseigneur ; and about what ? " 

" That it is not wise to give in at once to my mother." 

" You are right ; she thinks herself clever enough with- 
out that." 

" Whereas, you see, if we keep the matter open for a 
week, and give fStes, and call together the nobility around 
us, she will see how strong we are." 

" Well reasoned, but still — " 

" I win stay here a week ; depend upon it, I shall draw 
new concessions from the queen." 

Bussy appeared to reflect. " Well, Monseigneur," said 
he, " perhaps you are right ; but the king, not knowing your 
intentions, may become annoyed. He is very irascible," 
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" You are right ; I must send some one to greet my 
brother in my name, and announce to him my return, — 
that will give me the week I need." 

" Yes ; but that some one will run great risks." 

" If I change my mind, you mean?" 

" Yes, and in spite of your promise, you would do so if 
you thought it for your interest." 

" Perhaps.'' 

" Then they will send your messenger to the Bastille." 

" I will give him a letter, and not let him know what 
he is carrying." 

" On the contrary, give him no letter, and let him 
know." 

" Then no one will go." 

" Oh, I know some one." 

" Who ? " 

" I, Monseigneur." 

"You?" 

" Yes, I like difficult negotiations.'' 

" Bussy, my dear Bussy, if you wUl do that, I shall be 
eternally grateful." 

Bussy smiled ; he knew the measure of that eternal 
gratitude. The duke thought he hesitated. 

" And I will give you ten thousand crowns for your 
journey," added he. 

"Thanks, Monseigneur; but these things cannot be 
paid for." 

" Then you wiU go ? " 

" Yes." 

" When 1 " 

" Whenever you like." 

" The sooner the better." 

" This evening if you wish it." 

" Brave Bussy ! dear Bussy ! you really consent, then ? " 
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" Do I consent ? " said Bussy. " You know well. 
Monseigneur, that in the service of your Highness I 
would pass through fire. It is agreed, then ; I go to- 
night. You will stay hero and enjoy yourself, and get 
me something good from the queen-mother." 

" I will not forget.'' 

Bussy then prepared to depart as soon as the signal 
should come from Meridor. It did not come till the next 
morning, for the count had felt himself so feeble that he 
had been forced to take a night's rest. But early in the 
morning a messenger came to announce to Bussy that the 
count had set off for Paris in a litter, attended by Rcmy, 
Diane, and Gertrude, on horseback. Bussy jumped on his 
horse, and took the same road. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

WHAT TEMPER THE KING WAS IN WHEN SAINT-LUO 
REAPPEARED AT THE LOUVRE. 

Since the departure of Catherine, Heuri, although relying 
on his ambassador, had thought only of arming himself 
against the attacks of his brother. He occupied himself 
in drawing up long lists of proscriptions, in which were 
inscribed in alphabetical order all who had not shown 
themselves zealous for his cause. The lists became longer 
every day; and under S and L — that is to say, twice 
over — was inscribed the name of M. de Saint-Luc. And 
besides, the anger of the king was stimulated by the com- 
ments of the court, by the treacherous insinuations of the 
courtiers, and by bitter accusations based on Saint-Luc's 
flight to Anjou, — a flight which became treasonable on 
the day when the duke, himself a fugitive, directed his 
course to that province. In fact, should not Saint-Luc be 
regarded as the duke's quartermaster going to Angers to 
prepare quarters for the prince? 

In the midst of all this movement and agitation, Chicot, 
encouraging the favorites to sharpen their daggers and 
rapiers to cut and stab the enemies of his most Christian 
Majesty, was magnificent to behold ; and the more so 
because, while appearing to play the part of a fly on a 
coach, he was in fact engaged in serious occupations. 
Little by little, and, so to speak, man by man, he got 
ready an army for the service of the king. 
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Suddenly one afternoon when the king was taking 
supper with the queen, Chicot entered and stood with 
legs and arms stretched apart like those of a manikin, 
which are pulled apart by a string. 

"0«//" he said. 

" What is it ] " asked the king. 

"M. de Saint-Luc," replied Chicot. 

" M. de Saint-Luc ! " exclaimed his Majesty. 

" Yes." 

" At Paris 1 " 

" Yes." 

" At the Louvre 1 " 

" Yes." 

On that triple affirmation the king rose from the table, 
red and trembling. It would have been difficult to say 
by what sentiments he was agitated. He went hastily 
out of the chamber, Chicot following. Once outside, he 
exclaimed in excited tones, " What has he come for, — 
the traitor?" 

" Who knows 1 " 

" He comes, I am sure, as deputy from the States of 
Anjou, — as an envoy from my rebellious brother. He 
makes use of the rebellion as an opportunity to come here 
and insult me." 

" Who knows 1 " 

" Or perhaps," said Henri, walking up and down the 
gallery with an irregular step which betrayed his agitation, 
" he comes to ask me for his property, of which I have kept 
back the revenues, ■^— which may have been rather an abuse 
of power, as, after all, he has committed no crime." 

" Who knows ? " 

" Ah, you repeat always the same thing ! Mort 
de ma vie/ you irritate me with your eternal ' Who 
knows?'" 
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" Eh, mordieu I do you think you are very amusing 
with your everlasting questions ? " 

" At least you might reply something.'' 

" And what should I reply % Do you take me for an 
ancient oracle ? Do you take me for Jupiter, for Apollo, 
or for Manto % It is you who are tiresome with your 
foolish suppositions." 

" M. Chicot ! " 

" Well, what is it, M. Henri V' 

" Chicot, my friend, you see my grief and laugh at me." 

" Do not have any grief, mordieu I" 

" But every one betrays me." 

" Who knows % Ventre de biche .' who knows ? " 

Henri went down to his cabinet, where, at the news of 
Saint-Luc's return, a number of gentlemen had assembled, 
who were looking at him with evident distrust and 
animosity. He, however, seemed quite unmoved by this. 
He had brought his wife with him also, and she was 
seated, wrapped in her travelling-cloak, when the king 
entered in an excited state. 

" Ah, Monsieur, you here ? " he cried. 

" Yes, Sire," replied Saint-Luc. 

" Really, your presence at the Louvre surprises me." 

" Sire, I am only surprised that under the circumstances 
your Majesty did not expect me." 

" What do you mean, Monsieur'!" 

" Sire, your Majesty is in danger." 

" Danger ! " cried the courtiers. 

" Yes, gentlemen ; a real, a serious danger, in which the 
king has need of the smallest as well as the greatest of 
those devoted to him. Therefore I come to lay at his feet 
my humble services." 

" Ah ! " said Chicot, " you see, my son, that I was 
right to say, ' Who knows 1 ' " 
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Henri did not reply at once ; he would not yield 
immediately. After a pause, he said, " Monsieur, you 
have only done your duty ; your services are due 
to us." 

" The services of all the king's subjects are due to him, 
I know. Sire ; but in these times many people forget to 
pay their debts. I, Sire, come to pay mine, happy if 
your Majesty will deign to number me always among 
your debtors." 

Henri, placated by that gentleness and humility, took a 
step towards Saint-Luc. " Then," said he, " you return 
without any other motive than that which you state, — 
without any mission, or safe-conduct 1 " 

" Sire, I return simply and purely for that reason. 
Now, your Majesty may throw me into the Bastille, or 
have me shot ; but I shall have done my duty. Sire, 
Anjou is on fire ; Touraine is about to revolt ; Guyenne is 
rising. M. le Due d' Anjou is hard at work in the west 
and south of France." 

" He is well supported, is he not 1 " 

" Sire," said Saint-Luc, who understood the meaning of 
the question, "neither counsel nor argument can stay the 
duke ; but M. de Bussy, firm as he is, cannot reassure 
your brother under the terror with which your Majesty 
inspires him." 

" Ah ! he trembles then, the rebel 1 " said the king ; 
and he smiled under his mustache. 

" Tudieu ! " said Chicot, caressing his chin, " that is 
a man of genius." And pushing the king with his elbow, 
" Stand aside, Henri," said he, "so that I may go and 
shake hands with M. de Saint-Luc." 

The king followed him, and going up to his old favor- 
ite, and laying his hand on his shoulder, said, " You are 
welcome, Saint-Luc ! " 
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"Ah, Sire," cried Saint-Luc, kissing the king's hand, 
" I find again my beloved master ! " 

" Yes ; but you, my poor Saint-Luc, — you have grown 
thin." 

" It is with grief at having displeased your Majesty," 
said a feminine voice. 

Now, although the voice was soft and respectful, Henri 
frowned, for it was as distasteful to him as the noise of 
thunder was to Augustus. " Madame de Saint-Luc ! " 
said he. " Ah ! I forgot." 

Jeanne threw herself at his feet. 

" Eise, Madame," said he ; " I love all that bear the 
name of Saint-Luc." Jeanne took his hand and kissed 
it ; but he withdrew it quickly. 

" You must convert the king," said Chicot to the 
young woman ; " you are pretty enough for it." 

But Henri turned his back to her, and passing his arm 
round Saint-Luc's neck, said, " Then we have made peace, 
Saint-Luc ? " 

" Say rather. Sire, that the pardon is granted." 

" Madame," said Chicot, " a good wife should not 
leave her husband ; " and he pushed her after the king 
and Saint-Luc. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

IN WHICH WE MEET TWO IMPORTANT PERSONAGES WHOM WE 
HAVE LOST SIGHT OF FOR SOME TIME. 

There are two of the personages mentioned in this story, 
about whom the reader has the right to ^ask for informa- 
tion. We mean an enormous monk, with thick eyebrows 
and large lips, whose neck was diminishing every day ; 
and a large donkey whose sides were gradually swelling 
out like a balloon. The monk resembled a hogshead ; 
and the ass was like a child's crib, supported by four 
posts. The one inhabited a cell at Ste. Genevieve, and 
the other the stable at the same convent. The one was 
called Gorenflot, and the other Panurge. Both were en- 
joying the most prosperous lot that ever fell to a monk 
and an ass. 

The monks surrounded their illustrious brother with 
cares and attentions ; and Panurge fared well for his 
master's sake. If a missionary arrived from foreign 
countries, or a secret legate from the pope, they pointed 
out to him Brother Gorenflot, that double model of the 
church preaching and militant ; they showed Gorenflot in 
aU his glory, — that is to say, in the midst of a feast, seated 
at a table in which a hollow had been cut for his sacred 
stomach, — and their hearts dilated with noble pride as 
they showed the holy traveller that Gorenflot consumed 
the rations of eight ordinary monks. And when the new- 
comer had piously contemplated this spectacle, " An ad- 
mirably gifted nature ! " the prior would say, clasping his 
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hands with an upward look. " Brother Gorenflot is a 
gastronome ; and he also cultivates the arts. You see 
what an eater he is ; ah ! if you had but heard his 
sermon one famous night, in which he offered to devote 
himself for the triumph of the faith. It is a mouth which 
speaks like that of Saint Chrysostom, and swallows like 
that of Gargantua." 

Sometimes, however, it happens that in the midst of all 
these splendors a cloud settles on Gorenflot's brow. He 
loses his appetite for the allurements of the table, and his 
desire for wine; he is sad; he dreams. Then the re- 
port goes around that the worthy monk is in an ecstasy 
like Saint Francis, or in a swoon like Saint Theresa, and 
the admiration increases. He is no longer a monk, he is a 
saint ; he is even a demigod. " Hush ! " they would say ; 
" let us not disturb Brother Gorenflot's meditations." 
The prior awaits the moment when he gives some signs 
of life ; he then approaches the monk, takes his hand, 
and respectfully addresses him. Gorenflot raises his head 
and looks at the prior with lustreless eyes ; he comes 
forth from another world. 

"What are yoa doing, my worthy brother?" asks the 
prior. 

" I r' Gorenflot says. 

" Yes, you ; you are doing something ] " 

" Yes, my father ; I am composing a sermon." 

" Like that you gave us on the night of the holy 
League t " 

Every time that any one spoke of that sermon, Gorenflot 
sighed and said, " What a pity I did not write it ! " 

"A man like you has no need to write," the prior 
would reply. "No, you speak from inspiration; you 
open your mouth, and the words of God flow from your 
lips." 
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" Do you think so 1 " sighed Gorenflot. 

However, Gorenflot was not entirely happy. He, who 
at first thought his banishment from the convent an im- 
mense misfortune, discovered in his exile infinite joys 
before unknown to him. He sighed for liberty, — liberty 
with Chicot, the joyous companion ; with Chicot, whom 
he loved without knowing why. Since his return to the 
convent, he had never been allowed to go out. He made 
no attempt to combat this decision, but he grew sadder 
from day to day. The prior saw this, and at last said to 
him, " My dear brother, no one can fight against his voca- 
tion ; yours is to fight for the faith. Go, then ; fulfil your 
mission. Only watch well over your precious life, and 
return for the great day." 

"What great day?" ' 

"That of the F^te Dieu." 

" Ita,'' replied Gorenflot, with an air of profound wis- 
dom. " But give me some money to bestow in alms in a 
Christian manner." 

The prior went at once for a large purse, which he 
ofifered, open, to Gorenflot. Gorenflot plunged in his 
great hand. " You will see what I shall bring back to 
the convent," he said, transferring to a pocket in his 
frock the money he borrowed from the prior. 

"You have your text, have you not, dear brother? " 

"Yes, certainly." 

" Confide it to me." 

"Willingly, but to you -alone; it is this, 'The flail 
which beats the corn, beats itself.' " 

" Oh, magnificent ! sublime ! " cried the prior. 

" Now, my father, am I free ? " 

" Yes, my son, go and walk in the way of the Lord." 

Gorenflot saddled Panurge, mounted him with the aid 
of two vigorous monks, and left the convent about seven 
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in the evening. It was the same day on which Saint-Luc 
arrived at "Paris from M^ridor. 

Gorenflot, having passed through the Rue St. Etienbe, 
was on the point of turning to the right, when suddenly 
Panurge stopped ; a strong hand was laid on his croup. 

" Who is there ? " cried Gorenflot, in terror. 

"A friend." 

Gorenflot tried to turn, but he could not. " What do 
you want 1 " said he. 

" Will my venerable brother show me the way to the 
Come d'Ahondance ? " 

" Morbleu ! it is M. Chicot ! " cried Gorenflot, joyfully. 

" Precisely ; I was going to seek you at the convent, 
when I saw you come out, and followed you until we 
should be alone. Ventre de biche ! how thin you are ! " 

" But what are you carrying, M. Chicot ? " said the 
monk ; " you appear laden." 

" It is some venison which I have stolen from the 
king." 

" Dear M. Chicot ! and under the other arm ? " 

"A bottle of Cyprus wine sent by a king to my king.'' 

" Let me see ! " 

"It is my wine, and I love it much; do not you. 
Brother?" 

" Oh, oh ! " cried Gorenflot, raising his eyes and 
hands to heaven, and beginning to sing in a voice which 
shook the neighboring windows. It was the first time he 
had sung for a month. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. 

Diane's second journet to paeis. 

Let us leave the two friends entering the Corne d'Aboii- 
dance (whither Chicot, the reader will have noticed, never 
conducted Gorenfiot without a purpose in so doing, the 
importance of which the monk was far from suspecting), 
and return to the litter of M. de Monsoreau and to Bussy, 
who set out with the intention of following them. It is 
not difficult for a cavalier well mounted to overtake foot 
travellers, tut still he incurs a rislc, — that of going by 
them ; and this happened to Bussy. 

It was towards the end of May. The heat was great, 
and about noon M. de Monsoreau wished to make a halt 
in a little wood, which was near the road ; and as they 
had a horse laden with provisions, they remained there 
until the great heat of the day had gone by. During this 
time Bussy passed them. But he had not travelled, as we 
may readily believe, without inquiring if a party on horse- 
back, and a litter carried by peasants, had been seen. 
UntU he had passed the village of Durtal, he had obtained 
the most satisfactory information, and, convinced that 
they were before him, had ridden on slowly, standing in 
his stirrups whenever he came to an elevation, to look for 
the party whom he followed. But suddenly all traces of 
them vanished, and on arriving at La Fleche he felt cer- 
tain he must have passed them on the road. Then he 
remembered the little wood, and doubted not that they 
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had been resting there when he passed. He installed 
himself at a little inn which had the advantage of teing 
opposite the principal hotel, where he was sure that Mon- 
soreau would stop ; and he remained at the window 
watching. About four o'clock he saw a courier arrive, and 
half an hour afterwards the whole party. He waited tiU 
nine o'clock, and then he saw the courier set out again, and 
after him the litter, then Diane, E^my, and Gertrude on 
horseback. He mounted his horse and followed them, 
keeping them in sight. Monsoreau scarcely allowed 
Diane to move from his side. He talked to her, or 
rather he scolded her. That visit to the conservatory 
served as a text for inexhaustible comments, and a mul- 
titude of malicious questions. 

Edmy and Gertrude were sulky towards each other, or 
to speak more correctly Kemy meditated, and Gertrude 
sulked towards him. The explanation of that coolness is 
very simple : Eemy saw no further necessity for being in 
love with Gertrude, since Diane was in love with Bussy. 

The cortege advanced, some disputing, others sulking. 
At length Bussy, who followed the cavalcade at a con- 
siderable distance, gave a long shrill whistle, with which 
he had been in the habit of calling his servants at his 
hotel. Eemy recognized it at once. Diane started and 
looked at the young man, who made an affirmative sign ; 
then he came up to her and whispered, " It is he ! " 

" Who is speaking to you, Madame'? " said Monsoreau. 

" To me, Monsieur % " 

" Yes, I saw a shadow pass close to you, and heard a 
voice." 

" It is M. Edmy ; are you also jealous of him % " 

■' No, but I prefer that those around me speak aloud ; 
it interests me." 

" There are some things which cannot be said aloud 
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before Monsieur the Count, however," said Gertrude, com- 
ing to the rescue. 

" Why not 1 " 

" For two reasons, — because some would not interest 
you, and because some would interest you too much." 

" And of which kind is what M. Eemy has just 
whispered 1 " 
' " Of the latter." 

" What did Remy say to you, Madame ? " 

" I said, Monsieur, the Count, that if you excite your- 
self so much, you will be dead before we have gone a 
third of the way." 

Monsoreau grew deadly pale. 

" He is expecting you behind," whispered Remy, again ; 
" ride slowly, and he will overtake you." 

Monsoreau, who heard a murmur, tried to rise and look 
back after Diane. 

"Another movement like that, Monsieur the Count, and 
you wiU bring on the bleeding again," said Remy. 

Diane turned and rode back a little way, while E^my 
walked by the litter to occupy the count's attention. A 
few seconds after, Bussy was by her side. They had no 
need of speech to understand each other ; they remained 
for some moments in a tender embrace. 

" You see that when you go away I follow you," said 
Bussy, breaking the silence. 

" Oh, I shaU be happy if I know you are always so 
near to me ! " 

" But by day he will see us." 

" No ; by day you can ride afar off. It is only I who 
will see you, my Louis. From the summit of some hill, 
at the turn of some road, your plume waving, your hand- 
kerchief fluttering in the breeze, will speak to me in your 
name, and tell me that you love me." 
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" Speak on, my beloved Diane ; you do not know what 
music I find in your voice." 

" And when we travel by night, which we shall often 
do, for R^my has told him that the freshness of the even- 
ing is good for his wounds, then, as this evening, from 
time to time I will stay behind ; from time to time I 
shall be able to press you in my arms, and to tell you, 
with a rapid pressure of the hand, all that I shall have 
thought of you during the day." 

■' Oh, I love you ! I love you ! " murmured Bussy. 

" Do you know," said Diane, " I think that our souls 
are so closely united that even when we are apart from 
each other, without speaking to or even seeing each 
other, we can be happy in our thoughts." 

" Oh, yes ! but to see you, to hold you in my arms, — 
oh, Diane ! Diane ! " 

The horses came together, and the two lovers embraced 
each other, and forgot the world. 

Suddenly they heard a voice which made them both 
tremble, Diane with fear, and Bussy with anger. 

" Diane ! " it cried, " where are you 1 Answer me." 

" Oh, it is he ! I had forgotten him," said Diane. 
" Sweet dream, frightful awaking ! " 

" Listen, Diane; we are together.' Say one word, and 
nothing can separate us more ; Diane, let us fly ! What 
prevents us ? Before us is happiness and liberty. One 
word, and we go ; one word, and, lost to him, you belong 
to me forever." 

« And my father 1 " 

" When he shall know how T love you 1 " 

" Oh ! a father ! " 

That single word recalled Bussy to himself. " I will 
do nothing by violence, dear Diane," said he ; " order, 
and I obey." 
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"Listen," said Diane, offering her hand; "our destiny 
is there. Let us be stronger than the demon who perse- 
cutes us. Fear nothing, and you shall see if I know how 
to love." 

" Must we then separate ? " 

" Countess ! " cried the voice, " reply, or if I kill my- 
self in doing it, I will jump from this infernal litter." 

" Adieu, Bussy ; he will do as he says." 

"You pity him?" 

" Jealous ! " said Diane, with an adorable smile. 

Bussy let her go. 

In a moment she was by the litter, and found the count 
half fainting. 

" Ah ! " cried he, " where were you, Madame 1 " 

" Where should I have been, if not behind you ? " 

" At my side, Madame ; do not leave me again." 

From time to time this scene was renewed. Remy said 
to himself, " If he is strangled by rage, the physician's 
honor is safe." But he did not die ; on the contrary, at 
the end of ten days, when they arrived at Paris, he was 
decidedly better. During these ten days Diane had con- 
quered all Bussy's pride, and had persuaded him to come 
and visit Monsoreau, who always showed him much friend- 
ship. Remy tended the husband and gave notes to the 
wife. 

" jS^culapius and Mercury," said he ; " my functions 
accumulate." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

HOW THE AMBASSADOR OP THE DUO d'aNJOU ARRIVED AT 
THE LOUVRE, AND THE RECEPTION HE MET WITH. 

Meantime neither Cath(|rine nor the Due d'Anjou reap- 
peared at the Louvre, and the report of a dissension 
between the brothers became every day more widely ex- 
tended and more important. 

The king had received no message from his mother, 
and instead of concluding, according to the proverb, " No 
news, good news," he shook his head and said, " No news, 
bad news." The favorites added, " Frangois, badly coun- 
selled, has detained your mother." 

"Badly counselled." In fact, all the policy of this sin- 
gular reign and of the three preceding reigns was com- 
prised in those words. Badly counselled was Charles IX. 
when he authorized the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
Badly counselled was Fran9ois II. when he ordered the 
massacre at Amboise. Badly counselled had been Henri 
II. when he burned so many heretics and conspirators. 
And now they dared not say, " Your brother has the fam- 
ily blood in his veins. He wishes, like the rest, to de- 
throne or poison ; he would do to you what you did to 
your elder brother, — what your elder brother did to his, 
what your mother has taught you to do to one another." 
No, a king at that period, a king of the sixteenth century, 
would have taken such remarks as insulting, — for a king 
was then a man ; and civilization alone has availed to 
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make of him a facsimile of God, like Louis XIV., or an 
irresponsible myth, like a constitutional king. The favor- 
ites said, therefore, to Henri III., "Sire, your brother is 
badly counselled." 

Now, as only one person was able to counsel Francois, 
it was against Bussy that the cry was raised, which be- 
came every day more and more furious. At last the news 
arrived that the duke had sent an ambassador. 

How did that news come ? Who brought it 1 Who 
published it 1 It would be as easy to say whence come 
the whirlwinds that rise in the air, or the whirlwinds of 
dust in the country, or the whirlwinds of noise in the 
cities. There is a demon who puts wings to certain kinds 
of news and lets them loose like eagles into space. 

When this news of which we now speak arrived at the 
Louvre there was a general excitement. The king became 
pale with anger, and the favorites, outdoing, according to 
their custom, the passion of their master, became livid. 
They swore. It would be difficult to repeat all that they 
swore ; but they swore among other things that if that 
ambassador was an old man he should be scoffed at, de- 
rided, and imprisoned ; if he was a young man he should 
be cut into small pieces, which should be sent to all the 
provinces as an example of royal wrath. And the fav- 
orites, according to their custom, took to sharpening their 
swords, exercising themselves in fencing, and practising 
with their daggers. Chicot left his sword in its scabbard, 
and his dagger in its sheath, and gave himself up to 
profound reflection. 

The king, seeing Chicot reflect, and remembering that 
on one occasion he had been of the same mind with the 
queen-mother, whose opinion had been justified by the 
event, understood that in Chicot was embodied the wis- 
dom of his kingdom, and he questioned him. 
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" Sire," Chicot replied, " either the Due d'Anjou sends 
an ambassador or he does not." 

" Pardieu ! " said the king, " it was hardly worth while 
to make a hole in your cheek with your fist to discover 
that fine dilemma." 

" If he sends an ambassador, it is because he feels him- 
self strong, — he who is prudence itself. Now, if he is 
strong, we must temporize with him. Let us respect his 
ambassador, and receive him with civility. That engages 
you to nothing. Do you remember how your brother 
embraced Admiral Coligny, who came as ambassador 
from the Huguenots 1 " 

" Then you approve of the policy of my brother 
Charles 1 " 

" Not so, but I cite a fact ; and I say to you, do not 
hurt a poor devil of a herald or ambassador. Perhaps we 
may find the way to seize the master, the mover, the chief, 
— the great Due d'Anjou, — with the three Guises; and if 
you can shut them up in a place safer than the Louvre, 
do it." 

" That is not so bad." 

" Then why do you let your friends bellow so ? " 

" Bellow ! " 

" Yes ; I would say ' roar ' if they could be taken for 
lions. I say ' bellow ' because — See, Henri, it really 
makes me sick to look at those fellows, — playing ghost, 
like little boys, and trying to frighten men by crying, 
' Hoo ! hoo ! ' If the Due d'Anjou sends no ambassador, 
they will imagine that they have prevented it, and will 
think they are of some importance." 

" Chicot, you forget that the men of whom you speak 
are my friends, my only friends." 

" Do you want me to win a thousand crowns from you, 
my king 1 " 
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"Speak." 

"Bet with me that those fellows will remain faithful 
against every temptation, and I will bet that before to- 
morrow night I shall have gained over three of the four, 
body and soul." 

Chicot's assurance in saying this made Henri reflect, in 
his turn. He made no reply. 

"Ah!" said Chicot, "so you also meditate; you also 
bury your pretty hand in your charming jaw. You are 
stronger than I thought, my son ; for now you are getting 
a smell of the truth." 

" Well, what do you advise 1 " 

" To wait, my son. Half the wisdom of Solomon lies 
in that word. If an ambassador arrive, receive him 
courteously. And as to your brother, kill him if you can 
and like, but do not degrade him. He is a great knave, 
but he is a Valois ; besides, he can do that well enough 
for himself." 

" It is true, Chicot." 

" One more lesson that you owe me. Now let me 
sleep, Henri; for the last week I have been engaged in 
fuddling a monk." 

" A monk ! the one of whom you have already spoken 
to me?" 

" Yes. You promised him an abbey." 

" I ?" 

" Pardieu ! it is the least you can do for him, after all 
he has done for you." 

" He is then stUl devoted to me ? " 

" He adores you. By the way, my son — " 

"What?" 

"In three weeks it wiU be the Fete Dieu." 

" Well ? " 

" Are we to have some prettj little procession % " 
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" I am the moat Christian king, anfd it is my duty to 
set an example to my subjects." 

"And you will, as usual, stop at ,the four great 
convents of Paris ? " 

" Yes." 

" At Ste. Genevieve 1 " 

"Yes, that is the second at which I shall stop." 

" Good." 

" Why do you ask ? " 

" Oh, nothing ; I was curious. Now I know all I 
want. Good-night, Henri ! " 

But just as Chicot prepared to leave, a great noise was 
heard. 

" What is that noise 1 " said the king. 

'■' It is ordained that I am not to sleep. Henri, you 
must get me a room in the town, or I must leave 
your service ; upon my word, the Louvre is becoming 
uninhabitable." 

At this moment the captain of the guards entered, say- 
ing, " Sire, it is an envoy from M. le Due d'Anjou." 

"With a 'suite?" 

" No, Sire, alone." 

" Then you must receive him doubly well, Henri ; for 
he is a brave feUow.'' 

" Well," said the king, very pale, but trying to look 
calm, " let all my court assemble in the great haU." 
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CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

WHICH IS ONLY THE END OP THE PRECEDING ONE. 

Henki sat on his throne in the great hall, and around him 
was grouped an eager crowd. He looked pale and frown- 
ing. All eyes were turned towards the door by which 
the captain of the guards would introduce the envoy. 

" Sire," whispered Qu^lus to the king, " do you know 
the name of the ambassador 1 " 

" No ; but what does it matter 1 " 

"Sire, it is M. de Bussy; the insult is doubled." 

" I see no insult," said the king, with affected coolness. 

" Perhaps your Majesty does not see it," said Schom- 
berg ; " but we see it clearly." 

Henri did not reply. He perceived that wrath and 
hatred were at work around his throne, and congratulated 
himself that between him and his enemies there were 
two ramparts of so much strength. Quelus, pale and red 
by turns, rested both hands on the hilt of his sword. 
Schomberg took off his gloves and half drew his dagger 
from its sheath. Maugiron took his sword from the 
hands of a page and attached it to his belt. D'Epernon 
turned up his mustaches to his eyes, and placed himself 
behind his companions. As for Henri, like a hunter who 
hears his dogs barking at a boar, he let his favorites do as 
they would, and smiled. " Let the ambassador enter," 
he said. 

At these words a deathlike silence pervaded the hall ; 
and in the depth of that silence one might fancy that he 
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heard the dull murmur of the king's wrath. Then a step 
and the jingling of spurs were heard in the corridor. 
Bussy entered, holding his hat in his hand, with his head 
erect, and a calm countenance. No one of those around 
the king attracted the young man's haughty glance. 
He advanced directly to Henri, saluted profoundly, and 
waited to he addressed, — standing proudly hefore the 
throne, but with a pride wholly personal, the pride of a 
gentleman, which comprised nothing offensive to the 
royal majesty. 

" Yon here, M. de Bussy ! " said the king; "I thought 
you were in Anjou." 

" Sire, I was ; but, as you see, I have left that 
place." 

" And what brings you to our capital 1 " 

" The desire of presenting my humble respects to your 
Majesty." 

The king and courtiers looked at one another ; it was 
evident that they had expected quite other language from 
the impetuous young man. 

" And nothing else 1 " said the king. 

" I will add. Sire, the orders I received from the Due 
d'Anjou to join his respects to mine." 

" And the duke said nothing else ? " 

" Only that he was on the point of returning with the 
queen-mother, and wished me to apprise your Majesty of 
the return of one of your most faithful subjects." 

The king, almost suffocated with surprise, was unable 
to continue, Chicot took advantage of the interruption 
to approach the ambassador. " Good-morning, M. de 
Bussy," said he. 

Bussy turned, astonished to find a friend in that assem- 
bly. " Ah, M. Chicot ! " said he ; "I greet you with all 
my heart. How is M. de Saint-Luc ? " 
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" Why, very well ; he is at this moment out walking 
with his wife." 

" Is that all you have to say, M. de Bussy 1 " asked 
the king. 

" Yes, Sire ; anything that remains to be said will be 
said by the duke himself." 

" Very well," said the king ; and silently rising, he 
descended the two steps of the throne. The audience 
was at an end ; the group broke up. Bussy noticed, from 
the corner of his eye, that he was surrounded by the four 
favorites, and enclosed as it were in a living circle full of 
excitement and threatening. At the end of the hall the 
king conversed in a low tone with his chancellor. Bussy 
affected to notice nothing and continued his conversation 
with Chicot. Then the king, as if he were in the plot to 
isolate Bussy, called Chicot away. Bussy remained alone 
in the circle ; then he changed the expression of his 
countenance. He had been calm before the king ; he had 
been polite with Chicot. He now became condescending. 
Seeing Qu^lus approach, he said, " Eh ! good-moming, M. 
de Quelus ; may I have the honor of asking how you are '( " 

" Not very well. Monsieur." 

" Oh, mon Dieu .' what is the matter 1 " 

" Something annoys me infinitely." 

" Something ! And are you not powerful enough to 
get rid of it 1 " 

" It is not something, but some one, that M. de Qu^lua 
means," said Maugiron, advancing. 

" And whom I advise him to get rid of," said Schom- 
berg, coming forward on the other side. 

" Ah, M. de Schomberg ! I did not recognize you." 

" Perhaps not ; is my face stiU blue ? " 

" Not so ; you are very pale. Are you in poor health, 
Monsieur ? " 

VOL. II. — 14 
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" Monsieur,'' said Schomberg, " if I am pale, it is with 
anger." 

" Oh ! then you are like M. de Quelus ; you also have 
some one who annoys you 1 " 

" Yes, Monsieur." 

" Like me," said Maugiron ; " I also have some one 
who annoys me." 

" Still lively, my dear M. de Maugiron ! " said Bussy. 
" But really, gentlemen, the more I look at you, the more 
your discomposed features interest me." 

"You forget me. Monsieur," said D'Epernon, planting 
himself fiercely before Bussy. 

" Pardon me, M. d'Epernon ; you were behind the 
others, as usual, and I have the pleasure of knowing you 
so slightly that it was not for me to address you first." 

It was strange to see Bussy smiling and calm among 
those four furious men, whose eyes spoke with so terrible 
an eloquence that he must have been blind or stupid not 
to have understood their language ; but Bussy was able 
to appear as if he did not understand. He maintained 
his self-control, and the same smile remained on his lips. 
Quelus, whose patience was first to give way, stamped 
on the floor, exclaiming, " Let us finish ! " 

Bussy raised his eyes to the ceiling, and looked around. 
" Monsieur," said he, " do you notice what an echo there 
is in this hall 1 Nothing gives back sound like marble 
walls, and the voice sounds doubly loud under plastered 
ceilings. On the contrary, in the open country sounds are 
disseminated, and, on my honor, I believe the clouds take 
up some part of them. I advance that proposition after 
Aristophanes. Have you read Aristophanes, gentlemen t " 

Maugiron approached the young man to speak to him 
privately. Bussy stopped him. "No confidences here, 
Monsieur, I beg of you," said he. "You know ho* 
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jealous his Majesty is ; lie migiit think that we were talk- 
ing against him." 

Maugiron withdrew, more furious than ever. Sehomberg 
took his place, and with a tone of importance said, — 

" I am a German, very dull, very obtuse, but very frank. 
I speak loud, to give those who listen every chance to 
hear me. But when my words, which 1 try to make as 
clear as possible, are not heard because he to whom they 
are addressed is deaf, or are not understood because he to 
whom I speak does not wish to understand, then I — " 

" You 1 " said Bussy, fixing on the young man a look 
like those which tigers send forth from their fathomless 
eye-balls, — looks that seem to spring up from an abyss 
and to emit torrents of flame ; " you 1 " 

Sehomberg paused. Bussy shrugged his shoulders and 
turned on his heel. He found himself face to face with 
D'Epernon. D'Epernon could not withdraw. " See, 
gentlemen,'' he said, " how provincial M. de Bussy has 
become : he has a beard, and no knot to his sword ; he 
has black boots and a gray hat." 

" It is an observation that I was just making to myself, 
my dear M. d'Epernon. Seeing you so well dressed, I 
said to myself, ' How much harm a few weeks' absence 
does to a man ! Here am I, Louis de Clermont, forced 
to take a little Gascon gentleman as a model of taste.' 
But let me pass. You are so near to me that you tread 
on my feet, and M. de Quelus also ; and I feel it in spite 
of my boots," he added with a charming smile. 

At that moment Bussy, passing between D'Epernon 
and Quelus, extended his hand to Saint-Luc, who had just 
come in. Saint-Luc found his hand dripping with per- 
spiration. He comprehended that something extraordi- 
nary was taking place, and drew Bussy out of the group 
and then out of the hall. 
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A strange murmur arose among the favorites and spread 
to the other groups of courtiers. 

"It is incredible," said Qu^lus ; "I insulted him, and 
he did not reply." 

" I," said Maugiron, " provoked him, and he did not 
reply." 

"I stepped on his foot,'' cried D'Epernon, — " stepped 
on his foot, and he did not reply." 

" It is clear that he did not wish to understand," said 
Qu^lus ; " there is something underneath." 

" And I know what it is,'' said Sohomherg. 

" What is it 1 " 

" He knows that we four will kill him, and he does n't 
want to be killed." 

At that moment the king approached them, Chicot 
whispering in his ear. 

" Well," said the king, " what, then, does M. de Bussy 
have to say? I thought I heard loud talking in this 
direction." 

" Do you wish to know what M. de Bussy said,, Sire ? " 
asked D'Epernon. 

"Yes; you know that I am curious," said Henri, 
smiling. 

" Faith ! nothing good, Sire," said Qu^lus ; "he is no 
longer a Parisian." 

"And what is he, then?" 

" He is a countryman. He stands aside." 

" Oh, oh ! " said the king ; " what does that mean ? " 

"It means," said Quelus, "that I am going to train 
a dog to bite his calves ; and yet, who knows if he will 
feel it through his boots ? " 

" And I," said Schomberg, — "I have a quintain in 
my house ; I shall name it Bussy." 

"For my part," said D'Epernon, "I will act more 
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directly, and will go farther. To-day I have stepped on 
his foot ; to-morrow I will box his ears. He is a sham 
hero, a hero of vanity ; he says to himself, ' I have fought 
enough for honor ; now I will save my life.' " 

" Eh, what ! gentlemen," said Henri, with pretended 
anger, " have you dared insult, in my house, in the 
Louvre, a gentleman of my brother's suite 1 " 

" Alas, yes ! " said Maugiron, replying with affected 
humility to the king's pretended wrath; "and although 
we insulted him vigorously, Sire, I swear to you that he 
made no response." 

The king turned, smiling, towards Chicot, and in a 
low tone said, "Do you still think that they bellow? 
It seems to me that they have roared, eh 1 " 

" Perhaps," said Chicot, " they have mewed. The cry 
of a cat has a horrible effect on the nerves of some 
persons ; perhaps M. de Bussy is one of them, and for 
that reason went out without replying." 

" Do you think so 1 " 

" Those who live will see," responded Chicot, very 
sententiously. 

" Let him go, then," said Henri ; " like master, like 
valet." 

"Do you mean. Sire, by those words, that Bussy is 
your brother's valet? You are mistaken." 

" Gentlemen," said Henri, " I am going to visit the 
queen, with whom I shall dine." 

The assembly bowed, and the king went out by the 
great door. Precisely at that moment Saint-Luc entered 
by another. " Pardon, M. de Qu^lus," he said, bowing, 
"Do you still live in the Rue St. Honore?" 

" Yes, my dear friend ; why do you ask ? " 

" I have two words to say to you." 

" Ah ! " 
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"And you, M. de Schomberg, may I venture to ask 
your address?" 

" Eue B^thisy," said Schomberg, astonished. 

" D'Epernon's address I know." 

" Eue de Grenelle." 

" You are my neighbor. And you, Maugiron 1 " 

" Near the Louvre. But I begin to understand ; you 
come from M. de Bussy." 

" Never mind from whom I come ; I have to speak to 
you, that is all." 

" To all four of us ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then if you cannot speak here, let us all go to 
Schomberg's ; it is close by.'' 

" So be it." 

And the five gentlemen went out of the Louvre arm 
in arm. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

HOW M. DB SAINT-LUC ACQUITTED HIMSELF OP THE COMMISSION 
GIVEN TO HIM BY BUSST. 

Let us leave Saint-Luc a little while in Schomljerg's ante- 
chamber, and see what had taken place between him and 
Bussy. 

Once out of the hall, Saint-Luc had stopped, and looked 
anxiously at his friend. 

" Are you ill '! " said he. " You are so pale you look 
as though you were about to faint.'' 

" No, I am only choking with anger." 

" You do not surely mind those fellows 1 " 

" You shall see." 

" Come, Bussy, be calm." 

" You are charming, really. Be calm, indeed ! if you 
had had half said to you that I have had, some one would 
have been dead before this." 

" Well, what do you want ? " 

" You are my friend ; you have already given me a 
terrible proof of it." 

" Ah ! my dear friend," said Saint-Luc, who believed 
Monsoreau dead and buried, " do not thank me ; it is 
not worth while. Certainly the thrust was a good one, 
and succeeded admirably ; but it was the king who 
showed it me, when he kept me here a prisoner at the 
Louvre." 

"Dear friend — " 
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" Never mind Monsoreau ; tell me about Diane. Was 
she pleased at last 1 Does she pardon me 1 When will 
the wedding take place 1 " 

" Oh, my dear friend, we must wait till Monsoreau is 
dead." 

" What ! " cried Saint-Luc, starting back as though lie 
had put his foot on a pointed nail. 

" Yes ; poppies are not such dangerous plants as you 
thought. He did not die from his fall on them, but is 
alive and more furious than ever.'' 

" Eeally 1 " 

" Yes, and he talks of nothing but vengeance, and of 
killing you on the first occasion.'' 

" He lives ? " 

"Alas! yes." 

" And who, then, is the ass of a doctor who cured 
him?" 

" My own, dear friend." 

" What ! I did not succeed ? " cried Saint-Luc, over- 
whelmed by that revelation. " Ah ! I am dishonored ! I 
have announced his death to every one ; he will find his 
heirs in mourning. But he shall not give me the lie. I 
will find him ; and at our next meeting, instead of one 
thrust of the sword, I will give him four if necessary." 

" In your turn, calm yourself, my dear Saint- Luc. 
Eeally, I am better off than you would think ; it is the 
duke whom he suspects, and of whom he is jealous. I 
am his dear Bussy, — his precious friend. That is only 
natural, for it was that fool of a Eemy who cured 
him." 

" What an idiot he must have been ! " 

" He has an idea that as a doctor it is his duty to 
cure people." 

*' The fellow is visionary ! " 
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" In short, Monsoreau says he owes his life to me, and 
confides his wife to my care." 

" Ah ! I understand that this makes you wait more 
patiently for his death. However, I am quite thunder- 
struck at the news." 

" But now, my friend, let us leave Monsoreau." 

" Yes, let us enjoy life while he is still ill ; but once he 
is well, I shall order myself a suit of mail, have new locks 
put on my doors, and you must ask the Due d'Anjou if 
his mother has not given him some antidote against 
poison. Meanwhile, let us amuse ourselves." 

" Well, my dear friend, you see you have rendered me 
only half a service." 

" Do you wish me to complete it 1 " 

"Yes, in another way." 

" Speak." 

" Are you on good terms with those four gentlemen 1 " 

" Faith ! we are something like cats and dogs in the 
sun ; as long as we all get the heat, we agree, but if one 
of us took the warmth from another, then I would not 
answer for the consequences." 

" Well ! will you go for me to M. de Qufelus ? " 

" Ah ! " 

" And ask him what day it will please him that I 
should cut his throat, or he mine ? " 

" I will." 

"You do not mind it?" 

" Not the least in the world. I will go at once if you 
wish it." 

"One moment; as you go, just call on M. de Schom- 
berg and make him the same proposal." 

" Schomberg too % The devil ! how you go on ! Well, 
as you wish." 

" Then, my dear Saint-Luc, as you are so amiable, 
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go also to M. de Maugiron, and ask Mm to join the 
party." 

" What ! three 1 Bussy, you cannot mean it. I hope 
that is all." 

" No ; from him go to D'Epernon." 

"Four?" 

" Even so, my dear friend ; I need not recommend to a 
man like you to proceed with courtesy and politeness to- 
wards these gentlemen. Let the thing he done in gallant 
fashion." 

" You shall be content, my friend. What are your 
conditions ? " 

" I make none ; I accept theirs." 

"Your arms?" 

" What they like." 

" The day, place, and hour ? " 

" Whatever suits them." 

" But — " 

" Oh, never mind such trifles, but do it quickly. I will 
walk in the little garden of the Louvre ; you will find 
me there when you have executed your commission." 

" Expect me, then ; but it may be somewhat tedious 
waiting." 

" I have time." 

We know how Saint-Luc found the four young men 
and accompanied them to Schomberg's house. Saint-Luc 
remained in the antechamber, waiting until, according to 
the etiquette of tlie day, the four young men should be 
installed in the salon ready to receive him. Then an 
usher came and saluted Saint-Luc, who followed him to 
the threshold of the salon, where he announced M. 
d'Epinay de Saint-Luc. 

Schomberg then rose and saluted his visitor, who, to 
mark the character of the visit, instead of returning it, 
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put on his hat. That formality gave to his visit color 
and intention, Schomberg then, turning towards Quelus, 
said, " I have the honor to present to you M. Jacques de 
Levis, Comte de Quelus." 

The two gentlemen bowed, and then the same ceremony 
was performed with the others. This done, the four 
friends sat down, but Saint-Luc remained standing, and 
said to Quelus, "Monsieur the Count, you have insulted 
M. le Comte Louis de Clermont d'Amboise, Seigneur de 
Bussy, who presents to you his compliments, and calls 
you to single combat on any day and hour, and with such 
arms as may please you. Do you accept 1 " 

" Certainly ; M. de Bussy does me much honor." 

" Your day, Monsieur the Count 1 " 

" I have no choice, — only, I should prefer to-morrow 
to the day after, and the day after to any later date." 

" Your hour ? " 

" In the morning.'' 

" Your arms 1 " 

" Eapier and dagger, if that suits M. de Bussy." 

Saint-Luc bowed. Then he addressed the same ques- 
tions to the others, and received the same answers. 

" If we all should happen to choose the same day and 
hour, — chance sometimes works so strangely, — M. de 
Bussy would be rather embarrassed," said Schomberg. 

" Certainly," replied Saint-Luc, " M. de Bussy might be 
embarrassed, as would any other gentleman in combat 
with four brave men like you j but he says the circum- 
stance would not be new to him, as it has already hap- 
pened at the Touruelles." 

" And he would fight us all four ] " asked D'Epernon. 

" All four." 

" Separately 1 " Schomberg inquired. 

" Separately, or at once." 
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The four young men looked at one another; then Qu41us, 
red with anger, said, " It is very fine of M. de Bussy ; but 
however little we may be worth, we can each do our own 
work. We wUl accept, therefore, the count's proposal, and 
will fight him separately, or rather, — which will be still 
better, as we do not seek to assassinate a gallant man, — 
chance shall decide which of us shall fight M. de Bussy." 

" And the three others ? " asked D'Epernon. 

" Oh, M. de Bussy has too many friends, and we too 
many enemies, for them to remain with folded arms. Do 
you agree to this, gentlemen?" 

" Yes ! " cried all. 

" If MM. de Eibeirac, d'Antragues, and de Livarot 
would join the party, it would be complete." 

" Gentlemen," said Saint-Luc, " I will transmit your 
desires to M. de Bussy ; and I believe I may promise that 
he is too courteous not to agree to your wishes. It there- 
fore only remains for me to thank you in his name." 

Then he took his leave, after throwing his purse to the 
four lackeys, whom he found outside, that they might 
drink to their masters' health. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

:n what respect m. db saint-luc was more civilized 
than m. de bussy, the lessons which he gave him, 
and the use which m. de bussy made op them. 

Saint-Luc returned, proud of having executed his commis- 
sion so well. Bussy thanked him, but looked sad, which 
was not natural to him. 

" Have I done badly ? " said Saint-Luc. 

" Upon my word, my dear friend, I only regret you did 
not say, ' at once.' " 

" Ah, patience ! The Angevins have not yet returned. 
And then where is the necessity for you to make so sud- 
denly a heap of the dead and dying ? " 

" It is because I wish to die as soon as possible." 

Saint-Luc looked at him in astonishment. 

" Die ! at your age, with your name, and Diane 1 " 

" Yes ; I shall kill them, I know, but I shall receive 
some good blow which will tranquillize me forever." 

" What black ideas, Bussy ! " 

" A husband whom I thought dead, and who has re- 
turned to life ; a wife who can no longer leave the bed- 
side of the pretended dying man ! Not to see her, smile 
on her, touch her hand ! — mordieu ! I want to cut some 
one in pieces ! " 

Saint Luc interrupted him with a burst of laughter. 
" Oh," cried he, " the innocent man ! To think that women 
love this Bussy, — a tyro ! Why, my dear fellow, you 
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have lost your senses. There is no other lover on earth 
so fortunate as you." 

" Ah, very good ! prove that to me, married man." 

" Nihil facilius, as the Jesuit Triquet, my teacher, 
virould say. You are the friend of M. de Monsoreau ? " 

" Yes, for the honor of human intelligence I am 
ashamed to confess it ; thai booby calls me his friend." 

" Well, be his friend." 

" Oh ! and abuse this title ! " 

" Prorsus ahsurdum, Triquet would again remark. Is 
he really your friend 1 " 

" He says so." 

" No, for he makes you unhappy. Now the end of 
friendship is to make men happy in their relations to one 
another. At least, so his Majesty says, and he is learned 
in friendship. So, if he makes you unhappy he is not 
your friend ; therefore you may treat him either as a 
stranger, and take his wife from him, or as an enemy, 
and kill him if he murmurs." 

" In fact, I hate him." 

" And he fears you." 

" Do you think he does not love me ? " 

" The devil ! Take away his wife, and you wiU 
see." 

" Is that still the logic of Father Triquet 1 " 

" No, it is my own." 

" I congratulate you." 

" It satisfies you ? " 

" No, I prefer to be a man of honor." 

" And let Madame de Monsoreau cure her husband 
both physically and morally ; for it is certain that if you 
get yourself killed, she will attach herself to the only man 
who remains to her." 

Bussy frowned. 
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" But,'' added Saint-Liic, " here is my wife ; she always 
gives good advice. She has been picking herself a bou- 
quet in the gardens of the queen-mother, and will be in a 
good humor. Listen to her ; she speaks gold." 

Jeanne arrived radiant, full of happiness and fun. 
Bussy saluted her in a friendly manner, and she held out 
her hand to him, saying with a smile, " How go on the 
love-affairs 1 " 

" They are dying." 

" They are wounded and fainting," said Saint-Luc ; 
" perhaps you can restore them, Jeanne." 

" Let me see ; show me the wound." 

" In two words this is it : M. de Bussy does not like 
smiling on M. de Monsoreau, and he thinks of retiring." 

" And leaving Diane to him ] " cried Jeanne, with 
fright. 

" Oh, Madame, Saint-Luc does not tell you that I wish 
to die." 

" Poor Diane ! " murmured Jeanne ; " decidedly men 
are ungrateful." 

" Good ! this is the conclusion my wife draws." 

" I ungrateful," cried Bussy, " because I fear to render 
my love vile by practising a disgraceful hypocrisy ? " 

" Oh, Monsieur, that is only a pretext ! If you were 
really in love you would fear but one thing, — not to be 
loved in return." 

" But, Madame, there are sacrifices — " 

" Not another word. Confess that you love Diane no 
longer; it will be more worthy of a gallant man." 

Bussy grew pale. 

" You do not dare to tell her ; well, I wiU." 

" Madame ! ^ Madame ! " 

"You are rich, you men, with your sacrifices. And 
does she make none 1 What ! she exposes herself to be 
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murdered by that tiger of a Monsoreau ; she preserves her 
position only by employing a strength of will of which 
Samson or Hannibal would have been incapable ! Oh, 
I swear, Diane is sublime ; I could not do a quarter of 
what she does every day." 

" Thank you ! " said Saint-Luc. 

" And he hesitates ! " continued she. " He does not 
fall on his knees and say his mea culpa ! " 

" You are right," said Bussy ; " I am but a man, — 
that is to say, an imperfect creature, inferior to the most 
commonplace woman." 

" It is well that you are convinced of it." 

" What do you order me to do 1 " 

" To go at once and pay a visit — " 

" To M. de Monsoreau 1 " 

" Who speaks of him ? To Diane." 

" But he never leaves her." 

" When you went so often to see Madame de Bar- 
bezieux, had she not always near her that great ape, who 
bit you because he was jealous 1 " 

Bussy began to laugh, and Saint-Luc and Jeanne fol- 
lowed his example. 

" Madame," then said Bussy, " I am going to M. de 
Monsoreau's house ; adieu." He went to Monsoreau's 
house, and found him in bed. The count uttered excla- 
mations of joy on seeing him. R^my had just promised 
that his wound should be cured in less than three weeks. 
Bussy related to him the history of the commission with 
which he had been charged by the Due d'Anjou, the visit 
to the court, the king's embarrassment, and the cold 
demeanor of the favorites. 

"Cold demeanor," was Bussy's expression; Diane 
smiled on hearing it. 

Monsoreau, becoming thoughtful, asked Bussy to lean 
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towards him, and whispered in his ear, " The duke has 
still projects on foot, has he not ] " 

" I believe so." 

"Do not compromise yourself for that bad man. I 
know him ; he is perfidious, and will not hesitate to 
betray you." 

" I know it." 

" Tou are my friend ; and I wish to put you on your 
guard.'' 

" You must sleep after the dressing of your wound," 
said R^my. 

" Yes, my dear doctor. My friend, take a turn in the 
garden with Madame de Monsoreau." 

" I am at your orders," replied Bussy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE PBECAUTIONS OP M. DB MONSOREAU. 

Saint-Luc was right, and Jeanne was right ; and at the 
end of a week Bussy perceived it and rendered them 
justice. As for Diane, she gave herself up to the two 
instincts that Figaro recognizes as inborn in mankind, — 
to love and to deceive. M. de Monsoreau grew better 
and better. He had escaped from fever, — thanks to the 
application of cold water, that new remedy which Provi- 
dence had discovered to Ambrose Par(5, — when all at 
once he received a great shock : he learned that the Due 
d'Anjou had arrived in Paris with the queen -mother and 
the Angevins. 

The count had good reason for anxiety, for on the day 
after his arrival, the duke, under the pretext of inquiring 
about his health, presented himself at his hotel. It was 
impossible to close his door against a prince who showed 
so much interest in him ; M. de Monsoreau therefore was 
obliged to receive the prince, who was most amiable to 
him and to his wife. As soon as he "was gone, M. de 
Monsoreau took Diane's arm, and in spite of Eemy's re- 
monstrances, walked three times round his armchair ; and 
from his satisfied air, Diane was sure he was meditating 
on some project. 

But this concerns the private history of the house of 
Monsoreau. Let us return, then, to the arrival of the 
Due d'Anjou, which belongs to the epic part of this 
book. 
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It may easily be imagined that the day when Mon- 
seigneur Frangois de Valois returned to the Louvre was 
an interesting day to the observers at court. And this 
is what they saw, — angry contempt on the part of the 
king ; an ostentatious indifference on the part of the 
queen-mother ; and on the part of the Due d'Anjou, a 
vulgar insolence which seemed to say, "Why the devil 
did you call me back, if you make faces at me when 
I arrive 1 " 

On that day Chicot moved about more actively than 
Csesar on the eve of the battle of Pharsalia. Then the 
sensation died out, and things went on as before. 

The next day the duke came again to visit the wounded 
man. This time, since Monsoreau was daily becoming 
stronger, as soon as the duke had gone, he took Diane's 
arm again, and instead of going three times around his 
armchair, he took one turn around his room ; after which 
he resumed his seat still more satisfied than before. That 
evening Diane warned Bussy that her husband had cer- 
tainly some project in his head. A few minutes after, 
when Bussy and Monsoreau were alone, " When I think," 
said Monsoreau, " that this prince who smiles on me is 
my mortal enemy, and tried to have me assassinated by 
M. de Saint-Luc — " 

" Oh, assassinated ! take care. Monsieur the Count ! 
Saint-Luc is a gentleman ; and you confess yourself that 
you provoked him, drew the sword first, and received 
your wound in fair fight." 

" Certainly ; but it is not the less true that he obeyed 
the wishes of M. d'Anjou." 

" Listen ! I know M. de Saint-Luc, and I can assure 
you he is devoted to the king, and hates the duke. If 
your wound had come from D'Antragues, Livarot, or 
Eibeirac, it might be so ; but from Saint-Luc — " 
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" You do not know," replied Monsoreau, obstinate in 
his opinion. At last he Was able to go down into the 
garden. " That will do," said he ; " now we will 
move." 

" Why move 1 " said Eemy. " Is not the air good here, 
or do you want amusement ■! " 

" On the contrary," said Monsoreau, "there is too much. 
M. d'Anjou fatigues me with his visits, and he always 
brings with him a crowd of gentlemen ; the noise of their 
spurs destroys my nerves." 

" But where are you going ? " 

" I have ordered them to get ready my little house at 
the Tournelles." 

Bussy and Diane exchanged a look of loving 
remembrance. 

" What ! that little place t " cried K^my, imprudently. 

" What ! do you know it ? " 

" Who does not know the houses of the chief huntsman, 
particularly I, who lived in the Rue Beautreillis 1 " 

" Yes, yes, I will go there. One can receive there only 
four persons at most. It is a fortress ; and you can see 
from the window a hundred yards off who is coming to 
visit you." 

" What good does that do ? " asked Eemy. 

" You can avoid them if you wish, particularly when 
you are well ! " 

Bussy bit his lips ; he feared a time might come when 
Monsoreau would avoid him. Diane sighed ; she thought 
of the time when she had seen Bussy in that house lying 
fainting on the bed. 

" You cannot do it," said Edmy. 

" Why not, if you please, Monsieur 'i " 

" Because the chief huntsman of France must hold re- 
ceptions, must keep valets and equipages. Let him have 
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a palace for his dogs, if he likes, but not a dog-kennel for 
himself." 

" It is true ; but — " 

" But I am the doctor of the mind as of the body ; it 
is not your residence here that displeases you." 

"What then]" 

"That of Madame ; therefore send her away." 

" Separate myself from her 1 " cried Monsoreau, fixing 
on Diane a look which certainly expressed more of anger 
than of love. 

" Then give up your place ; send in your resignation. 
I believe it would be wise. If you do not do your duty, 
you will displease the king ; and if you do — " 

" I will do anything but leave the countess," said 
Monsoreau, with closely shut teeth. As he spoke, they 
heard in the courtyard a noise of voices and horses' 
feet. 

Monsoreau shuddered. " The duke again ! " he cried. 

" Yes," said Remy, going to the window. 

The prince entered immediately, and Monsoreau saw 
his first glance given to Diane. He brought to her as a 
present one of those masterpieces of which the artists o"f 
that day produced two or three in the course of a life- 
time. It was a poniard, with a handle of chased gold. 
This handle was a smelling-bottle ; and on the blade 
a chase was carved with admirable skill, — horses, dogs, 
trees, game, and hunters, mingled together in harmonious 
confusion on this blade of azure and gold. 

" Let me see," cried Monsoreau, who feared there was 
a note hidden in the handle. 

The prince separated the two parts. " To you, who 
are a hunter," said he, " I give the blade ; to the countess, 
the handle. Good-morning, Bussy ; you are, then, a friend 
of the count's now?" 
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Diane reddened ; but Bussy said, " Your Highness for- 
gets that you asked me to inquire after M. de Monsoreau." 

" It is true." 

The prince sat down, and began to talk to Diane. In 
a few minutes he said, " Count, it is very warm in your 
rooms ; I see the countess is stifling. I wiU give her my 
arm for a turn in the garden." 

The husband and the lover exchanged wrathful looks. 
Diane, being invited to descend, arose and placed her arm 
on that of the prince. 

" Give me an arm," said Monsoreau to Bussy ; and he 
got up and followed his wife. 

" Ah ! " said the duke, " it seems you are better." 

"Yes, Monseigneur; and I hope soon to be able to 
accompany Madame de Monsoreau wherever she goes." 

" Good ; but meanwhile do not fatigue yourself" 

Monsoreau was compelled by his feebleness to sit down ; 
but he sat where he could keep them in view. 

" Count," said he to Bussy, " will you be amiable 
enough to escort Madame de Monsoreau this evening to 
my house at the Tournelles 1 " 

" No," said Rdmy to his master, " you cannot do that, 
Monsieur." 

"Why not?" 

" Because M. d'Anjou would never forgive you if you 
helped to play him such a trick." 

Bussy was about to cry, " What do I care 1 " but 
a glance from Eemy stopped him. 

" E^my is right," said Monsoreau, — " it would injure 
you ; to-morrow I will go myself" 

" You will lose your place." 

" It is possible ; but I shall keep my wife." 

The next day they went to the old house ; Diane took 
her old room, with the bed of white-and-gold damask. 
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A corridor only separated it from that of the count. 
Buasy tore his hair with rage. Saint-Luc maintained 
that rope-ladders had reached a high degree of perfection 
and were an excellent substitute for stairways. Monsoreau 
rubbed his hands, and smiled as he thought of the Due 
d'Anjou's annoyance. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

A VISIT TO THE HOtTSB AT LES TOURNELLES. 

The duke became more and more in love with Diane as 
she seemed always to escape him ; and with his love for 
her his hatred of Monsoreau increased. On the other 
hand, he had not renounced his political hopes, but had 
resumed his underhand machinations. The moment was 
favorable, for many wavering conspirators, encouraged by 
the triumph which the weakness of the king and the cun- 
ning of Catherine had afforded to the Angevins, gath- 
ered around the Due dAnjou, uniting by imperceptible 
but strong threads the cause of the prince to that of the 
Guises, who remained prudently in the background, and 
preserved a silence which filled Chicot with alarm. 

However, the duke no longer confided his projects to 
Bussy ; he showed him only a hypocritical friendship. 
He was vaguely uneasy at seeing him at Monsoreau's 
house, and envious of the confidence that Monsoreau, so 
suspicious of himself, placed in him. He was frightened 
also at the joy and happiness which shone in Diane's 
face. He knew that flowers bloom only in the light of the 
sun, and women in that of love. She was visibly happy, 
and this annoyed him. Determined to use his power, 
both for love and vengeance, he thought it would he 
absurd to be stayed in this purpose by such ridiculous 
obstacles as the jealousy of a husband and the repugnance 
of a wife. One day he ordered his equipages, intending 
to visit Monsojreau. He was told that he had moved to 
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his house in the Eue St. Antoine. "Let us go there," 
said he to Bussy. 

Soon the place was in commotion at the arrival of the 
twenty-four handsome cavaliers, each with two lackeys, 
who formed the prince's suite. Both Bussy and the 
prince knew the house well. They both went in ; but 
while the prince entered the room, Bussy remained on the 
staircase. It resulted from this arrangement that the 
duke was received by Monsoreau alone ; while Bussy was 
received in the arms of Diane, who embraced him ten- 
derly, while Gertrude kept watch. 

Monsoreau, always pale, grew livid at sight of the 
prince. " Monseigneur ! here ! really, it is too much honor 
for my poor house ! " cried he, with open irony. 

The prince smiled. " Wherever a suffering friend goes, 
I follow him,'' replied he. " How are you ? " 

" Oh, much better ; I can already walk about, and in a 
week I shall be quite well." 

" Was it your doctor who prescribed for you the air 
of the Bastille 1 " asked the prince, with an innocent air. 

" Yes, Monseigneur." 

" Did you not like the Eue des Petits Peres 1 " 

" No, Monseigneur. I had too much company there ; 
they made too much noise." 

" But you have no garden here." 

" I did not like the garden." 

The prince bit his lips. " Do you know. Count," said 
he, after a moment of silence, " that many people are ask- 
ing the king for your place ? " 

" On what pretext, Monseigneur 1 " 

" They say you are dead." 

" Monseigneur, you can answer for it that I am not." 

" I answer for nothing ; you bury yourself as though 
you were dead." 
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It was Monsoreau's turu to bite his lips. " Well, then, 
I must lose my place," said he. 

"EeaUy?" 

" Yes ; there are things I prefer to it." 

" You are very disinterested." 

" It is my character, Monseigneur." 

" Then of course you will not mind the king's knowing 
your character ? " 

" Who will tell him ? " 

" Why, if he asks me about you, I must repeat our 
conversation." 

" Faith, Monseigneur ! if all they say in Paris were 
reported to the king, his two ears would not be enough to 
listen with." 

" What do they say at Paris, Monsieur t " asked the 
prince, sharply. 

Monsoreau saw that the conversation had taken a turn 
too serious for a convalescent not yet at liberty to act ; he 
suppressed the wrath which raged in his soul, and assum- 
ing an appearance of indifference, " How should a poor 
invalid, such as I am, know 1 " said he. " If the king is 
angry at seeing his work badly done, he is wrong." 

"How so r' 

"Because doubtless my accident proceeds, to some 
extent, from him." 

"Explain yourself." 

" M. de Saint-Luc, who wounded me, is a dear friend of 
the king's. It was the king who taught him the thrust 
by which he wounded me ; and it might have been the 
king who prompted him." 

" You are right ; but still the king is the king." 

" Until he is so no longer." 

The duke trembled. " By the way, is not Madame de 
Monsoreau here?" said he. 
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" Monseigneur, she is ill or she would have come to 
present her respects to you." 

" 111 ! poor woman ! it must be grief at seeing you 
suffer." 

" Yes, and the fatigue of moving.'' 

" Let us hope it will be a brief indisposition. You 
have so skilful a doctor." 

"Yes, that dear E^my — " 

" Why, he is Bussy's doctor." 

" He has lent him to me." 

" You are, then, great friends t " 

"He is my best, I might say my only friend," replied 
Monsoreau, coldly. 

"Adieu, Count!" 

As the duke raised the tapestry he fancied he saw the 
skirt of a dress disappear into the next room, and imme- 
diately Bussy appeared at his post in the middle of the 
corridor. Suspicion grew stronger with the duke. 

" We are going," said he to Bussy, who ran downstairs 
without replying; while the duke, left alone, tried to 
penetrate the corridor where he had seen the silk dress 
vanish. But, turning, he saw that Monsoreau had fol- 
lowed, and was standing at the door. 

" Your Highness mistakes your way," said he. 

" True," said the duke ; " thank you." And he went 
down with rage in his heart. On the way home, which 
was long, he and Bussy did not interchange a word. 
Bussy left the duke at the door of his hotel. When the 
duke had entered and was alone in his cabinet, AuriUy 
mysteriously glided in. 

"Well," said the duke, on perceiving him, "I am 
baffled by the husband ! " 

" And perhaps also by the lover, Monseigneur." 

" What do you say 1 " 
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"The truth, your Highness." 

"Speak, then." 

" I hope your Highness will pardon me ; it was in 
your service." 

" I pardon you in advance. Go on." 

" After your Highness had gone upstairs, I watched 
under a shed in the courtyard." 

" Ah ! What did you see ? " 

" I saw a woman's dress ; I saw this woman lean for- 
ward ; I saw two arms twined around her neck ; and then 
I heard the sound of a long and tender kiss." 

"But who was the man?" 

" I cannot recognize a man by his arms, Monseigneur." 

" No, but you might recognize the gloves." 

" Indeed, it seemed to me — " 

" That you recognized them ? " 

" It was only a guess." 

" Never mind ; speak out." 

" "Well, Monseigneur, they looked like the gloves of M. 
de Bussy." 

" Buff, embroidered with gold, were they not 1 " 

"Yes, Monseigneur.'' 

" Ah, Bussy ! yes, it was Bussy. Oh, I was blind — or 
rather, no, I was not blind ; but I could not believe in so 
much audacity." 

" Be careful ! " said Aurilly ; " I think your Highness is 
speaking rather loud." 

" Bussy ! " repeated the duke, calling to mind a thou- 
sand circumstances unnoticed before, but now taking on a 
new significance. 

" But your Highness must not believe too lightly ; 
might there not have been a man hidden in her room 1 " 

" Yes, doubtless ; but Bussy, who was in the corridor, 
would have seen him." 
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" That is true." 

" And then the gloves — " 

" Yes ; and besides the kiss, I heard — " 

"What?" 

" Three words, 'Till to-morrow evening.' " 

"Oh, monDieu/" 

" So that if you like, we can make sure." 

" Aurilly, to-morrow evening we will he there." 

" Your Highness knows I am at your orders." 

" Very well. Ah, Bussy ! " repeated the duke between 
his teeth ; " Bussy, traitor to his chief ! Bussy, that bug- 
bear to every one ! Bussy, the honest man ! Bussy, who 
does not wish me to be King of France ; " and the duke, 
smiling with an infernal joy, dismissed Aurilly, that he 
might reflect at his ease. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 

THE WATCHBES. 

The duke kept Bussy near him all day, so as not to lose 
sight of his movements. Bussy asked nothing hetter than 
to attend the prince during the day, for in that way he 
might have freedom for the evening. At ten o'clock he 
■wrapped himself in his cloak, and with a rope-ladder un- 
der his arm went towards the Bastille. The duke, who 
did not know that he had a ladder, and could not believe 
that any one would walk alone in that way through the 
streets of Paris, thought Bussy would certainly call at his 
hotel for a horse and a servant, and lost ten minutes in 
preparations. During those ten minutes, Bussy, active 
and in love, had already gone three-fourths of the dis- 
tance. He was lucky, as brave people generally are ; he 
met with no accident by the way, and on arriving saw a 
light in the windows. It was the signal agreed on be- 
tween him and Diane. He threw his ladder up to the 
balcony ; it had six hooks, and was sure to fasten itself 
somewhere. At the noise, Diane put out her light and 
opened the window to fasten the ladder. The thing was 
done in a moment. Diane looked all around ; the street 
seemed deserted. Then she signed to Bussy to mount, 
and he was up in five seconds. The moment was happily 
chosen, for while he got in at the window, M. de Mon- 
soreau, after having listened patiently for a quarter of an 
hour at his wife's door, descended the stairs painfully, 
leaning on the arm of a confidential valet, and it so hap- 
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pened that he opened the street-door just as the ladder 
was drawn up and the window closed. He looked 
around ; but the streets were deserted. 

"You have been badly informed," said he to the 
servant. 

" No, Monsieur, I have just left the H6tel d'Anjou, and 
they told me that the duke had ordered two horses for 
this evening. But perhaps it was not to come here." 

" Where else should he go ? " asked Monsoreau, with a 
sombre air. He, like all jealous persons, thought the 
whole world had nothing to do but to torment him. 

" Perhaps I should have done better to stay in her 
room," he murmured. " But they probably have signals 
for corresponding ; she would have warned him of my 
presence, and I should have learned nothing. It is better 
to watch outside. Come, conduct me to the hiding-place, 
whence you say one can see everything." 

" Come, Monsieur." 

About twenty-five steps from the door was an enormous 
heap of stones that had come from the ruins of demolished 
houses, and served as fortifications to the children of the 
neighborhood when they played at battles. In the midst 
was a space which could contain two people. The valet 
spread a cloak, on which Monsoreau sat down, while his 
servant sat at his feet with a loaded musket placed beside 
him. Diane had prudently drawn her thick curtains, so 
that scarcely a ray of light showed through, to betray that 
there was life in this gloomy house. They had been 
watching about ten minutes, when two horses appeared at 
the end of the street. The valet pointed to them. 

" I see," said Monsoreau. 

The two men got off their horses, and tied them up at 
the corner of the HStel des Tournelles. 

" Monseigneur," said Aurilly, " I believe that we have 
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arrived too late ; he must have gone straight from your 
hotel, and must have entered." 

" Perhaps so ; but if we did not see him go in, we can 
see him come out.'' 

"Yes, but when?" 

"When we please." 

" Would it be too curious to ask how you mean to 
manage 1 " 

" Nothing is more easy ; we have but to knock at the 
door, and ask after M. de Monsoreau. Our lover will be 
frightened at the noise ; and as you enter the house he 
will come out at the window, and I, who am hidden 
outside, shall see him." 

"And Monsoreau?" 

" What can he say ? I am his friend, and was uneasy 
about him, as he looked so ill yesterday ; nothing can be 
more simple." 

" It is very ingenious, Monseigneur." 

"Do you hear what they say?" asked Monsoreau of 
his valet. 

"No, Monsieur; but we soon shall, for they are coming 
nearer." 

"Monseigneur," said Aurilly, "here is a heap of stones, 
which seems made on purpose for us." 

" Yes, but wait a moment ; perhaps we can see through 
the opening of the curtain." 

Diane had relighted her lamp, and a faint ray appeared 
at the edges of the curtain. The duke and Aurilly went 
from place to place for more than ten minutes, trying to 
find a place to peep through. Meanwhile, Monsoreau 
was boiling with impatience, and hjs hand approached 
the musket. 

"Oh! shall I suffer this?" murmured he. "Shall I 
swallow this affront also ? No, my patience is worn out. 
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Mordieu/ that I can neither sleep nor wake nor even 
suffer quietly, because a shameful caprice has lodged in 
the idle brain of this miserable prince. No, I am not a 
complaisant valet. I am the Comte de Monsoreau, and if 
he comes near, on my word, I will blow his brains out. 
Light the match, Eene." 

At this moment, just as the prince, finding that he 
could not look into the chamber, returned to his first 
project, and prepared to hide himself among the stones 
while Aurilly should go and knock at the door, suddenly 
Aurilly, forgetting the distance between him and the 
prince, placed his hand eagerly on the prince's arm. 

"Well, Monsieur," said the prince, in astonishment, 
" what is the matter ? " 

" Come away, Monseigneur ; come." 

"Why so r' 

" Do you not see something shining there to the left t 
Come, Monseigneur ; come." 

" I see a spark in that heap of stones." 

" It is the match of a musket or arquebuse." 

" Ah ! who the devil can be in ambush there ] " 

"Some friend or servant of Bussy's. Let us go and 
make a detour, and return another way. The servant 
will give the alarm, and we shall see Bussy come out of 
the window.'' 

" You are right ; come ; " and they went to their 
horses. 

" They are going," said the valet to Monsoreau. 

" Yes. Did you recognize them 1 " 

"They seemed to me to be the prince and Aurilly." 

" Precisely. But I shall soon be more sure stiU." 

" What does Monseigneur propose to do 1 " 

" Come." 

Meanwhile the duke and Aurilly turned into the Rue 
VOL. n. — 16 
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Ste. Catherine, intending to return by the boulevard of the 
Bastille. Monsoreau went in and ordered his litter. 

What the duke had foreseen happened. At the noise 
that Monsoreau made, Bussy took the alarm, the light was 
extinguished, the ladder fixed; and. Bussy, to his great 
regret, was obliged to fly, like Romeo, but without having, 
like him, seen the sun rise and heard the lark sing. Just 
as he touched the ground, and Diane had thrown him the 
ladder, the duke and Aurilly arrived at the corner of the 
Bastille. They saw a shadow suspended from Diane's 
window ; but this shadow disappeared almost instanta- 
neously at the corner of the Rue St. Paul. 

" Monsieur," said the valet to Monsoreau, " we shall 
wake up the household." 

" What do I care 1 " cried Monsoreau, furiously. " I 
am master here, I believe ; and I have at least the right 
to do what M. d'Anjou wished to do." 

The litter was got ready, and, drawn by two stout 
horses, it was soon at the H6tel d'Anjou. The duke and 
Aurilly had so recently come in that their horses were not 
unsaddled. Monsoreau, who had the privilege of ready 
admission to the duke's presence, appeared on the thresh- 
old just as the duke, after having thrown his hat on a 
chair, was holding out his boots to a valet to pull off. 
A servant, preceding him by some steps, announced M. de 
Monsoreau. A thunderbolt breaking his windows could 
not have astonished the prince more. 

" M. de Monsoreau ! " cried he, with an uneasiness he 
could not hide. 

" Myself, Monseigneur," replied he, trying to repress 
his emotion ; but the effort he made over himself was so 
violent that his legs failed him, and he fell on a chair 
which stood near. 

" But you will kill yourself, my dear friend," said the 
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duke; "you are so pale you look as though you were 
going to faint." 

" Ohj no ; what I have to say to your Highness is of 
too much importance, I may faint afterwards." 

"Speak, then, my dear count," said Francois, quite 
overcome. 

" Not before your people, I suppose." 

The duke dismissed every one, even Aurilly. 

" Your Highness has just come in ]" said Monsoreau. 

" As you see. Count." 

" It is very imprudent of your Highness to go by night 
in the streets." 

" Who told you I had been in the streets 1 " 

" The dust on your clothes, Monseigneur." 

" M. de Monsoreau," said the prince, in a tone that 
could not be misunderstood, " have you another employ- 
ment besides that of chief huntsman ? " 

" Yes, that of spy, Monseigneur ; all the world follows 
that calling now more or less, and I also like the rest." 

" And what does this profession bring you, Monsieur ? " 

" Knowledge of what is taking place." 

" It is curious," said the prince, getting nearer to his 
beU, so that he might sound it if the occasion should 
arise. 

" Very curious," said Monsoreau. 

"Well, tell me what you have to say." 

"I came for that." 

" You permit me to sit down ? " said the duke. 

"No irony, Monseigneur, towards an old and faithful 
servant like me, who comes at this hour and in this state 
to do you a service. If I sat down, on my honor, it 
was because I could not stand." 

" A service 1 to do me a service 1 " 

"Yes." 
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" Speak, then." 

" Monseigneur, I come on the part of a great prince." 
" From the king 1 " 
"No ; from M. le Due de Guise." 
" Ah ! that is quite a different thing. Approach, and 
speak low." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

HOW M. LE DUG d'aNJOU SIGNED, AND AFTER HAVING 
SIGNED, SPOKE. 

There was a moment's silence. Then the duke said, 
" Weil, Monsieur the Count, what have you to say to 
me from the Due de Guise 1 " 

" Much, Monseigueur." 

" They have written to you ? " 

" No ; the duke writes no more since that strange 
disappearance of Nicolas David. They have come to 
Paris." 

" MM. de Guise are at Paris'!" 

" Yes, Monseigneur." 

" I have not seen them." 

"They are too prudent to expose themselves or your 
Highness to any risk." 

" And I was not told ! " 

" I tell you now." 

" What have they come for ? " 

" They come, Monseigneur, to the rendezvous you gave 
them.'' 

" That I gave them 1 " 

" Doubtless ; on the day when your Highness was ar- 
rested you received a letter from M. de Guise and replied 
to it verbally, through me, that they were to come to Paris 
from the 31st of May to the 2d of June. It is now the 
31st of May ; and if your Highness has forgotten them, 
they have not forgotten you." 
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Francois grew pale. So many events had occurred since, 
that he had forgotten the appointment. " It is true," said 
he, at length ; " but the relations which then existed be- 
tween us exist no longer.'' 

" If that be so, Monseigneur, you would do well to tell 
them, for I believe they think differently." 

"How so?" 

" You, perhaps, think yourself free as regards them ; but 
they feel bound to you." 

" A snare, my dear count, in which a man does not let 
himself be taken twice." 

" And where was Monseigneur taken in a snare 1 " 

" Where 1 At the Louvre, mordieu ! " 

" Was it the fault of MM. de Guise ? " 

"I do not say so ; but they did not assist me to 
escape." 

" It would have been difficult ; they were flying 
themselves." 

"It is true." 

" But when you were in Anjou, did they not charge me 
to tell you that you could always count on them, as they 
on you, and that the day you marched on Paris, they 
would do the same? " 

" It is true, but I did not march on Paris." 

" You are here." 

" Yes ; but as my brother's ally." 

"Monseigneur will permit me to observe that he is 
more than the ally of the Guises." 

"What then?" 

" Their accomplice." 

The duke bit his lips. 

" And you say they charged you to announce their ar- 
rival to me ? " 

" They did me that honor." 
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" But they did not tell you the motive of their return ? " 

" They told me all, knowing me to be the confidant of 
your Highness, — their motives and their projects.'' 

" Then they have projects 1 What are they t " 

" Tlie same always." 

" And they think them practicable 1 " 

" They look upon them as certain." 

" And these projects have for an aim — " 

The duke stopped, not daring to finish. 

" To make you King of France ; yes, Monseigneur." 

The duke felt the flush of joy mount to his face. 

" But," said he, " is the moment favorable 1 " 

" Your wisdom must decide." 

" My wisdom ? " 

" Yes ; the facts cannot be contradicted. The nomina- 
tion of the king as head of tlie League was only a comedy, 
quickly seen through and appreciated. Now the reaction 
has commenced ; and the entire State is rising against the 
tyranny of the king and his creatures. Sermons are a call 
to arms; and churches are places where they curse the 
king instead of praying to God. The army trembles with 
impatience ; the bourgeois league together ; our emissaries 
bring in nothing but signatures and new adherents to the 
League. In a word, the king's reign touches on its close. 
Now do you renounce your former projects 1 " 

The duke did not reply. 

" Monseigneur knows that he may speak frankly to me.'' 

" I think," said the duke, " that considering my brother 
has no children, that his health is uncertain, and that after 
him the crown will come naturally to me, there is no reason 
why I should compromise my name and my dignity in a 
useless struggle, and try to take, with danger, what will 
come to me in due course without danger." 

" Your Highness is in error ; your brother's throne will 
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only come to you if you take it. MM. de Guise cannot 
be kings themselves ; but they will only allow a king of 
their own making to reigu, whom they will substitute for 
the present king. They count on your Highness ; but if 
you refuse, they will seek another." 

" And who will dare to seat himself on the throne of 
Charlemagne 1 " 

" A Bourbon instead of a Valois, Monseigneur ; a son 
of Saint Louis instead of another son of Saint Louis." 

" The King of Navarre ? " 

" Why not 1 He is young and brave." 

" He is a Huguenot." 

" Was he not converted at the Saint Bartholomew ? " 

"Yes; and he abjured afterwards." 

" Oh, Monseigneur, what he did for his life he will do 
again for the crown." 

" They think, then, that I will yield my rights without 
a struggle." 

" The case is provided for." 

"I wHlfight." 

" They are men of war." 

" I will put myself at the head of the League." 

" They are the soul of it." 

" I will join my brother." 

" Your brother will be dead." 

" r will call the kings of Europe to my aid." 

" The kings of Europe will readily enough make war on 
kings, but they will think twice before making war on a 
people.'' 

" My party will stand by me." 

" Your party, I believe, consists of M. de Bussy and 
myself." 

" Then I am tied." 

'' Nearly so, You can do nothing without the Guises j 
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with them, everything. Say the word, and you are 
king." 

The duke walked about for a few minutes in great 
agitation, then stopped, and said, " Go on, Count." 

"This, then, is the plan. In a week the Fete Dieu 
wiU take place ; and the king meditates on that day a 
great procession to the convents of Paris. There the 
guards will remain at the door ; the king will stop before 
each altar, kneel down, and say live Paters and five 
Aves." 

'• I know all that." 

" He will go to Ste. Genevieve — " 

" Yes." 

" He will enter with a suite of five or six persons, and 
behind them the doors will be closed." 

" And then — " 

" Tour Highness knows the monks who will do the 
honors of the abbey to his Majesty." 

" They will be the same — " 

" Who were there when your Highness was crowned." 

" They will dare to lay hands on the Lord's anointed ? " 

" Oh ! to shave him, only." 

" They wiU. never dare to do that to a king." 

" He will not be a king then.'' 

"How so?" 

" Have you never heard of a holy man who preachea 
sermons, and is going to perform miracles?" 

" Brother Gorenflot?" 

" Precisely." 

"The one who wished to preach the League with his 
arquebuse on his shoulder ? " 

" The same." 

" Well, they wUl conduct the king into his cell. Once 
there, he wUl be asked to sign his abdication ; then, when 
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he has signed, Madame de Montpensier will enter, scissors 
in hand. She wears them now, hanging to her side ; they 
are charming scissors, made of gold, and admirably chased, 
to do him honor. You understand the rest. We announce 
to the people that the king, experiencing a holy repentance 
for his sins, has announced his intention of never more leav- 
ing the convent. If there are any who doubt, M. de Guise 
holds the army. Monsieur the Cardinal the Church, and 
M. de Mayenne the hourgeois ; and with these thiee 
powers thus disposed you can make the people believe 
what you like." 

" But they will accuse me of violence," said the duke. 

" Tou need not be there." 

" They will look on me as a usurper." 

" Monseigneur forgets the abdication." 

" The king will refuse." 

" It seems that Brother Gorenflot is not only clever, but 
strong." 

" The plan is then settled ? " 

" Quite." 

" And they do not fear that I shall denounce it % " 

" No, Monseigneur ; for in that case, they have another, 
not less sure." 

"Ah!" 

" Yes." 

" And this one r* 

" I do not know ; they thought me too much youi 
friend to trust me with it." 

" Well, I yield, Count. What must I do] " 

" Approve." 

" Very well, I approve." 

" Yes ; but words are not enough." 

" How, then, is it necessary to approve 1 " 

i' In writing." 
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" It is a folly to suppose I will ever consent to that." 

"And why not f 

" If the conspiracy fail — " 

" It is just in case it should that they ask for your 
signature." 

" Then they wish to shelter themselves behind my 
name 1 " 

" Nothing else." 

" Then I refuse a thousand times." 

"You cannot." 

" I cannot refuse ] " 

« No." 

" Are you mad ? " 

"To refuse is to betray." 

" Let them think as they like ; at all events I will 
choose ray own danger." 

" Monseigneur, you choose badly." 

" I win risk it," cried Fran5ois, endeavoring to keep 
firm. 

"For your own interest I advise you not to do so." 

" But I shall compromise myself by signing." 

" In refusing, you assassinate yourself." 

Frangois shuddered. 

" They would^dare 1 " said he. 

" They would dare anything, Monseigneur. The con- 
spirators have gone so far that they must succeed at any 
cost." 

The duke fell into a state of indecision easy to 
Understand. 

" I will sign," said he, at last. 

"Whenr' 

" To-morrow." 

" No, Monseigneur ; if you sign, it must be at once." 

" But M. de Guise must draw up the agreement." 
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" It is already drawn ; here it is ; " and Monsoreau 
drew a paper from his pocket. It was a full adhesion to 
the scheme. The duke read it through, growing more 
and more pale as he did so. 

" Here is the pen, Monseigneur." 

" Then I must sign ? " 

" If you wish to do so ; no one forces you." 

"Yes, they do, since they menace me with assassination." 

" I do not menace you, Monseigneur; I only warn you." 

" Give me the pen." 

And snatching it eagerly, he signed the paper. Mon- 
soreau watched him with an eye full of hatred and hope ; 
and no sooner had the duke finished than, exclaiming 
" Ah ! " he seized the paper, huttoned it into his douhlet, 
and wrapped his cloak over it. Frangois looked at him 
with astonishment, for a flash of ferocious joy played over 
his face. 

" And now, Monseigneur, he prudent," said he. 

"How so?" 

" Do not run ahout the streets with Aurilly, as you did 
just now." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that this evening you pursued with your love 
a woman whom her husband adores, and of whom he 
is jealous enough to kill any one who approaches her 
without permission." 

" Is it of yourself and your wife that you are speaking?" 

" Yes, Monseigneur. I have married Diane de Mdridor; 
she is mine, and no one shall have her while I live, — not 
even a prince ! I swear it by my name and on this 
poniard ! " and he almost touched with his poniard the 
breast of the prince, who started back. 

" Monsieur, you menace me 1 " cried Frangois, pale with 
rage, 
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" No, Monseigneur ; once more I say, I only warn 
you." 

" Of what ? " 

" That no one shall make love to my wife." 

" And I warn you that you are too late, and that some 
one has her already." 

Monsoreau uttered a terrible cry and buried both hands 
in his hair. " It is not you," he stammered ; " it is not 
you, Monseigneur ? " 

" You are mad, Count," said the duke, making a move- 
ment to ring the bell. 

" No ; I see clearly, I talk intelligibly, I understand 
correctly. You have just said that some one possesses 
my wife ; you have said it." 

" I repeat it." 

"Name that person, and prove the statement." 

" Who was hidden this evening, twenty steps from your 
door, with a musket 1 " 

li T » 

" Well, Count, during that time there was a man with 
your wife." 

" You saw him go in 1 " 

" I saw him come out." 

" By the door 't " 

" No, by the window." 

" Did you recognize him 1 " 

" Yes." 

"Name him, Monseigneur, or I do not answer for 
myself." 

The duke half smiled. "Monsieur the Count," said 
he, " on my faith as a prince, on my soul, within a week 
I will tell you his name." 

" You swear it 1 " 

" I swear it." 
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" Well, Monseigneur, you have a week," said he, touch- 
ing the paper in his breast ; " in a week or — you 
understand ? " 

" Come back in a week." 

"Good! in .a week I shall have regained all my 
strength, and shall be ready for vengeance." 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

A PROMENADE AT LBS TOURNBLLES. 

In course of time the Angevin gentlemen had returned to 
Paris, although not with much confidence. They knew 
too well the king, his brother, and mother, to hope that 
all WGuld terminate in a family embrace. They returned 
therefore timidly and glided into the town armed to the 
teeth, ready to fire on the least suspicion, and fifty times 
before reaching the H6tel d'Anjou drew their swords on 
harmless hoti/rgeois, who were guilty of no crime but that 
of looking at them. The duke gave them a cordial wel- 
come. He said to them, " My friends, they are think- 
ing here of killing you. Eeceptions of that sort are in 
the air ; take care of yourselves." 

" Should we not ofier our very humble respects to his 
Majesty % " asked D'Antragues ; " for if we hide ourselves, 
that will do little honor to Anjou. What do you think 1 " 

" You are right," said the duke ; " and if you wish I 
will go with you." 

The three young men looked at one another in consulta- 
tion. At this moment Bussy entered the hall and went to 
embrace his friends. " Eh ! " said he, " you are late in 
returning. But what is this I hear, — his Highness pro- 
posing to get himself killed in the Louvre, like Csesar in 
the Roman senate 1 Consider, then, that each one of the 
favorites would gladly carry away under his cloak a small 
piece of Monseigneur." 
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"But, dear friend, we propose to rub down those gen- 
tlemen a little." 

Bussy kept his secret. " Eh, eh ! " he said, " we shall 
see ; we shall see.'' 

The duke looked at him attentively. 

"Let us go to the Louvre," said Bussy, "but alone; 
Monseigneur can remain in his garden, knocking off poppy- 
heads." 

FranQois was glad to escape the disagreeable visit. 

The Angevins presented themselves at the Louvre, 
magnificently dressed in silk, velvet, and embroidery. 
Henri III. would not receive them ; they waited vainly 
in the gallery. It was MM. de Qui^lus, de Maugiron, de 
Schomberg, and d'Epernon who came to announce this 
news to them with great politeness, and expressing many 
regrets. 

" Ah, gentlemen," said D'Antragues, " the news is 
sad ; but coming from your mouths, it loses half its 
bitterness." 

" Gentlemen," said Schomberg, " you are the flower 
of grace and courtesy. Would it please you to change 
the reception which you have missed into a little 
promenade 1" 

"Ah, gentlemen, we were about to propose it." 

" Where shall we go ? " said Quelus. 

" I know a charming place near the Bastille/' said 
Schomberg. 

" We follow you ; go on." 

Then the eight gentlemen went out arm in arm, talk- 
ing gayly on different subjects. On arriving, Quelus said, 
" Here is a solitary place, with a good footing." 

" Faith ! yes," said D'Antragues, trying it in different 
places. 

" Well," Quelus continued, " we thought that you 
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would one day accompany us here to meet M. de Bussy, 
who has invited us all here." 

" It is true," said Bussy to his astounded friends. 

" Do you accept, gentlemen of Anjou 1 " said Maugiron. 

" Certainly ; we rejoice at such an honor.'' 

" That is well," said Schomberg. " Shall we each 
choose an opponent t " 

" No," said Bussy, " that is not fair ; let us trust to 
chance, and the first one that is free can join the others." 

" Let us draw lots, then," said Quelus. 

" One moment," said Bussy ; " first let us settle the 
rules of the game." 

" They are simple ; we will fight till death ensues." 

"Yes, but how r' 

" With sword and dagger." 

"On foot?" 

"Oh, yes! on horseback one's movements are not so 
free.'' 

"Then, on foot." 

"What day?" 

" The soonest possible." 

"No," said D'Epernon, "I have a thousand things to 
settle and a will to make ; I would rather wait five or 
six days." 

" That is speaking like a brave man," said Bussy, 
ironically. 

" Is it agreed 1 " 

" Yes ; we understand one another marvellously well." 

" Let us draw lots, then," said Bussy. 

" One moment ! divide the ground into four compart- 
ments, each for a pair." 

" Well said." 

"I propose for number one the long square between 
the chestnuts ; it is a fine place." 
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" Agreed." 

" But the sun 1 One would be turned to the east." 

" No," said Bussy, " that is not fair ; " and he pro- 
posed a new position, which was agreed to. 

Schomberg and Eibeirac came first, Quelus and 
D'Antragues, second, Livarot and Maugiron, third ; 
D'Epernon, who saw himself left to Bussy, grew very 
pale. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Bussy, " until the day of the 
combat, we belong to one another ; we are friends for life 
to death. Will yuu accept a dinner at the Hotel Bussy?" 

All agreed, and i«turned with Bussy to his hotel, where 
a sumptuous banquet kept them together till morning. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

IN WHICH CHICOT SLEEPS. 

The movements of the young men had been remarked by 
the king and by Chicot. The king walked up and down, 
waiting impatiently for his friends to return ; but Chicot 
followed them at a distance, and saw enough to be satis- 
fied of their intentions. When he returned to the house, 
he found the king walking up and down, muttering. 

" Ah, my dear friend ! do you know what has become 
of them 1 " cried Henri. 

" Whom, — your favorites 1 " 

" Alas ! yes, my poor friends." 

" They must lie very low by this time." 

" Have they been killed ] " cried Henri. " Are they 
dead t " 

" Dead, I fear — " 

" And you laugh, wretch 1 " 

" Oh, my SOB ! dead drunk." 

" Oh, Chicot ! how you terrified me. But why do you 
calumniate these gentlemen 1 " 

" On the contrary, I praise them." 

" Be serious, I beg ; do you know that they went out 
with the Angevins ] " 

" Of course I know it." 

" What was the result ? " 

" What I tell you, — that they are dead drunk oi 
pretty near it." 

" But Bussy ] " 
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" He is intoxicating them ; he is a dangerous man." 

" Chicot, for pity's sake — " 

" Yes ; Bussy has given a dinner to your friends. How 
do you like that ? " 

" Impossible ! They are sworn enemies." 

" Exactly ; if they were friends they would n't need to 
get drunk together. Listen ; have you good leg.s ? " 

" What do you mean 1 " 

" Would you go even to the river 1 " 

" I would go to the end of the world to see such a 
thing." 

" Well, go only to the Hotel Bussy." 

" Will you accompany me ■? " 

" Thank you, I have just come from there." 

" But — " 

" Oh, no ; I who have seen do not need to he con- 
vinced. Go, my son ; go." 

The king looked at him angrily. 

" You are very good," said Chicot, " to get angry on 
account of those fellows. They laugh ; they feast ; they 
make opposition to your government. Let us respond 
to all those things philosophically. They laugh ; let us 
laugh. They feast ; let us be served with something good 
and hot. They make opposition ; let us go to bed after 
supper." 

The king could not help smiling. 

" You can flatter yourself that you are a true sage," 
said Chicot. " There have been in France long-haired 
kings, a bold king, a grand king, lazy kings ; I am sure 
that you will he called ' Henri the Patient.' Ah, my 
son ! it is so excellent a virtue — when one has no other." 

" Betrayed ! " said the king to himself. " Those fellows 
have n't even the manners of gentlemen ! " 

" Ah, there ! " cried Chicot, urging the king towards 
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the hall in which supper awaited them, " you are uneasy 
about your friends. You first lament them as if they were, 
dead; and when you hear they are not dead, you are 
uneasy still — " 

" You are intolerable, M. Chicot." 

" Would you have preferred that they should each have 
had seven or eight wounds by a rapier ? " 

" I should like to be able to depend on my friends." 

" Oh, ventre de hiche I depend upon me. I am here, 
my son ; only feed me. I want pheasant and truffles." 

Henri and his only friend went to bed early, the king 
still sighing hecause his court was so empty, Chicot short 
of breath hecause his stomach was so full. 

The next day, at the petite levee of the king, MM. de 
Qu^lus, de Schomberg, de Maugiron, and d'Epernon pre- 
sented themselves. Chicot still slept. The king jumped 
from his bed in a fury, and tearing off the perfumed mask 
from his face, cried, " Go out from here ! " 

The young men looked at one another in wonder. 

" But, Sire, we wished to say to your Majesty — " 

" That you are no longer drunk, I suppose." 

Chicot opened his eyes. 

" Your Majesty is in error," said Qudlus, gravely. 

" And yet I have not drunk the wine of Anjou." 

" Oh, I understand," said Qu^lus, smiling. 

" What % " 

" If your Majesty wUl remain alone with us, we will 
teU you." 

" I hate drunkards and traitors." 

" Sire ! " cried three of the gentlemen. 

" Patience, gentlemen," said Qu^lus, " his Majesty has 
slept badly, and had unpleasant dreams. A few words 
will set all right." 

"Speak, then, but be brief." 
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" It is possible, Sire, but difficult." 

" Yes ; one turns long round certain accusations." 

" No, Sire, we go straight to it," replied Qu^lus, look- 
ing again at Chicot and the usher, as though to reiterate 
his request that they might be left alone. 

The king signed to the usher to leave the room ; but 
Chicot said, " Never mind me, I sleep like a top," and 
closing his eyes again, he began to snore with aU his 
strength. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

WHERE CHICOT WAKES. 

" YouB Majesty," said Quelus, " knows only half the 
business, and that the least interesting half. We have, it 
is true, all dined with M. de Bussy, and, to the honor of 
his cook be it said, dined well." 

" There was especially," said Schoniberg, " a certain 
wine from Austria or Hungary which really appeared to 
me marvellous." 

" Oh, that low-minded German ! " said the king ; " he 
loves wine, I always suspected that." 

" I was sure of it," said Chicot ; " I have seen him 
drunk twenty times." Schomberg turned towards him. 
" Pay no attention to me," said the Gascon, " Henri wiU 
teU you that I dream aloud." 

Schomberg returned to Henri. " Faith, Sire," he said, 
" I conceal neither my likes nor my dislikes, — good 
wine is good." 

" Let us not call a thing good which leads us to forget 
our sovereign," said the king, in a tone of reserve. 

Schomberg was about to reply, doubtless unwilling to 
abandon so good a ca,use, when Quelus made a sign to 
him. ' 

" You are right," said Schomberg ; " go on." 

"I was about to say. Sire," Quelus resumed, "that 
during the repast, or rather after it, we had a most serious 
and interesting conversation concerning your Majesty's 
affairs." 
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" You make the exordium very long," said Henri ; " it 
is a bad sign.'' 

" Ventre de hiche 1 how talkative that Valois ia ! " cried 
Chicot. 

" Oh, oh ! Maitre Gascon,'' said Henri, " if you do not 
sleep, you must leave the icoom.'' 

" Pardieu ! it is you who keep me from sleeping, your 
tongue clacks so fast." 

Qudlus, seeing it was impossible to speak seriously, 
shrugged his shoulders, and rose in anger. 

" Sire," said D'Epernon, " we were speaking of grave 
matters." 

" Grave matters % " repeated Henri. 

" Yes, if the lives of eight brave gentlemen seem to 
your Majesty worthy of attention." 

" What does that mean ? " exclaimed the king. 

" It means," said Quelus, " that I am waiting until the 
king will deign to listen." 

" I listen, my son ; I listen," said Henri, placing his 
hand on Quelus's shoulder. 

" Well, then, as I was saying, Sire, we have had a 
serious conversation, and this is the conclusion to 
which it led, — the royal cause is imperilled and en- 
feebled." 

" That is to say, every one seems to conspire against it," 
cried Henri. 

" It resembles," continued Quelus, " those strange gods 
who, like the gods of Tiberius and Caligula, arrived at 
old age and could not die, but in their immortality fol- 
lowed the course of human iniirmity ; they could be ar- 
rested in that course only by some noble sacrifice on the 
part of a devotee, by which they were rejuvenated. Then, 
regenerated by transfusion of young blood, generous and 
glowing, they began again to live, and became vigorous 
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and powerful. Well, Siro, your royalty resembles those 
gods, — it can live only by sacrifices." 

" He speaks gold," said Chicot. " Quelus, my son, 
go and preach in the streets of Paris, and I will wager 
an ox against an egg that you will surpass Lincestre, 
Cahier, Cotton, and even that thunder of eloquence called 
Gorenflot." 

Henri made no reply. It was evident that his mood 
had changed. He had at first assailed the favorites with 
disdainful looks, but gradually, an idea of the truth 
having taken possession of him, he became thoughtful, 
gloomy, and anxious. " Go on," he said ; " you see that 
I am listening to you, Qudlus." 

" Sire, you are a great king ; but you have no horizon 
before you. The nobility have raised so many barriers 
before your eyes that you can see nothing, if it be not the 
still higher barriers that the people have raised. When, 
Sire, in battle one battalion places itself like a menacing 
wall before another, what happens 1 Cowards look behind 
them, and seeing an open space, they fly ; the brave lower 
their heads and rush on." 

" Well, then, forward ! " cried the king. " Mordieu ! 
am I not the first gentleman in my kingdom ? Were 
they not great battles that I fought in my youth % Has 
the now closing century many names more resounding 
than Jarnac and Moncontour ? Forward, then, gentlemen ! 
and I, according to my custom, will march before you to 
the centre of conflict." 

" Oh, yes. Sire I forward 1 " exclaimed the young 
men, electrified by that warlike demonstration of the 
king. 

Chicot sat up. " Silence, there, you others ! " he said , 
" let my orator speak. Go on, Quelus ; go on, my son. 
You have already said beautiful and excellent things, and 
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it is for you to say more of them. Continue, my friend ; 
continue." 

" Yes, Chicot, you are right, as you often are. Yes, I 
will continue, and will say to his Majesty that the time 
has come for royalty to consent to one of those sac- 
rifices of which I have spoken. Against these ramparts 
which are closing round your Majesty, four men will 
march, sure to he applauded by you, and glorified by 
posterity." 

" What do you mean, Qu^lus 1 " cried the king, with 
eyes in which joy was tempered by solicitude. " Who are 
these four men 1 " 

" I and these other gentlemen," replied Qu^lus, with 
the sentiment of pride which exalts every man who stakes 
his life for a principle or for a passion. " I and these 
gentlemen devote ourselves, Sire." 

"To what?" 

" To your safety." 

" Against whom 1 " 

" Against your enemies.'' 

" Private enmities of young men ? " 

" Oh, Sire, that is the expression of vulgar prejudice ; 
speak like a king. Sire, not like a bourgeois. Do not 
profess to believe that Maugiron detests D'Antragues, 
that Schomberg dislikes Livarot, that D'Epernon is jealous 
of Bussy, and that I hate Eibeirac. Oh, no ! they are 
all young and agreeable, and we might love one another 
like brothers. It is not therefore a rivalry between man 
and man which places the swords in our hands ; it is the 
quarrel of Prance with Anjou, the dispute as to the rights 
of the populace against the prerogatives of the king. We 
present ourselves as champions of royalty in those lists 
where we shall be met by the champions of the League ; 
and we came to say, ' Bless us. Sire; smUe on those who are 
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going to die for you.' Your Messing will perhaps give 
us the victory ; your smile will make us die happy." 

Henri, overcome with emotion, opened his arms to 
Qufelus and the others. He united them in his heart ; 
and it wa.s not a spectacle without interest, a picture with- 
out expression, but a scene in which manly courage was 
allied to softer emotions, sanctified by devotion. Chicot 
looked on, and his face, ordinarily indifferent or sarcastic, 
was not the least noble and eloquent of the six. 

" Ah, my heroes," cried the king at length, " it is a 
splendid sacrifice, a noble undertaking ; and I am proud 
to-day, not of being King of France, but of being your 
friend. At the same time, as I know my own interests 
best, I will not accept a sacrifice of which the result wUl 
deliver me up, if you fall, into the hands of my enemies. 
You may be sure that France is strong enough to contend 
with Anjou. I know my brother, the Guises, and the 
League ; often during my life have I subdued horses more 
fiery and contumacious." 

" But, Sire," cried Maugiron, " soldiers do not reason 
thus ; they cannot admit the consideration of possible bad 
luck into the examination of questions of this kind, — 
questions of honor, questions of conscience, in which a 
man acts by conviction rather than by reason." 

" Pardon me, Maugiron ; a soldier may act blindly, but 
the captain reflects." 

" Reflect, then. Sire, and let us act, who are only sol- 
diers," said Schomberg. "Besides, I know no ill luck; I 
am always successful." 

" Friend, friend," said the king, sadly, " I could not 
say as much. It is true you are but twenty years old." 

" Sire," said Qu^lus, " on what day shall we meet MM 
de Bussy, de Livarot, d'Antragues, and de Eibeirac '? " 

"Never; I forbid it absolutely." 
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" Sire, pardon, the rendezvous was arranged yesterday 
before the dinner; our word is given, and cannot be 
withdrawn." 

"Excuse me, Monsieur," said Henri; "the king ab- 
solves from oaths and promises by saying, ' I will, or I 
will not,' for the king is all-powerful. Tell these gentle- 
men, therefore, that I have menaced you with all my an- 
ger if you come to blows ; and that you may not doubt it 
yourselves, I swear to exile you if — " 

" Stop, Sire ! " said Quelus ; " for if you can release us 
from our promises, God alone can release you from yours. 
Do not swear, then, because, if for such a cause we have 
merited your anger, and this anger shows itself by exil- 
ing us, we will go into exile with joy ; for then, being 
no longer on your Majesty's territories, we can keep our 
promises, and meet our adversaries." 

" If these gentlemen approach you within range of an. 
arquebuse, I will throw them all into the Bastille." 

" Sire, if you do so we will all go barefooted, and with 
cords round our necks, to M. Testu, the governor, and 
pray to be incarcerated with them." 

" I will have them beheaded, mordieu ! I am king, 
I hope." 

" We will cut our throats at the foot of their scaffold." 

Henri kept silent for a long time, then, raising his 
eyes, said, " Indeed, here is a good and brave nobility. 
If God does not bless a cause defended by such men 
as these — " 

" Do not be impious ; do not blaspheme," Chicot said 
solemnly, arising from his couch and approaching the 
king. " Yes, they are noble hearts ; do what thej- wish, 
and fix a day for their meeting. That is your proper 
business, and not to dictate his duty to the Almighty." 

" Oh, mon Dieu 1 moti Dieu .'" murmured Henri. 
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" Sire, we pray you ! " cried all the four gentlemen, 
bending their knees. 

" Well, so be it ! Indeed, God is just ; he will giVe us 
the victory. But let us prepare for the conflict in a 
Christian manner. Dear friends, do you remember that 
Jarnac performed his devotions with exactness before 
fighting La Chateigneraie ? The latter was a rough 
swordsman ; but he abandoned himself to feasts and gay- 
eties; he visited women, — an abominable sin ! In short, 
he tempted God, who perhaps would have smiled on his 
youth, his beauty, and his strength, and would have 
saved his life. Jarnac killed him, however. Listen : we 
will enter upon a devotion. If I had time, I would send 
all your swords to Rome, that the pope might bless them. 
But we have the shrine of Ste. Genevieve, which contains 
most precious relics j let us fast and do penance, and 
keep holy the great day of the FSte Dieu, and then the 
next day — " 

" Ah, Sire, thanks ! that is in a week ! " cried the 
young men. I 

And they seized the hands of the king, who embraced 
them all once more, and going into his oratory, melted 
into tears. 

" Our cartel is ready," said Qu^lus ; " we Have but to 
add the day and hour. Write, Maugiron, the day after 
the FSte Dieu. Here is a table." 

" It is done," said Maugiron ; " now who will carry the 
letter ? " 

" I will, if you please," said Chicot, approaching ; " but 
I wish to give you a piece of advice. His Majesty speaks 
of fasts and macerations. That is all very well after the 
combat ; but before, I prefer good nourishment, generous 
wine, and eight hours' sleep every night." 

" Bravo, Chicot ! " 
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"Adieu, my little lions," replied the Gascon, "I go to 
the H6tel Bussy." He went three steps and returned 
and said, "Apropos, do not leave the king during the 
Fgte Dieu ; do not go to the country, any of you, but 
stay by the Louvre. Now I will do your commission." 
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CHAPTEE XLIV. 

THE F:fiTE DIEU. 

During this week events were preparing themselves, as 
a tempest gathers in the heavens during the calm days of 
summer. Monsoreau had an attack of fever for twenty- 
four hours, then he rallied, and hetook himself to watch- 
ing for the thief of his honor; but as he discovered no 
one, he became more than ever convinced of the hypoc- 
risy of the Due d'Anjou and of his bad intentions with 
regard to Diane. 

Bussy did not discontinue his visits by day, but, 
warned by Eemy of this constant watchfulness, came no 
more at night to the window. 

Chicot divided his time between the king — whom he 
watched as a mother watches her child — and his friend 
Gorenflot, whom he had persuaded to return to his con- 
vent, whither he had himself conducted him, and where 
he had received from the abb^ a charming hospitality. 
At that first interview they talked of the piety of the 
king, and the prior seemed exceedingly grateful to his 
Majesty for the honor he would do the abbey by his 
proposed visit. That honor was to be even more marked 
than had been at first intended ; Henri, being urged by 
the venerable abbe, had consented to spend the day and 
night in retirement at the convent. Chicot confirmed 
the abb^ in that expectation ; and as it was known that 
he had the ear of the king, he was invited to repeat his 
visit, — which he promised to do. As for Gorenflot, he 
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became six cubits taller in the estimation of the monks. 
It was indeed a masterly stroke to secure thus Chicot's 
entire confidence. Machiavel would not have done 
better. 

Being invited to return, Chicot returned ; and as he 
carried with him in his pockets, under his cloak, and in 
his large boots, flasks of wine of rarest and most excel- 
lent vintage, Brother Gorenflot received him even more 
cordially than the abbd. Then he would remain for hours 
at a time shut up in the cell of the monk, sharing with 
him, according to the general report, his studies and his 
ecstasies. He spent in the convent the entire night pre- 
ceding the Fete Dieu, and in the morning a rumor ran 
through the abbey that Gorenflot had persuaded Chicot 
to take the robe. 

As for the king, he gave constant lessons in fencing to 
his friends, teaching them new thrusts, and, above all, 
exercising D'Epernon, to whom fate had appointed so 
skilful an adversary, and who was so visibly preoccu- 
pied by expectation of the decisive day. 

Any one walking in the streets of Paris at certain hours 
of the night might have met the strange monks of whom 
we have already furnished some description, and who re- 
sembled troopers more than monks. Then, to complete 
the picture, we must add that the Hotel de Guise had 
become at once mysterious and turbulent, peopled within 
and deserted without ; that meetings were held every 
night in the great hall, and with all the blinds and win- 
dows hermetically closed ; and that these meetings were 
preceded by dinners to which none but men were invited, 
and which were presided over by Madame de Montpen- 
sier. Of all these meetings, however, important though 
they were, the police suspected nothing. On the morning 
of the great day the weather was superb, and the flowers 
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which filled the streets sent their perfumes through the 
air. Chicot, who for the last fortnight had slept in the 
king's room, waked him early ; no one had yet entered 
the royal chamber. 

"Oh, Chicot," cried the king, "plague on you! I 
never saw a man so unreasonable. You have waked me 
from one of the sweetest dreams I ever had in my life." 

" What was it, my son 1 " 

" I dreamed that Qu^lus had run D'Antragues through 
the body, and was swimming in the blood of his adver- 
sary. Let us go and pray that my dream may be realized- 
Call, Chicot ; call ! " 

" What do you want ? " 

" My hair-cloth and my scourge." 

" Would you not prefer a good breakfast ? " 

" Pagan, would you go to hear Mass on the F6te Dieu 
with a full stomach 1 " 

" Even so." 

" Call, Chicot ! " 

"Patience; it is scarcely eight o'clock, and you will 
have plenty of time to scourge yourself. Let us talk first. 
Converse with your friend ; you will not repent it, Valois, 
on the faith of a Chicot." 

" Well, talk ; but be quick." 

" How shall we divide our day, my son 1 " 

" Into three parts." 

" In honor of the Trinity; very well, let me hear these 
three parts." 

"First, Mass at St. Germain I'Auxerrois." 

"Well?" 

"Return to the Louvre for a coUation." 

" Very good." 

"Then, a procession of penitents through the streets, 
stopping at the principal convents of Paris, beginning at 
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the Jacobins and finishing at Ste. Genevieve, where I 
have promised the prior to stay till to-morrow in the cell 
of a saint, who will spend the night in prayer to assure 
the success of our arms." 

" I know him." 

" The saint 1 " 

" Yes, perfectly." 

"So much the better; you shall accompany me, and 
we will pray together." 

" Yes ; make yourself easy." 

" Then dress yourself, and come." 

"Wait a little." 

"What for?" 

" I have more to ask." 

" Be quick, then, for time passes." 

" What is the court to do 1 " 

" Follow me." 

" And your brother t " 

" Will accompany me." 

" Your guard ? " 

"The French guard will wait for me at the Louvre, 
and the Swiss at the door of the abbey." 

" That will do ; now I know all." 

" Then I may caU 1 " 

" Yes." 

Henri struck on his gong. 

" The ceremony will be magnificent," said Chicot. 

" God will accept our homage, I hope." 

"We shall see about that to-morrow. But tell me, 
Henri, before any one comes in, have you nothing else to 
say to me?" 

"No. Have I forgotten some detail of the ceremonial?" 

" I am not speaking of that." 

" Of what, then ? " 
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"Of nothing." 

" But yon ask me — " 

" If it is settled that you go to the abbey of Ste. 
Genevieve." 

"Certainly." 

" And that you spend the night there ? " 

" I have promised." 

" Well, my son, I tell you I do not like that part of 
the programme." 

« How so t " 

" When we have dined I will tell you another plan 
that has occurred to me." 

« Well, I consent to it." 

" Whether you consent or not it will be all the same 
thing." 

" What do you mean ? " 

" Hush ! here are your attendants." 

As he spoke, the ushers opened the door ; and the bar- 
ber, perfumer, and valet of the king entered, and began 
to perform upon his Majesty one of those toilets which 
we have described elsewhere. When the king was dress- 
ing, the Due d'Anjou was announced. He was accom- 
panied by M. de Monsoreau, d'Epernon, and Aurilly. 
Henri, at the sight of Monsoreau, still pale and looking 
more frightful than ever, could not repress a movement of 
surprise. The duke perceived that movement, which the 
count also noticed. 

" Sire," said the duke, " it is M. de Monsoreau, who 
comes to pay homage to your Majesty." 

" Thank you. Monsieur," said Henri ; " and I am the 
more affected by your visit because you have been 
wounded, have you not ? " 

" Yes, Sire." 

" At the chase, they told me." 
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" Yes, Sire." 

" But you are better now 1 " 

" I am well." 

" Sire," said the duke, " would it please you that after 
our devotions M. de Monsoreau should go and prepare a 
chase for us in the woods of Compiegne 1 " 

" But do you not know that to-morrow — " 

He was going to say, " four of your friends are to fight 
four of mine ; " but he stopped, for he remembered that 
it was a secret. 

" I know nothing," said the duke ; " but if your 
Majesty will inform me — " 

" I meant that as I am to pass the night at the abbey 
of Ste. Genevieve, I should perhaps not be ready for to- 
morrow ; but let the count go. If it be not to-morrow it 
shall be the day after.'' 

" You hear 1 " said the duke to Monsoreau. 

" Yes, Monseigneur." 

At this moment Quelus and Schomberg entered. The 
king received them with open arms. 

Monsoreau said softly to the duke, " You exile me, 
Monseigneur." 

" Is it not your duty to prepare the chase for the 
king 1 " said the duke, smiling. 

" I understand ; this is the last day of the week which 
your Highness asked me to wait, and you prefer sending 
me to Compiegne to keeping your promise. But be 
careful ; before night I can with a single word — " 

Frangois seized the count by the wrist. " Be quiet ! " 
said he ; "I hold to my promise." 

" Explain yourself" 

" Your departure will be publicly known, since the 
order is official." 

" Well ] " 
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" Well, you -will not go, but you will hide near your 
house ; then, believing you gone, the man you wish to 
know will come. The rest concerns yourself ; I believe I 
promised nothing more." 

" Ah ! if that be so — " 

" You have my word." 

" I have better than that, I have your signature." 

" Oh, yes, mordieu ! I know that." 

Aurilly touched D'Epernon's arm and said, " It is 
done ; Bussy will not fight to-morrow." 

"Not fight?" 

" I answer for it." 

" Who will prevent it ? " 

" What matter, so long as he does n't fight % " 

" If it be so, my dear sorcerer, there are one thousand 
crowns for you." 

" Gentlemen," said the king, who had finished his 
toilet, " to St. Germain I'Auxerrois ! " 

" And from there to Ste. Genevieve 1 " asked the duke. 

" Certainly," replied Henri, passing into the gaUery, 
where all his court were waiting for him. 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

WHICH WILL EXPLAIN THE PREVIOUS CHAPTEE. 

The evening before, after everything had been agreed 
upon and arranged between the Guises and the Angevins, 
M. de Monsoreau had returned to his home, and had 
found Bussy there. Then, in his friendship for this 
brave gentleman, lie had taken him aside and said, 
" Will you permit me to give you a piece of advice t " 

" Pray do." 

" If I were you, I should leave Paris to-morrow." 

" I ! and why so 'i " 

" All that I can tell you is that your absence may save 
you from great embarrassment." 

" From great embarrassment 1 " Bussy replied, looking 
at the count with a searching gaze. 

" Are you ignorant of what is to take place to-morrow?" 

" Completely." 

" On your honor ? " 

" On my word as a gentleman." 

" M. d'Anjou has confided nothing to you?" 

" ITothing ; M. dAnjou confides nothing to me beyond 
what all the world knows." 

" Well ! I, who am not the Due d'Anjou, who love my 
friends for their own sakes, and not for mine, I will tell 
you, my dear count, that he is preparing for grave events 
to-morrow, and that the parties of Guise and Anjou med- 
itate a stroke which may end in the fall of the king." 
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Bussy looked at M. de Monsoreau with suspicion ; but 
his whole manner expressed so much sincerity that it was 
impossible to doubt him. 

" Count," replied he, " my sword belongs to the Due 
d'Anjou. The king, against whom I have done nothing, 
hates me, and has never let slip an occasion of doing or 
saying something wounding to me ; and to-morrow 
even," continued Bussy, lowering his voice, — "I tell this 
to you, but to you alone, remember, — to-morrow I am 
about to risk my life to humiliate Henri de Valois in the 
person of his favorites." 

" Then you are resolved to risk all the consequences of 
your adherence to the duke ^ " 

" Yes." 

" You know to what it may lead you 1 " 

" I know where I intend to stop. M^hatever complaints 
I have against the king, I wiU never lift a hand against 
him ; but I will let others do what they like, and I will 
follow M. d'Anjou to protect him in case of need." 

" My dear count," said Monsoreau, " the Due d'Anjou 
is perfidious and a traitor; a coward, capable, from jeal- 
ousy or fear, of sacrificing his most faithful servant, his 
most devoted friend. Abandon him. Take a friend's coun- 
sel : pass the day in your little house at Vincennes ; go 
where you like, except to the procession of the FSte Dieu." 

" But why do you follow the duke yourself V 

" For reasons which concern my honor. I have need 
of him for a little while longer." 

" Well, that is like me ; for things which concern my 
honor I must follow the duke." 

The Comte de Monsoreau pressed his hand, and they 
parted. 

The next morning Monsoreau, on returning home from 
his interview with the king, announced to his wife his 
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approachiug departure for Compiegne, and gave all the 
necessary orders. Diane heard the news with joy. She 
knew from her husband of the duel which was arranged 
between Bussy and D'Epernon, but had no fear for the 
result, and looked forward to -t with pride. 

Bussy had presented himself in the morning to the Due 
d'Anjou, who, seeing him so frank, loyal, and devoted, felt 
some remorse ; but two things combated this return of 
good feeling, — the great influence Bussy had over him, 
as every powerful mind has over a weak one, and which 
made him fear that if he should attain to the throne 
Bussy would be the real king ; and then, besides that, 
Bussy's love for Diane, which awoke all the tortures of 
jealousy in his heart. However, he said to himself, — 
for Monsoreau also inspired him with anxiety, — " Either 
Bussy will accompany me, and supporting me by his 
courage will secure the triumph of my cause, — and then if 
I triumph, I shall not care what Monsoreau may say or 
do, — or Bussy will abandon me, and then I shall owe 
him nothing, and will abandon him in return." 

When they were in the church, the duke saw Remy en- 
ter, and going up to his master, slip a note into his hand. 

" It is from her," thought he ; " she sends him word 
that her husband is leaving Paris." 

Bussy put the note into his hat, opened and read it ; 
and the duke saw his face radiant with joy and love. 
" Ah ! it will be bad for you," he said, " if you abandon 
me." The duke looked round ; if Monsoreau had been 
there, perhaps the duke would not have had patience to 
wait till the evening to denounce Bussy to him. 

The Mass over, they returned to the Louvre, where a 
collation waited for the king in his room, and for the gen- 
tlemen in the gallery. On entering the Louvre, Bussy 
approached the duke. 
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" Pardon, Mon seigneur," said he ; " but can I say two 
words to you 1 " 

" Are you in a hurry 1 " 

" Very much so." 

" Will it not do during the procession 1 "We shall walk 
side by side." 

" Monseigneur must excuse me, but what I wished to 
ask is that I need not accompany you." 

" Why so 1 " 

" Monseigneur, to-morrow is to be a great day, as your 
Highness is aware, since it is to determine the quarrel 
between Anjou and France ; I desire therefore to spend 
this day in retirement at my little house in Vincennes." 

" Then you do not join the procession with the king 
and court 1 " 

" No, Monseigneur, if you will excuse me.'' 

""V^Jill you not rejoin me at Ste. Genevieve? " 

" Monseigneur, I wish to have the whole day to myself." 

" But if anything should occur during the day to make 
me need my friends ] " 

" As Monseigneur would need me then only that I 
might draw sword against the king, it is a double reason 
for excusing myself," replied Bussy ; " my sword is en- 
gaged against M. d'Epernon." 

Monsoreau had told the duke the night before that he 
might reckon on Bussy ; this change, therefore, must have 
been occasioned by Diane's note. 

" Then," said the duke, with closed teeth, " you abandon 
your chief and master ] " 

" Monseigneur, he who is about to risk his life in a 
bloody duel, as ours will be, has but one master ; and it 
is to him my last devotions will be paid." 

" You know that I am playing for a throne, and you 
leave me." 
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" Monseigneur, I have worked pretty well for you ; T 
will work for you again to-morrow. Do not ask me for 
more than my life." 

" It is well ! " said the duke, in a hollow voice, " you 
are free ; go, M. de Bussy.'' 

Bussy, without caring for the prince's evident anger, 
ran down the staircase of the Louvre, and went rapidly 
to his own house. 

The duke called Aurilly. " Well, he has condemned 
himself," said he. 

" Does he not follow you 1 " 

" No." 

" He goes to the rendezvous to which the note invited 
him ? " 

"Yes." 

" Then it is for this evening 1 " 

" It is." 

" Is M. de Monsoreau warned 1 " 

" Of the rendezvous — yes ; but not yet of the 
man." 

" Then you have decided to sacrifice the count 1 " 

" I have determined to revenge myself ; I fear now but 
one thing." 

" What is that ? " 

" That Monsoreau will trust to his strength, and that 
Bassy will escape him." 

" Reassure yourself Monseigneur." 

"Why?" 

" Is M. de Bussy irrevocably condemned 1 " 

" Yes, mordieu ! — a man who dictates to me, who 
takes from me my will and substitutes his own, who takes 
from me my mistress and makes her his own ; a sort of 
lion, of whom I am less the master than the keeper, — 
yes, Aurilly, he is condemned without mercy." . 
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" Well, then, be easy, for if he escape Monsoreau, he 
will not escape from another." 

" And who is that 1 " 

" Does your Highness order me to name him i " 

"Yes, I do." 

" It is M. d'Epernon." 

" D'Epernon ! who was to fight him to-morrow 1 " 

" Yes, Monseigneur." 

" How is that 1 " 

Aurilly was about to reply, when the duke was sum- 
moned, for the king was at table, and had sent for his 
brother. 

" You shall tell me during the procession," said the 
duke. 

Since we shall not have leisure to follow the duke and 
Aurilly in the streets of Paris, we will at once tell our 
readers what had taken place between D'Epernon and 
the lute-player. In the morning, at about daybreak, 
D'Epernon had gone to the Hotel d'Anjou, and called for 
Aurilly. They had long known each other, for Aurilly 
had taught D'Epernon to play on the lute, and as he was 
fond of music, they were often together. He called upon 
Aurilly to talk with him of his approaching duel, which 
disquieted him not a little. Bravery was never one of 
D'Epernon's prominent qualities ; and he looked on a 
duel with Bussy as certain death. 

At the first word that D'Epernon spoke to the musician 
on the subject he had at heart, Aurilly, who knew what 
hatred his master cherished against Bussy, entered into 
sympathy with his pupil, and told him that for the last 
week M. de Bussy had practised fencing two hours every 
morning* with a member of the guards, — the most cun- 
ning swordsman that then could be found in Paris ; a sort 
of artist in sword-thrusts, who, a traveller and philoso- 
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pher, had borrowed from the Italians their cautious play, 
from the Spaniards their subtle and brilliant feints, from 
the Germans firmness of the wrist and the method of 
parry and thrust, and from the savage Poles — then called 
Sarmatians — their springs and bounds, their sudden pros- 
trations, and their close embrace, body to body. 

During this recital D'Epernon appeared gi'eatly terri- 
fied. " Ah ! why, I 'm a dead man," said he, half 
laughing, and turning pale. 

" Pardieu ! " answered Aurilly. 

'' But it is absurd to go out with a man who is sure to 
kill me. It is as if one should play at dice with a man 
who is sure to throw double sixes every time." 

" You should have thought of that before making the 
engagement." 

" Peste / I will break the engagement. He is a fool 
who gives up his life willingly at twenty-five. But, now 
I think of it — mordieu ! yes, it is good logic, listen." 

"Well?" 

" M. de Bussy is sure to kiU me, you say % " 

" I do not doubt it." 

" Then it will not be a duel, but an assassination." 

"That is true." 

" And if it be, it is lawful to prevent an assassination 
by—" 

«Byr' 

"By — a murder." 

" Doubtless." 

" What prevents me, since he wishes to kill me, from 
killing him first 1 " 

" Oh, mon Dieu / nothing ; I thought of that m.yself." 

" Is not my reasoning clear? " 

" Clear as day." 

"Natural?" 
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"Very natural." 

"Only, instead of killing him cruelly with my own 
hands, as he wishes to do to me, I, who have an abhor- 
rence of blood, will leave that task to some other person." 

" That is to say, you will hire assassins ] " 

" Faith ! yes, as M. de Guise did for Saint-Megrin." 

" It will cost you dear." 

" I will give three thousand crowns." 

" You will only get six men for that, when they know 
with whom they have to deal." 

" Are not six enough 1 " 

" M. de Bussy would kill four before they touched him. 
Do you remember the fight in the Rue St. Antoine ? " 

" I will give six thousand if necessary. Mordieu / if I 
do the thing at all, I want to do it well, and so thoroughly 
that he cannot escape." 

" Have you your men % " 

" Oh, there are plenty of unoccupied men, — soldiers of 
fortune." 

" Very well ; but take care." 

"Of what?" 

" If they fail they will denounce you." 

" I have the king to protect me." 

" That will not hinder M. de Bussy from killing you." 

" That is true." 

" Should you like an auxiliary 1 " . 

"I should like anything which would aid nie to get 
rid of that mad dog." 

" Well, a certain enemy of your enemy is jealous." 

" Ah, ah ! " 

"And he is now laying a snare for him." 

" Well 1 " 

" But he wants money ; with your six thousand crowns 
he will take care of your affair as well as his own. You 
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do not wish the honor of the thing to be yours, 1 
suppose t " 

" Mon Dieu / no ; I ask only to remain in ohscurity." 

" Send your men, and he will use them." 

" But I must know who it is." 

" I will show you this morning." 

" Where ? " 

" At the Louvre." 

"Then he is noble?" 

"Yes." 

" Aurilly, you shall have the six thousand crowns." 

" Then it is settled 1 " 

" Irrevocably." 

" To the Louvre, then ! " 

"To the Louvre." 

We have seen in the preceding chapter how AurOly 
said to D'Epernon, " Be easy, Bussy will not fight 
to-morrow." 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

THE PROCESSION. 

As soon as the collation was over, the king had entered 
his chamber with Chicot, to put on his penitent's robe, and 
had come out an instant after, with bare feet, a cord round 
his waist, and his hood over his face ; the courtiers had 
made the same toilet. The weather was magnificent, and 
the pavements were strewn with flowers ; an immense 
crowd lined the roads to the four places where the king 
was to stop. The clergy of St. Germain I'Auxerrois led 
the procession, and the Archbishop of Paris followed, 
carrying the holy sacrament ; between them walked young 
men shaking censers, and young girls scattering roses. 
Then came the king, followed by his four friends, bare- 
footed and frocked like himself. 

The Due d'Anjou followed in his ordinary dress, ac- 
companied by his Angevins. Next came the principal 
courtiers, and then the bourgeois. It was one o'clock 
when they left the Louvre. Crillon and the French 
guards were about to follow ; but the king signed to them 
to remain. It was near six in the evening when the head 
of the cortege arrived before the old abbey, where they 
saw the prior and the monks drawn up on the threshold 
to wait for his Majesty. The Due d'Anjou, a little before, 
had pleaded great fatigue, and had asked leave to retire to 
his hotel, which had been granted to him. His gentle- 
men had retired with him, as if to proclaim that they fol- 
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lowed the duke and not the king ; and besides, three of 
them were to fight on the following day, and were reluc- 
tant to fatigue themselves unduly. At the door of the 
abbey the king dismissed his four favorites, that they also 
might take some repose. The archbishop also, who had 
officiated all day without eating, was so exhausted that 
he was on the point of falling ; the king took pity on him 
and on the other priests, and dismissed them all. Then, 
turning to the prior, Joseph Foulon, " Here I am, my 
father," said he, in nasal tones ; " I comp, sinner as I am, 
to seek repose in your solitude." 

The prior bowed, and the royal penitent mounted the 
steps of the abbej'^, striking his breast at each step ; and 
the door was immediately closed behind him. The king 
was so deeply absorbed in his meditations that he ap- 
peared not to notice that circumstance ; and besides, there 
was nothing extraordinary in it, since he had dismissed 
his suite. 

" We will first," said the prior, " conduct your Majesty 
into the crypt, which we have ornamented in our best 
manner to do honor to the King of heaven and earth." 

The king merely made a gesture of assent and followed 
the prior. 

No sooner had the king passed through the sombre 
arcade, lined with monks, and turned the corner which 
led to the chapel, than twent}' hoods were thrown into 
the air, and eyes were seen brilliant with joy and triumph. 
Certainly those were not the faces of idle and cowardly 
monks ; bristling mustaches and embrowned skins indi- 
cated among them force and activity. A considerable 
number showed faces furrowed by scars ; and by the side 
of the proudest of all, who displayed the scar which was 
the most celebrated, stood a woman covered with a frock, 
and looking triumphant and happy. This woman, shak- 
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ing a pair of golden scissors which hung by her side, 
cried, " Ah, my brothers, at last we have the Valois ! " 

" Upon my word, Sister, I believe so." 

" Not yet," murmured the cardinal. 

" How so 1 " 

" Shall we have enough bourgeois troops to make head 
against Crillon and his guards 1 " 

"We have better than bourgeois troops," replied the 
Due de Mayenne ; "and, believe me, there wiU not be a 
musket-shot exchanged." 

" How so 1 " said the duchess ; " I should have liked a 
little disturbance." 

"Well, Sister, j'ou will be deprived of it. When the 
king is taken he will cry out, but no one will answer ; 
then, by persuasion or by violence, but without showing 
ourselves, we shall make him sign his abdication. The 
news wiU soon spread through the city, and dispose in 
our favor both the bourgeois and the troops." 

" The plan is good, and cannot fail," said the duchess. 

"It is rather rough," said the Due de Guise; "and 
besides, the king will refuse to sign the abdication. He 
is brave, and will rather die." 

" Let him die, then," cried Mayenne and the duchess. 

"Not so," replied the duke, firmly. "I will mount 
the throne of a prince who abdicates and is despised, but 
not of an assassinated man who is pitied. Besides, in 
your plans you forget M. le Duo d'Anjou, who if the 
king is killed will claim the crown." 

" Let him claim, mordieu ! " said Mayenne ; " he shall 
be included in his brother's act of abdication. He is in 
relation wdth the Huguenots, and is unworthy to reign." 

" With the Huguenots 1 Are you sure of that 1 " 

" Pardieu I did he not escape from the Louvre by the 
aid of the King of Navarre?" 

VOL. n. — 19 
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"WeU?" 

" Then a-nother clause in favor of our house shall foUow ; 
this clause shall make you lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, from which to the throne is only a step." 

" Yes, yes," said the cardinal, " all that is settled ; but 
it is probable that the French guards, to make sure that 
the abdication is a genuine one, and above all, a voluntary 
one, will insist upon seeing the king, and will force the 
gates of the abbey if they are not admitted. CriUon does 
not understand joking, and he is just the man to say to 
the king, ' Sire, your life is in danger ; but, before every- 
thing, let us save our honor.' "' 

" The general has taken his precautions. If it be ne- 
cessary to sustain a siego, we have here eighty gentlemen, 
and I have distributed arms to a hundred monks. We 
could hold out for a month against an army ; besides, in 
case of danger, wc have the cave to fly to with our prey." 
• " What is the Due d'Anjou doing ? " 

" In the hour of danger he has failed, as usual. He 
has gone home, no doubt, waiting for news of us through 
Bussy or Monsoreau." 

" Mon Dieu ! he should have been here, not at home." 

" You are wrong, Brother," said the cardinal ; " the 
people and the nobles would have seen in that union of 
the two brothers a snare to entrap the family. As you 
said just now, we must, above all things, avoid playing 
the part of usurper. We inherit, that is all. By leaving 
the Due d'Anjou free, and the queen-mother independent, 
we shall win approbation and admiration, and no one wiU 
have anything to say against us. If we act otherwise, we 
shall have against us Bussy and a hundred other dan- 
gerous swords." 

" Bah ! Bussy is going to fight, against the king's 
favorites." 
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"Pardieuf he will kill them, and then he will join 
us," said the Due de Guise ; " he is a superior man, and 
one whom I much esteem. I will make him general of 
the army in Italy, where war is sure to break out." 

" And I," said the Duchesse de Montpensier, " to show 
that I esteem him no less than you do, if I become a 
widow, will marry him." 

" Who is with the king 1 " asked the duke. 

" The prior and Brother Gorenflot." 

"Is he in the cell T' 

" Oh, no ! he will look first at the crypt and the 
relics." 

"And then?" 

" Then the prior will address to him a few sonorous 
words on the vanity of the good things of the world ; 
after which. Brother Gorenflot — you know him, he who 
delivered that magnificent discourse on the evening of the 
League — " 

" Yes, go on." 

"Brother Gorenflot will try to obtain from his con- 
viction that which we are reluctant to wrest from his 
feebleness." 

" Indeed, it will be infinitely better so," said the duke, 
reflecting. 

" Bah ! Henri is superstitious and weak," said May- 
enne. "I will guarantee that he will yield to the fear 
of hell." 

"And I am not less convinced than you," said the 
duke ; " but our ships are burned, and there is no longer 
any possibility of going back. After the attempt by the 
prior and the discourse of Gorenflot, if both faU we will 
try the last resort, — intimidation. " 

" And then I shall shear my Valois," cried the duchess, 
reverting still to her favorite idea. 
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At this moment a bell sounded. 

" The king is returning," said the Due de Guise ; " let 
us become monks again." And immediately the hoods 
covered ardent eyes and speaking scars, and twenty or 
thirty monks, conducted by the three brothers, went 
towards the crypt. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII. 

CHICOT I. 

The king was absorbed in a meditativeness which prom- 
ised an easy success to the projects of MM. de Guise. 
He visited the crypt, kissed the relics, often striking his 
breast, and murmuring the most doleful psalms. The 
prior began his exhortations, to which the king listened 
with the same signs of fervent contrition. Presently, upon 
a signal of the Due de Guise, the prior said, " Sire, will 
it please you now to come aud lay your earthly crown at 
the feet of the Eternal King 1 " 

" Let us go," said the king, simply ; and they all 
proceeded towards the cells. Henri continued to beat his 
breast, and appeared to be very much affected. 

They arrived at the cell, on the threshold of which 
stood Gorenflot, his eyes brilliant as carbuncles. 

" Here ? " said the king. 

" Right here," replied the fat monk. 

Henri entered. " Hie portus salutis ? " murmured he. 

" Yes," replied the prior ; " here is the door." 

" Leave us ! " said Gorenflot, with a majestic gesture ;. 
and immediately the door shut, and they were left alone. 

" Here you are, then, Herod, Pagan, Nebuchadnezzar ! " 
cried Gorenflot, suddenly. 

" Is it to me you speak, my brother ? " cried the king, 
appearing to be surprised. 

"Yes, to you. Can one accuse you of anything so 
bad that it is not truel" 
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" My brother ! " murmured the king. 

" Bah ! you have no brother here. I have long been 
meditating a discourse, and now you shall have it. I 
divide it into three heads : first, you are a tyrant ; sec- 
ond, you are a satyr; third, you are dethroned." 

" Dethroned, my brother? " exclaimed the king. 

" Neither more nor less. This abbey is not like 
Poland, and you cannot fly.'' 

"Ah, a snare !" 

" Oh, Valois, learn that a king is but a man." 

" You are violent, my brother.'' 

" Pardieu / do you think we imprison you to flattwr 
you?" 

" You abuse your religious calling." 

" Is there any religion ? " cried Gorenflot. 

" Oh, you are a saint, and say such things ! " 

"I have said it." 

" You will expose yourself to damnation." 

" Is there any damnation ? " 

" You speak like an infidel, my brother." 

" Come, no preaching ; are you ready, Valois ? " 

« To do what ? " 

" To resign your crown ; I am charged to demand it of 
you." 

" You are committing a mortal sin." 

" Oh, I have right of absolution, and I absolve myself 
in advance. Come, renounce. Brother Valois." 

" Renounce what ? " 

" The throne of France." 

" Rather death ! " 

" Oh, then you shall die ! Here is the prior returning. 
Decide ! " 

" I have my guards, my friends ; they will defend me." 

" Yes, but you will be killed first." 
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" Leave me at least a little time for reflection." 

" Not an instant, not a second ! " 

" Your zeal carries you away, Brother," said the prior, 
opening the door ; and saying to the king, " Your request 
is granted," he shut it again. 

Henri fell into a profound revery. " I accept the sac- 
rifice," he said, after the lapse of ten minutes. Some one 
was heard knocking on the door of the cell. 

" It is done ! he accepts ! " cried Gorenflot. 

The king heard a murmur of joy and surprise in the 
corridor. 

" Eead him the act," said a voice which startled the 
king to such a degree that he looked out through the 
grating of the door. A monk handed a roll of parchment 
into the cell. Gorenflot read the act to the king, who was 
in great grief, and listened with his head huried in his 
hands. 

" If I refuse to sign 1 " cried he, shedding tears. 

" It will be doubly your ruin," said the Due de Guise, 
from under his hood. " Look on yourself as dead to the 
world, and do not force your subjects to shed the blood 
of a man who has been their king." 

" I will not be forced." 

" I feared so," said the duke to his sister. Then, turn- 
ing to Mayenne, " Go, my brother ; let every one arm and 
prepare," said he. 

" For what?" cried the king, in a plaintive tone. 

" For everything," said the prior. 

The king's despair redoubled. 

" Corbleu /" cried Gorenflot, " I hated you before, 
Valois, but now I despise you ! Sign, or you shall per- 
ish by my hand ! " 

" Have patience," said the king ; " let me pray to my 
Divine Master for resignation." 
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" He wishes to reflect again ! " said Gorenflot. 

" Give him till midnight," said the cardinal. 

" Thanks, charitable Christian ! " cried the king, in a 
paroxysm of despair. " May God reward you ! " 

" His brain has really become enfeebled," said the 
duke ; " we serve France by dethroning him." 

" I shall have great pleasure in clipping him ! " said the 
duchess. 

Suddenly a dull noise was heard outside of the 
convent. 

" Silence ! " said the Due de Guise. 

The most profound silence ensued. Presently they 
could distinguish blows, struck forcibly and at regular 
intervals on the resounding door of the abbey. Mayenne 
ran thither as quickly as his rotundity would permit. 
"My brothers," said he, " there is a troop of armed men 
outside." 

" They have come to seek hira," said the duchess. 

" The more reason that he should sign quickly," said 
the cardinal. 

" Sign, Valois, sign ! " roared Gorenflot. 

" You gave me till midnight," said the king, piteously. 

" Ah ! you hoped to be rescued." 

" He shall die if he does not sign ! " cried the duchess. 

Gorenflot seized the wrist of the king and offered him 
the pen. The noise outside increased. 

" A new troop ! " cried a monk ; " they are surround- 
ing the abbey." 

" Come ! " cried Mayenne and the duchess, impatiently. 
The king dipped the pen in the ink. 

"The Swiss," cried the prior, "are advancing on the 
right ! " 

" Well, we will defend ourselves ; with such a hostage 
in our hands, we need not surrender." 
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" He has signed ! " cried Gorenflot, tearing the paper 
from Henri, who huried his face in his hands. 

" Then you are king ! " cried the cardinal to the duke ; 
" take the precious paper." 

The king overturned the little lamp which alone lighted 
the scene ; but the duke already held the parchment. 

" What shall we do ? " said a monk, under whose frock 
was a gentleman, completely armed. " Here is Crillon, 
with his guards, threatening to break in the doors. 
Listen ! " 

" In the king's name ! " cried the powerful voice of 
Crillon. 

" There is no king ! " cried Gorenflot through the 
window. 

" Who says that, scoundrel 1 " cried Crillon. 

" I ! I ! " said Gorenflot, proudly. 

" Let some one show me that rascal and plant a few 
buUets in his carcass." 

Gorenflot, seeing the guards level their weapons, fell on 
his back in the middle of the cell. 

" Break in the doors, M. Crillon ! " said, from out- 
side, a voice which made the hair of all the monks, real 
and pretended, stand on end. 

" Yes, Sire," replied Crillon, giving a tremendous blow 
on the door with an axe. 

" What do you want 1 " said the prior, appearing at the 
window in great agitation. 

" Ah ! it is you, M. Foulon," replied the same voice, 
" I want my jester, who came to spend the night in one 
of your cells. I want Chicot ; I am lonely at the 
Louvre." 

" And I have been much amused, my son," said Chicot, 
throwing off his hood, and pushing his way through the 
crowd of monks, who recoiled with a cry of terror. 
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At this moment the Due de Guise, advancing to a lamp, 

read the signature obtained with so much labor. It was 

" Chicot I." 

" Chicot ! " cried he ; " thousand devils ! " 

" Let us fly ! " said the cardinal, " we are lost ! " 

"Ah!" cried Chicot, turning to Gorenflot, who was 

nearly fainting; and he began to strike him with the 

cord he had round his waist. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 

As the king spoke and the conspirators recognized him, 
they passed from astonishment to terror. The abdication 
signed " Chicot I." changed their terror to rage. Chicot 
threw back his frock upon his shoulders, crossed his arms, 
and while Gorenflot fled at his utmost speed, sustained, 
firm and smiling,, the first shock. It was a terrible 
moment, for the gentlemen, furious at the cruel hoax of 
which they had been the dupes, advanced menacingly on 
the Gascon. But this man without weapons, his breast 
covered only by his arms, this laughing face, arrested 
their steps even more than did the remonstrance of the 
cardinal, who said to them that Chicot's death could serve 
no end, but, on the contrary, would be terribly avenged 
by the king, who was the jester's accomplice in this scene 
of terrible buffoonery. The result was that daggers and 
rapiers were lowered before Chicot, who continued to 
laugh in their faces. 

Meanwhile, the king's menaces and Crillon's blows 
became more vehement. It was evident that the door 
could not long resist such an attack, which no attempt 
was made to repel ; and therefore, after a moment's 
deliberation, the Due de Guise gave the order for retreat. 
This order made Chicot smile, for during his nights with 
Gorenflot he had examined the cellar. He had discovered 
the door and informed the king of its location, who had 
placed there Toquenot, lieutenant of the Swiss guards. 
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It was evident, then, that the Leaguers, one after another, 
were about to throw themselves into the trap. The car- 
dinal made off first, followed by about twenty gentle- 
men. Then Chicot saw the duke pass with about the 
same number, and afterwards Mayenne. When Chicot 
saw him go he laughed outright. Ten minutes passed, 
during which he listened earnestly, expecting to hear the 
noise of the Leaguers sent back into the cellar ; but to 
his astonishment, the sound continued to go farther and 
farther off. His laugh began to change into oaths. Time 
passed, and the Leaguers did not return ; had they seen 
that the door was guarded, and found another way out? 
Chicot was about to rush from the cell, when all at once 
the door was obstructed by a mass which fell at his feet, 
and began to tear its hair. 

" Ah ! wretch that I am ! " cried the monk. " Oh, 
my good M. Chicot, pardon me, pardon me ! " 

How did Gorenflot, who went first, return now alone ] 
was the question that presented itself to Chicot's mind. 

" Oh, my good M. Chicot,'' he continued to crj*, 
" pardon your unworthy friend, who repents at your 
knees ! " 

" But how is it you have not fled with the others 1 " 

" Because the Lord in his anger has struck me with 
obesity, and I could not pass where the others did. Oh, 
unlucky stomach ! Oh, miserable paunch ! " cried the 
monk, striking with his two hands the part he apostro- 
phized. " Ah, why am not I thin like you, M. Chicot ? "' 

Chicot understood nothing of the lamentations of the 
monk. 

" But the others are escaping somewhere, then ? " cried 
he, in a voice of thunder. 

" Pardieu ! what should they do, — wait to be hanged t 
Oh, unlucky paunch ! " 
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" Silence, and answer me." 

Gorenflot raised himself on his knees. "Question me, 
M. Chicot," he said ; "you certainly have the right." 

" How are the others escaping 1 " 

" As fast as they can." 

" So I imagine ; but where 1 " 

" By the hole." 

" Mordieu ! what hole 1 " 

" The hole in the cavern of the cemetery." 

" Is that what you call the cellar 1 Answer quickly." 

" Oh, no ; the door of that was guarded outside. The 
great cardinal, just as he was about to open it, heard a 
Swiss say, ' Mich durstet,' which means, ' I am thirsty.' " 

" Ventre de hiche! I know what that means. So then 
they took another way ? " 

" Yes, dear M. Chicot, they are getting out into the 
cavern of the cemetery." 

" What does that open into 1 " 

" On one side into the crypt, on the other into the Porte 
St. Jacques." 

" You lie ! I should have seen them repass before this 
cell." 

" No, dear M. Chicot ; they thought they had not 
time for that, so they are creeping out through the air- 
hole." 

" What hole 1 " 

" One which looks into the garden, and serves to lighl 
the passage." 

"So that you—" 

" I was too big, and could not pass, and they drew me 
back by my legs, because I intercepted the way for the 
others." 

" But," cried Chicot, his face suddenly illumined by a 
strange joy, " if you could n't pass — " 
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" No ; and yet I made the greatest efforts. See my 
shoulders ; see my hreast." 

" Then he who is bigger than you ? " 

"He! whoT' 

" Oh, Holy Virgin ! I promise you a dozen wax candles 
if he also cannot pass." 

" M. Chicot." 

" Get up." 

The monk raised himself from the ground as quickly as 
he could. 

" Now lead me to the hole." 

" Where you wish." 

" Go on, then, wretch." 

Gorenflot went on as fast as he was able, while Chicot 
stimulated his pace, striking him with the -cord. They 
traversed the corridor, and descended into the garden. 

" Here ! this way," said Gorenflot. 

" Hold your tongue, and go on ! " 

" There it is," said the monk ; and exhausted by his 
efforts, he sank on the grass, while Chicot, hearing groans, 
advanced, and saw something protruding through the hole. 
By the side of this something lay a frock and a sword. 
It was evident that the individual in the hole had taken 
off successively all the loose clothing which increased his 
size ; and now, as Gorenflot had done, he was making use- 
less efforts to get through. 

" Mordieu / ventrehleu ! sang Dieu!" cried a stifled 
voice. " I would rather pass through the midst of the 
guards. Do not pull so hard, my friends ; I shall come 
through gradually. I feel that I advance, — not quickly, 
it is true, but I do advance." 

" Ventre de biche ! " murmured Chicot, " it is M. de 
Mayenne. Holy Virgin ! you have gained your candles ; " 
and he made a noise with his feet like some one running fast. 
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" They are coming," cried several voices from inside. 

" Ah ! " cried Chicot, as if out of breath, " it is you, 
miserable monk ! " 

" Say nothing, Monseigneur ! " murmured the voices ; 
" he takes you for Gorenflot." 

"Ah ! it is you, heavy mass, — pondus immobile ; it is 
you, indigesta moles /" 

And at each apostrophe, Chicot, arrived at last at his 
desired vengeance, let fall the cord with all the weight of 
his arm on the body before him. 

" Silence ! " whispered the voices again ; " he takes 
you for Gorenflot." 

Mayenne only uttered groans, and made immense efforts 
to get through. 

" Ah, conspirator ! " cried Chicot again ; " ah, un- 
worthy monk, this is for your drunkenness, this for idle- 
ne.ss, this for anger, this for gluttony, and this, and this, 
and this, for all the vices you have." 

" M. Chicot, have pity ! " whispered Gorenflot, covered 
with perspiration. 

" And here, traitor, this is for your treason ! " continued 
Chicot, still striking. 

" Mercy ! " murmured Gorenflot, feeling on his own 
person all the blows that fell on Mayenne, — " mercy, 
dear M. Chicot ! " 

But Chicot, instead of stopping, became intoxicated 
with his vengeance, and redoubled his blows. All May- 
enne's control over himself was insuflncient to repress his 
groans. 

" Ah ! " said Chicot, " why did it not please God to 
substitute for your vulgar carcass the liigh and mighty 
shoulders of the Due de Mayenne, to whom I owe a vol- 
ley of blows, the interest of which has been accumulating 
for seven years ! " 
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" Chicot ! " cried the duke. 

"Yes, Chicot, unworthy servant of the king, who 
wishes he had the huudred arms of Briareus for this 
occasion." And more and more excited, he repeated his 
hlows with such violence that the sufferer, making a tre- 
mendous effort, pushed himself through, and fell torn and 
bleeding into the arms of his friends. Chicot's last hlow 
fell into empty space. He turned, and saw that the true 
Gorenflot had fainted with terror. 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

WHAT WAS TAKIN& PLACE NEAR THE BASTILLE WHILE 
CHICOT WAS PAYING HIS DEBT TO M. DE MAYENNE. 

It was eleven at night, and the Due d'Anjou was waiting 
impatiently at home for a messenger from the Due de 
Guise announcing the abdication of the king. He walked 
restlessly up and down, looking every minute at the clock. 
All at once he heard a horse in the courtyard, and think- 
ing it was that of the messenger, he ran to the window ; 
but he saw only a groom leading up and down a horse 
which was waiting for its master, who almost immediately 
came out. It was Bussy, who, as captain of the duke's 
guards, came to give the password for the night. The 
duke, seeing this handsome and brave young man, of 
whom he had never had reason to complain, experienced 
an instant's remorse ; but in the light of a torch, carried 
by Bussy's valet, his face was revealed, and in that face 
the duke saw so much joy, hope, and happiness that all 
his jealousy returned. Meanwhile, Bu.ssy, ignorant that 
the duke was watching him, jumped into his saddle and 
rode off to his own hotel, where he gave his horse to the 
groom. There he saw R6my. 

" Ah ! you, Eemy ? " 

"Myself, Monsieur." 

" Not yet in bed 1 " 

" I have just come in. Indeed, since I have no longer 
a patient, it seems to me that the days have forty-eight 
hours." 

VOL. II. — 20 
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" Are you out of spirits 1 " 

" I am afraid I am." 

" Then Gertrude is abandoned t 

"Entirely." 

" You grew tired *! " 

" Of being beaten. That was how her love showed 
itself." 

" And does your heart not speak for her to-night ? " 

" Why to-night 1 " 

"Because I would have taken you with me." 

"To the Bastille?" 

"Yes." 

" You are going there ? " 

" Yes." 

" And Monsoreau ? " 

" Is at Compiegne, preparing a chase for the king.'' 

" Are you sure, Monsieur 1 " 

" The order was given publicly this morning." 

" Ah ! " 

Eemy remained thoughtful a moment. " Then 1 " he 
asked, after a pause. 

" Then I spent the day thanking God for the happiness 
he has sent me for this night ; and I am going to spend 
the night in the enjoyment of that happiness." 

"Very well ; Jourdain, my sword," said Eemy. 

" You have changed your mind ? " 

" I will accompany you to the door for two reasons.'' 

" What are they 1 " 

" First, lest you should meet any enemies." 

Bussy smiled. 

" Oh, mon Dieu ! yes, I know you fear no one, and 
that Eemy the doctor is but a poor companion ; still, two 
men are not so likely to be attacked as one. Secondly, 
because I have a great deal of good advice to give you." 
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" Come, mj' dear R^my, come. "We will speak of her ; 
next to the pleasui'e of seeing the woman you love, I 
know none greater than talking of her." 

Bussy then took the arm of the young doctor, and they 
set ofP. Remy had said that he had a great deal of good 
advice to give the count ; and as soon as they were wdl 
started he began to adduce a thousand imposing Latin 
quotations to prove to Bussy that he did wrong in visiting 
Diane that night instead of remaining quietly in his bed, 
since ordinarily a m:.n figlits badly when he has slept 
badly. Bussy smiled. E^my insisted. 

" You see, Remy," said the count, " when my arm 
holds a sword, it become.' so identified with it that the 
fibres of flesh take the hardness and spring of steel, and 
the steel seems to become animated and warm like living 
flesh. From that moment my sword is an arm and my 
arm is a s\vord. So that, do you see, there ,is no longer 
any question of strength and energy. A sword does not 
become fatigued." 

" No, but it becomes dull." 

" Fear nothing." 

"Ah, my dear master, to-morrow you are to enter a 
combat like that of Hercules against Antseus, like that 
of Theseus against the Minotaur, like that of Bayard, 
like something Homeric, gigantic, impossible. I wish 
people to speak of it in future times as the combat par 
excellence, and that in it you shall not receive a scratch." 

" Be easy, my dear Eemy, you shall see wonders. 
This morning I put swords in the hands of four fencers, 
who during eight minutes could not touch me once, while 
I tore their doublets to pieces." 

So conversing, they arrived in the Rue St. Antoiue. 

" Adieu ! here we are," said Bussy. 

" Shall I wait for you ? " 
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"Why?" 

" To make sure that you will return before two o'clock, 
and have at least five or six hours' sleep before your duel." 

" If I give you my word 1 " 

" Oh, that will be enough ; Bussy's word is never 
doubted." 

"You have it, then. In two hours, E4my, I will be 
at the hotel." 

" Then, adieu. Monsieur." 

"Adieu, Mmj." 

Eemy watched and saw Bussy enter, not this time by 
the window, but boldly through the door, which Gertrude 
opened for him. Then Remy turned to go home ; but he 
had gone only a few steps, when he saw coming towards 
him five armed men, wrapped in cloaks. Five men at 
that hour, ■ — it was an event. Eemy hid behind the cor- 
ner of a house. When they arrived about ten feet from 
him, they said good-night to each other, and four went 
off in different directions, while the fifth remained 
stationary. 

" M. de Saint-Luc ! " said Eemy. 

" Edmy ! " 

" Remy, in person. Is it an indiscretion to ask what 
your Lordship is doing at this hour so far from the 
Louvre 1 " 

" I am examining, by the king's order, the physiog- 
nomy of the city. He said to me, ' Saint-Luc, walk 
about the streets of Paris, and if you hear any one say I 
have abdicated, contradict him.' " 

" And have you heard it ? " 

" Nowhere ; and as it is just midnight, and I have 
met no one but M. de Monsoreau, I have dismissed my 
friends, and am about to return." 

" M. de Monsoreau ! " 
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" Yes." 

" You have met M. de Monsoreau 1 " 

" With a troop of armed men ; ten or twelve at least." 

" M. de Monsoreau ! Impossible ! " 

"Why so?" 

" He ought to be at Compifegne." 

" He ought to be, but he is not." 

" But the king's order 1 " 

"Bah ! who obeys the king? " 

" You have met M. de Monsoreau with ten or twelve 
men ? " 

"Certainly." 

" Did he know you 1 " 

" I believe so." 

" You were but five ? " 

" My four friends and I." 

"And he did not attack you ?" 

" On the contrary, he avoided me, which astonished 
me, as on seeing him I expected a terrible battle." 

" In what direction was he going 1 " 
" Towards the Rue de la Tixeranderie." 
" Ah, mon Dieu ! " 

" What 1 " asked Saint-Luc, frightened by the young 
man's tone. 

" M. de Saint-Luc, a great misfortune is about to 
happen." 

'^ To whom ? " 
" To M. de Bussy." 

" Bussy ! Mordieu f speak, Efemy ; I am his friend, 
you know.'' 

" Oh ! M. de Bussy thought him at Compiegne." 
" Well ? " 

"And, profiting by his absence, is with Madame de 
Monsoreau." 
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" Ah ! " said Saint-Luc, "that means trouble." 

" Do you not see. He has had suspicions, and has 
feigned to depart, that he might appear unexpectedly." 

" Wait a moment," said Saint- Luc, striking his 
forehead. 

" Have you an idea ? " 

" The Due d'Anjou is at the bottom of it." 

"Why, it is the Due d'Anjou who this morning 
instigated Monsoreau's departure." 

"Another reason. Have you good lungs, Edmy ?" 

" Gorhleu ! like a blacksmith's bellows." 

" Well ! let us run, without losing an instant. You 
know the house ? " 

" Yes." 

" Go on, then." And the young men set off like 
hunted deer. 

" Is he much in advance of us ? " said Re my. 

" Who f Monsoreau ? " 

" Yes." 

" About a quarter of an hour." 

" If we do but arrive in time i " 
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CHAPTEE L. 

THE ASSASSINATION. 

Bossy, himself without disquietude or hesitation, had 
heen received by Diane without fear, for she believed her- 
self sure of the absence of M. de Monsoreau. Never had 
this beautiful woman been more beautiful; never had 
Bussy been so happy. In certain moments, whose impor- 
tance is perceived by the soul, or rather by the instinct 
of self-preservation, a man combines his moral faculties 
with all the physical resources afforded by his senses. 
"With aU his energies he enjoys the life which at any 
moment he may lose, without divining by what disaster 
he loses it. 

Diane was agitated, — and the more because she sought 
to hide her emotion. Moved by her fears of the threat- 
ening to-morrow, she appeared more tender, because sad-' 
ness, pervading all love, gave to hers the perfume of poesy 
which it lacked. True passion is not sportive ; and the 
eyes of a woman sincerely in love will be moist oftener 
than joyous. So she began by checking the amorous 
young man. What she had to say to him in that inter- 
view was that his life was her life ; what she had to dis- 
cuss with him was the surest way to escape, — for not 
only was it necessary to conquer in the approaching con- 
flict, it would be necessary afterwards to avoid the wrath 
of the king. Henri would never forgive the conqueror 
for the defeat or the death of his favorites. " And then," 
said she, putting her arm around Bussy's neck, and 
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to God 1 " said Diane, kneeling. " Lord," she prayed, 
" if thou art willing that thy servant should live happily 
and not die in despair, protect him whom thou hast placed 
in my path, for I love him and him only ! " 

As she finished these words, Bussy stooped to take her 
in his arms and raise her face to his lips. Suddenly a 
pane of the window flew into pieces, then the window it- 
self, and three armed men appeared on the balcony while 
a fourth was climbing over. This one had his face covered 
with a mask, and held in his right hand a sword, and in 
his left a pistol. 

Bussy remained paralyzed for a moment by the frightful 
cry uttered by Diane at this sight. The masked man 
made a sign, and the three others advanced. One of these 
three was armed with an arquebuse. 

Bussy put Diane aside with his left hand, and drew his 
sword with his right. 

" Come, my brave fellows ! " said a sepulchral voice 
from under the mask ; " he is already half dead with 
fear." 

" You are wrong," said Bussy ; " I never feel fear." 

Diane drew near him. 

" Go back, Diane," said he. But she threw herself on 
his neck. " You will get me killed," said he ; and she 
drew back. 

" Ah ! " said the masked man, " it is M. de Bussy, and 
I would not believe it, fool that I was ! Eeally, what a 
good and excellent friend ! " 

Bussy said nothing; but biting his lips, he looked 
around for means of defence. 

" He learns," continued the voice, in a mocking tone 
which made it seem more terrible, — " he learns that the 
husband is absent and has left his wife alone and fears 
she may be afraid ; so he comes to keep her company, 
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although on the eve of a duel. I repeat, he is a good and 
excellent friend ! " 

" Ah ! it is you, M. de Monsoreau ! " said Bussy. 
" Good ! throw off your mask. Now I know with whom 
I have to do." 

" I will do it,'' he replied, and threw away the mask of 
hlack velvet. 

Diane uttered a feeble cry ; the count was as pale as a 
corpse, but he smiled like a demon. 

" Let us finish, Monsieur,'' said Bussy. " It was very 
well for Homer's heroes, who were demigods, to talk be- 
fore they fought ; but I am a man. Attack me or let me 
pass." 

Monsoreau replied by a laugh which made Diane 
shudder, but raised Bussy's anger. 

" Let me pass ! " cried he. 

" Oh, oh ! " said Monsoreau, " ' let me pass ! ' how you 
say that, M. de Bussy ! " 

" Then, draw and have done ; I wish to go home, and I 
live far from here." 

" You have come to lie here. Monsieur," said Monsoreau, 
"and here you will lie." 

During this time two other men mounted into the 
balcony. 

" Two and four rnake six," said Bussy ; " where are the 
others ? " 

"Waiting at the door." ^ 

Diane fell on her knees, and in spite pf her efforts 
Bussy heard her sobs. He gave her a rapid glance ; then, 
turning towards the count, " My dear monsieur," he said, 
after reflecting a moment, " you know I am a man of 
honor." 

"Yes, you are; and Madame is a faithful wife." 

" Good, Monsieur. It is severe, but it is deserved ; and 
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all that will be settled for at one time. Only, as I have 
an appointment for to-morrow with four gentlemen whom 
you know, and as they have a claim on me prior to yours, 
I beg to be allowed to retire to-night, and I pledge my 
word that you shall find me again, when and where you 
will." 

Monsoreau shrugged his shoulders. 

" I swear to you. Monsieur," said Bussy, " that when 1 
have satisfied MM. Quelus, Schomberg, d'Epernon, and 
Maugiron, I shall be at your service. If they kill me, 
your vengeance will be satisfied ; and if not — " 

Monsoreau turned to his men. " On, my brave fellows ! " 
said he. 

" Oh ! " said Bussy, " I was wrong ; it is not a duel, 
but an assassination." 

'^Parhleuf" said Monsoreau. 

" Yes, I see it ; we have misunderstood each other. 
But consider. Monsieur, — the Due d'Anjou will not like 
this." 

" It is he who sent me." 

Bussy shuddered. Diane raised her hands towards 
heaven with a groan. 

" In that case," said the young man, " I must rely on 
Bussy. Come on, my ruffians ! " and he upset the prie- 
Dieu, drew a table towards him, and on it placed a chair, 
so that in a second he had formed a kind of rampart be- 
tween himself and his enemies. This movement had 
been so rapid that the ball fired at him from the arque- 
buse struck only the prie-Dieu. Bussy threw down a 
magnificent credence-table and added it to his defences. 
Behind this Diane concealed herself. She understood 
that she could aid Bussy only by her prayers ; and she 
prayed. Bussy glanced at her, and then at his assailants, 
crying, " Come on, but take care, for my sword is sharp." 
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The men advanced, and one tried to seize the prie-Dieu, 
but before he reached it, Bussy's sword pierced his arm. 
The man uttered a cry, and fell back. Bussy then heard 
rapid steps in the corridor, and thought he was caught 
between two fires. He flew to the door to lock it ; but 
before he could reach it, it was opened, and two men 
rushed in. 

" Ah, dear master ! " cried a well-known voice, " are 
we in time % " 

" Eemy ! " 

"And 11" cried a second voice; "it seems they are 
attempting assassination here." 

" Saint-Luc ! " cried Bussy, joyfully. " Ah ! M. de 
Monsoreau, T think now you will do well to let u.s pass, 
for if you do not, we will pass over you." 

" Three more men ! " cried Monsoreau. And they saw 
three new assailants appear on the balcony. 

" Ah ! is it, then, an army 1 " cried Saint-Luc. 

" Oh, God protect him ! " cried Diane. 

" Wretch ! " cried Monsoreau, and he advanced to 
strike her. Bussy saw the movement. Agile as a tiger, 
he bounded on him, and touched him in the throat ; but 
the distance was too great ; the wound was only a scratch. 
Five or six men rushed on Bussy ; but one fell beneath 
the sword of Saint-Luc. 

" Eemy ! " cried Bussy, " carry away Diane." 

Monsoreau uttered a yell and snatched a pistol from 
one of the men. 

Remy hesitated. " But you 1 " said he. 

"Away ! away ! I confide her to you." 

" Come, Madame," said Remy. 

" Never ! I will never leave him." 

Efemy seized her in his arms. 

" Bussy, help me ! Bussy ! " cried Diane. The pool 
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woman was wild, and could no longer distinguish between 
her friends and her enemies ; whatever separated her from 
Bussy was death to her. 

" Go," cried Bussy, " I will rejoin you.'' 

At this moment Monsoreau fired, and Bussy saw Eemy 
totter, and then fall, dragging Diane with him. Bussy 
uttered a cry, and turned. 

" It is nothing. Master," said Eemy. " It is I who 
have received the ball. She is safe.'' 

As Bussy turned, three men threw themselves on him ; 
Saint-Luc rushed forward, and one of them fell. The 
two others drew back. 

" Saint-Luc," cried Bussy, " by her you love, save 
Diane ! " 

" But you 1 " 

"I am a man." 

Saint-Luc rushed to Diane, seized her in his arms, and 
disappeared through the door. 

" Here, my men, from the staircase ! " shouted Monsoreau. 

" Ah, coward ! " cried Bussy. 

Monsoreau retreated behind his men. Bussy gave a 
back stroke and a thrust ; with the first he cleft open a 
head, and with the second pierced a breast. 

" That clears ! " cried he ; then he returned to his 
rampart. 

" Fly, Master ! " cried E^my. 

" I, fly ! — fly from assassins ! " then, bending over 
the young man, he added, " Diane must first escape ; but 
you, are you much hurf! " 

" Take care ! " said Eemy, " take care ! " 

In fact, four men rushed in through the door from the 
staircase. Bussy saw himself between two troops, but his 
only cry was, " Ah, Diane ! " Then, without losing a 
second, he rushed on the four men ; and taken by sur- 
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prise, two fell, one dead, one wounded. Monsoreau ad- 
vanced ; and he retreated again behind his rampart. 

" Push the bolts, and turn the key," cried Monsoreau ; 
" we have him now." 

During this time, by a great effort, E^my had dragged 
himself before Bussy, and added his body to the rampart. 
There was an instant's pause. Bussy looked around him. 
Seven men lay stretched on the ground, but nine remained. 
And seeing these nine swords, and hearing Monsoreau 
encouraging them, this brave man, who had never known 
fear, saw the image of death arise in the depths of the 
chamber, summoning him with its gloomy smile. 

"I may kill five more," thought he; "but the other 
four will kill me. I have strength for ten minutes' more 
combat ; in that ten minutes let me do what man never 
did before." 

And rushing forward, he gave three thrusts ; and three 
times he pierced the leather of a shoulder-belt, or the buff 
of a jacket, and three times a stream of blood followed. 

During this time he had parried twenty blows with 
his left arm, and his cloak, which he had wrapped round 
it, was hacked to pieces. 

The men changed their tactics ; seeing two of their 
number fall and one retire, they renounced the sword, 
and some tried to strike with the butt-ends of their 
muskets, while others fired at him with pistols. He 
avoided the balls by jumping from side to side, or by 
stooping ; for he seemed not only to see, hear, and act, 
but to divine every movement of his enemies. It was to 
him one of those moments in which a created being 
reaches the height of perfection ; he was less than a god 
because he was mortal, but certainly he was more than 
man. Then he thought that by killing Monsoreau he 
might end the combat, and sought him among his assail- 
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ants ; but Monsoreau was behind his men, loading their 
pistols, or himself firing from his place of shelter. But 
it was a simple thing for Bussy to make an opening. He 
threw himself into the midst of the assassins, who sepa- 
rated, and he found himself face to face with Monsoreau. 
Monsoreau, who held a loaded pistol, fired, and the ball, 
striking Bussy's sword, broke it off six inches from the 
handle. 

" Disarmed ! " cried Monsoreau. 

Bussy drew back, picking up his broken blade, and in 
an instant it was fastened to his wrist with a hand- 
kerchief; and the battle was resumed, presenting the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a man almost without arms, but 
also almost without wounds, keeping six enemies at bay, 
and with ten corpses at his feet for a rampart. Monsoreau, 
while his men renewed the attack on Bussy, divining 
that the young man was seeking for a weapon, drew 
to himself all those that were within his reach. Bussy 
was surrounded ; the blade of his sword bent and shook 
in his hand, and fatigue began to deaden his arm. He 
looked around, and suddenly one of the bodies rose to its 
knees, and placed in his hand a long and strong sword. 
It was Rdmy's last act of devotion. Bussy uttered a cry 
of joy, and threw away his broken sword ; at the same 
moment Monsoreau fired at Eemy, and the ball entered 
his brain. This time he fell to rise no more. 

Bussy roared. His strength returned to him ; and he 
whirled round his sword in a circle, cutting through a 
wrist at his right hand, and laying open a cheek at his 
left. By that double stroke he had cleared the way to 
the door. He sprang towards it, and with an effort that 
shook the wall he tried to force it open ; but the bolts 
prevented. Exhausted by the effort, he let his right 
arm fall for a moment, while with his left he tried to 
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undraw the bolts behind him, turning his face to his 
adversaries. During this second, he received a ball in 
his thigh, and two swords pierced his sides ; but he had 
drawn the bolts and" turned the key. Sublime with rage, 
he rushed on Monsoreau, and wounded him in the 
breast. 

"Ah!" cried Bussy, "I begin to- think I shall 
escape." 

The four men rushed on him ; but they could not 
touch him, and were repulsed with blows. Monsoreau 
approached him twice more, and twice more was wounded. 
But three men grasped the handle of his sword, and tore 
it from him. Bussy seized a stool of carved wood, struck 
three blows with it, and knocked down two men ; but it 
broke on the shoulder of the third, who sent his dagger 
into Bussy's breast. 

Bussy took hold of his wrist, drew out the dagger, and 
turning it against his adversary, forced him to stab him- 
self. The last man jumped out of the window. Bussy 
made two steps to follow him ; but Monsoreau, raising 
himself from the floor where he was lying, wounded him 
in the leg with his dagger. The young man seized a 
sword which lay near, and plunged it so vigorously into 
his breast that he pinned him to the floor. " Ah ! " 
he cried, " I do not know if I shall live, but at least I 
shall have seen you die ! " 

Bussy dragged himself to the corridor, while blood 
poured from his wounds. He threw a last glance behind 
him. The moon was shining brilliantly, and its light 
penetrated this room inundated with blood, illuminated 
the walls pierced by balls and hacked by blows, and 
lighted up the pale faces of the dead, which for the most 
part preserved in death the fierce look of assassins. 
Bu.ssy, at the sight of this field of battle, peopled by him 
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with slain, experienced a feeling of pride, though himself 
almost dying. As he had intended, he had done what 
no man had done before liim. There now remained to 
him only to fly. 

But all was not over for the unfortunate young man. 
On arriving at the staircase, he saw arms glittering in the 
court ; some one tired, and the ball pierced his shoulder. 
The court was guarded. He then thought of the little 
window where Diane had said she would sit to see the 
combat ; and as quickly as he could he dragged himself 
thither, and locked the door behind him. Then he 
mounted the window with great difficulty, and measured 
with his eyes the distance to the iron trellis, wondering 
if he could jump to the other side of it. 

" Oh, I shall never have the strength 1 " cried he. 

But at that moment he heard steps coming up the, stair- 
case ; it was the second troop mounting. He collected 
all his strength, and made a spring ; but his foot slipped, 
and he fell on the iron spikes, of which some entered 
his body and others caught his clothes, and he hung sus- 
pended. He thought of his only friend. " Saint-Luc ! " 
cried he, "help ! Saint-Luc ! " 

" Ah, it is you, M. de Bussy," answered a voice from 
behind some trees. 

Bussy shuddered, for it was not the voice of Saint-Luc. 

" Saint-Luc ! " cried he again, " come to me ! Diane 
is safe ! I have killed Monsoreau ! " 

" Ah ! Monsoreau is killed 1 " said another voice. 

" Yes." 

" Good ! " 

Then Bussy saw two men come out from behind the 
trees; both were masked. "Gentlemen," cried he, "in 
Heaven's name, help an unfortunate man, who may still 
escape if you aid him." 
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" What do you say, Monseigneur? " said one. 

" Imprudent ! " said the other. 

" Monseigneur," cried Bussy, who heard the conversa- 
tion, " deliver me, and I will pardon you for betraying 
me." 

" Do you hear ? " said the duke. 

"What do you order?" 

" That you deliver him — " Then he added with a 
laugh which his mask partly concealed, " — from his 
sufferings." 

Bussy turned his head to look at the man who laughed 
at such a time. " Oh, I am lost ! " he murmured. 

At that moment the muzzle of an arquebuse was 
placed against his breast ; and the weapon was dis- 
charged. Bussy's head fell on his shoulder, and his 
hands stiffened. " Assassin ! " he said, " be accursed ! " 
And he died uttering the name "Diane." Drops of 
his blood fell upon him who had been addressed as 
Monseigneur. 

" Is he dead 1 " cried several men, who, after forcing 
the door, appeared at the windows. 

" Tes," said Aurilly. " But fly ; remember that his 
Highness the Due d'Anjou was the friend and protector 
of M. de Bussy." 

The men instantly made off; and when the sound of 
their steps was lost, the duke said, " Now, Aurilly, go up 
into the room and throw out of the window the body of 
Monsoreau.'' 

Aurilly obeyed, and the Mood fell over the clothes of 
the duke, who, however, raised the coat of the dead man, 
and drew out the paper which he had signed. 

" This is all I wanted," said he ; " so now let 
us go." 

"And Diane?" 
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" Ma foi I I care no more for her ; and as she has not 
recognized us, untie her, and Saint-Luc ako, and let them 
go whither they will." 

Aurilly disappeared. 

" I shall not be King of France by this stroke," mur- 
mured the duke, tearing up the paper; " but at all events, 
I shall not be beheaded for high treason." 
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CHAPTEE LI. 

HOW BROTHER QOEENFLOT FOUND HEMSELF MORE THAN 
EVER BETWEEN A GALLOWS AND AN ABBEY. 

The conspiracy had ended in a comedy. Neither the 
Swiss nor the French guards had been able to lay hands 
on one of the conspirators ; all had gone out by the sub- 
terranean passage. As soon as the door was broken down, 
Crillon put himself at the head of thirty men and, with 
the king, invaded Ste. Genevieve. The silence of death 
reigned throughout the vast and gloomy structure. Cril- 
lon, a man of experience, would have preferred a great 
noise ; he feared an ambush. But in vain they sent out 
scouts ; in vain they opened doors and windows ; in vain 
they searched the crypt, — the place was deserted. 
...The king went at the head, sword in hand, crying at 
the top of his voice, " Chicot ! Chicot ! " No one an- 
swered. " Can they have killed him t " said he. "Mor- 
dieu ! if they have they shall pay for my fool the price 
of a gentleman." 

" And with good reason, Sire," replied Crillon, " for he 
is one of the bravest." 

Chicot did not reply, because he was occupied in beat- 
ing M. de Mayenne, which gave him so much pleasure 
that he neither heard nor saw what was taking place in 
his vicinity. However, when the duke had disappeared 
and Gorenflot had fainted, and nothing remained to oc- 
cupy his mind, he heard and recognized the royal voice. 
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" Here, my son, here ! " he cried, trying at the same 
time to raise Gorenflot, who, beginning to recover him- 
self, cried, "M. Chicot!" 

" Ah ! you are not dead, then 1 " 

" My good M. Chicot," continued the monk, trying to 
join his hands in front of his enormous stomach, "is it 
possible, then, that you will deliver me to my persecutors, 
— me, Gorenflot 1 " 

" Wretch ! " said Chicot, with an accent of tenderness 
poorly disguised. 

Gorenflot began to howl, and having succeeded in join- 
ing his hands, he tried to wring them. " I, who have 
had so many good dinners with you," he continued ; " I, 
who drank so well that you always called me the king of 
the sponges ; I, who loved so much the capons you used 
to order at the Corne d'Abondance that I never left 
anything but the bones ! " 

This climax appeared sublime to Chicot, and deter- 
mined him to clemency^. 

" Here they are ! Mon Dieu / " cried Gorenflot, vainly 
trying to rise, " here they come ! I am lost ! Oh, good 
M. Chicot, help me ! " and finding he could not rise, he 
threw himself with his face to the ground. 

" Get up," said Chicot. 

"Do you pardon me ?" 

" We shaU see." 

" You have beaten me so much that it can go towards 
payment." 

Chicot laughed ; the poor monk was so beside himself 
that he fancied he had received the blows given to 
Mayenne. 

"You laugh, M. Chicot." 

" Yes, to be sure I laugh, animal." 

"Then I shall live J" 
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"Perhaps." 

" You would not laugh if your Gorenflot was ahout to 
die." 

" It does not depend upon me, but on the king ; he 
alone has the power of life and death." 

Gorenflot made an effort and succeeded in rising to 
his knees. 

At this moment lights appeared, and a crowd of 
embroidered dresses and swords shining in the light of 
the torches. 

" Ah ! Chicot ! my dear Chicot, how glad I am to see 
you ! " cried the king. 

" You hear, good M. Chicot," whispered Gorenflot, 
■' this great prince is glad to see you." 

"Well?" 

" Well ! in his happiness he would not refuse you a 
favor ; ask for my pardon." 

" What ! from Herod 'i " 

"Oh ! silence, dear M. Chicot." 

"Well, Sire, how many have you caught?" said 
Chicot, advancing. 

" Confiteor," said Gorenflot. 

" Not one," said Crillon, " the traitors must have 
found some opening unknown to us." 

" It is probable." 

" But you saw them 1 " said the king. 

" Certainly I saw them." 

"Am" 

" From the first to the last." 

" Confiteor" said Gorenflot. 

"You recognized them, no doubt \ " 

" No, Sire." 

" Not recognize them % " 

" That is to say, I recognized only one." 
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" Who was that 1 " 

" M. de Mayenne." 

"M. de Mayenne, to whom you owed — " 

"Tes, Sire ; we are quits." 

" Ah ! tell me about that, Chicot." 

" Afterwards, my son ; now let us think of the present." 

" Gonjiteor," repeated Gorenflot. 

" Ah ! you have made a prisoner," said Crillon, laying 
his large hand on the monk's shoulder. 

Chicot was silent for a minute, leaving Gorenflot a 
prey to all the anguish of profound terror. Gorenflot 
almost fainted again on seeing around him so much 
wrath unappeased. 

At last, after a silence in which Gorenflot thought he 
heard sounding in his ears the trumpet of the last judg- 
ment, Chicot said, " Sire, look well at this monk." 

One of the assistants brought a torch near Gorenflot's 
face. He closed his eyes that he might have less to da in 
passing from this world to another. 
■ " The preacher Gorenflot ! " cried Henri. 

" Confiteor, confiteor /" repeated the monk, eagerly. 

" Himself," said Chicot. 

" He who — " 

" Precisely," interrupted Chicot. 

" Ah, ah ! " said the king, with an air of satisfaction. 

Gorenflot shook with terror, for he heard the sounds of 
swords clashing. 

" Wait," said Chicot, " the king must know all." And 
taking him aside, "My son," said he, "thank God for 
having permitted this holy man to be born thirty-five 
years ago, for it is he who has saved us all." 

"How so r' 

" It was he who recounted to me the whole plot, from 
the Alpha to the Omega." 
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"Whenl" 

" About a week ago ; so that if ever your Majesty's 
enemies catch him he will be a dead man." 

Gorenflot heard only the last words, " a dead man ; " 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

" Worthy man," said the king, casting a benevolent 
look on the mass of flesh before him, " we will cover him 
with our protection." 

Gorenflot caught in its flight that look of pity, and 
like an ancient mask, smiled on one side while he wept 
on the other. 

" You will do well, my king," said Chicot, " for he is a 
servant of wonderful merit." 

" What must we do with him 1 " 

" I think that as long as he remains in Paris he wiU 
be in danger.'' 

" If I gave him guards 1 " 

Gorenflot heard this proposition of Henri's. " Well ! " 
thought he, " I shall get off with imprisonment ; I prefer 
that to beating, if they only feed me well." 

" Oh, no, that is needless," said Chicot, " if you wiU 
allow me to take him with me." 

" Where ? " 

" Home." 

" Well ! take him, and return to the Louvre, whither 
I am going, to find our friends and prepare them for 
to-morrow." 

" Get up, reverend father," said Chicot. 

" He mocks me," murmured Gorenflot. 

" Get up, brute," whispered Chicot, giving him a nudge 
iu the back with his knee. 

"Ah ! I have deserved it," cried Gorenflot. 

" What does he say 1 " asked the king. 

" Sire, he is thinking over all his fatigues and his tor- 
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tures ; and when I promised him your protection, he said, 
' Oh ! I have well merited that.' " 

" Poor devil ! " said the king, " take good care of 
him." 

"Oh, be easy, Sire, he will want for nothing with 
me." 

"Oh, M. Chicot, dear M. Chicot," cried Gorenflot, 
" what will they do with me 1 " 

" You will know soon. Meanwhile, monster of iniquity, 
thank his Majesty." 

"What for?"' 

" Thank him, I teU you." 

" Sire," stammered Gorenflot, " since your gracious 
Majesty — " 

"Yes," interrupted Henri, "I know all you did for 
me in your journey from Lyon, on the evening of the 
League, and again to-day. Be easy, you shaU be recom- 
pensed according to your merits." 

Gorenflot sighed. 

" Where is Panurge? " said Chicot. 

" In the stable, poor beast.'' 

" Well ! go and fetch him, and return to me." 

" Yes, M. Chicot." 

And the monk went away as fast as he could, much 
astonished not to be followed by guards. 

" Now, my son," said Chicot, " keep twenty men for 
your own escort, and send ten with M. Crillon to the 
Hotel d'Aujou, and let them bring your brother here." 

" Why ? " 

" That he may not escape a second time." 

" Did my brother — " 

" Have you repented following my advice to-day 1 " 

" No, par la mordieu /" 

" Then do what I tell you." 
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Henri gave the order to Crillon, who set off at once. 

" And you 1 " said Heuri. 

" Oh ! I am waiting for my saint." 

" And you will rejoin me at the Louvre 1 " 

" In an hour ; go, my son." 

Henri went ; and Chicot, proceeding to the stables, met 
Gorenflot coming out on his ass. The poor devil had not 
an idea of endeavoring to escape from the fate that ha 
thought awaited him. 

" Come, come," said Chicot ; " we are waited for." 

Gorenflot made no resistance ; but he shed many tears. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

WHERE CHICOT GUESSES WHY d'^PBRNON HAD BLOOD ON 
HIS FEET AND NONE IN HIS CHEEKS. 

The king, returning to the Louvre, found his friends 
peacefully asleep, except D'Epernon, whose bed was 
empty. 

" Not come in yet ; how imprudent ! " murmured the 
king to Chicot, who had also returned, and was standing 
with him by their beds. " The fool ! having to fight 
to-morrow with a man like Bussy, — the bravest man in 
France, the most dangerous man in the world, — and to 
take no more care than this. Let them seek M. d'Eper- 
iion," said he, going out of the room, and speaking to 
an usher. 

"M. d'Epernon is just coming in, Sire," replied the 
man. 

Indeed, D'Epemon came softly along, hoping to glide 
unperceived to his room. On seeing the king, he looked 
confused. 

"Ah! here you are at last," said Henri; " come here 
and look at your friends. They are wise. They under- 
stand the importance of the duel to-morrow ; but you, 
instead of praying and sleeping like them, have been 
running about the streets. Corbleu / how pale you are ! 
What will you look like to-morrow?" 

D'Epernon was indeed pale ; but at the king's remark 
he colored. 
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" Now go to bed," continued Henri, " and sleep if you 
can." 

" Why not 1 " 

" Much time you will have. You are to fight at day- 
break ; and at this time of year the sun rises at four. It 
is now two ; you have but two hours to sleep." 

" Two hours well employed go a long way." 

" You will sleep, then ? " 

" Soundly, Sire ! " 

" I do not believe it." 

" Why not 1 " 

" Because you are agitated ; you think of to-morrow." 

" I will sleep, Sire, if your Majesty will only let me." 

"That is just," said Chicot. 

Indeed D'Epernon undressed and got into bed with a 
calm and satisfied look that seemed both to the king and 
Chicot to augur well. 

" He is as brave as a Csesar," said the king. 

" So brave," said Chicot, scratching his ear, " that on my 
word of honor I can't understand it." 

" See, he sleeps already." 

Chicot approached the bed, for he could not believe 
that D'Epernon's tranquillity was so weU assured as 
that would indicate. 

" Oh ! " said he. 

" What is it 1 " 

"Look ; " and he pointed to D'Epernon's boots. 

" Blood ! " 

" He has been walking in blood, my son. Brave 
feUow ! " 

" Can it be that he is wounded 1 " said the king, 
anxiously. 

"Bah ! he would have told us ; and besides, unless he' 
had been wounded, like Achilles, in the heel — " 
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" See, the sleeve of his doublet is also spotted. What 
can have happened to him?" 

" Perhaps he has killed some one to keep his hand in." 

" It is singular," said the king. 

Chicot scratched his ear much more seriously. " Hum ! 
hum ! " said he. 

" You do not answer me." 

" Yes, I say ' hum ! hum ! ' — that means a great deal, it 
seems to me." 

" Mon Dieu/" said Henri, "what is going on around 
me, and what is the future that awaits me 1 Fortunately 
to-morrow — " 

" To-day, my son. You are always confounding." 

" Yes, it is true." 

"Well, to-day?" 

" To-day I shall be tranquil." 

"Why so?" 

" Because! those cursed AngevLns will be kUled." 

" You think so, Henri ? " 

" I am sure of it ; my friends are brave." 

" I never heard that the Angevins were cowards.'' 

" No, doubtless ; but my friends are so strong. Look at 
Schomberg's arm ; what muscle ! " 

" Ah ! if you saw D'Antragues's ! Is that all that 
reassures you ? " 

" No ; come, and I will show you something." 

"Where?" 

" In my room." 

" And this something makes you confident of victory ? " 

" Yes." 

" Come, then." 

"Wait, and let me take leave of them. Adieu, my 
good friends," murmured the king, as he stooped and 
imprinted a light kiss on each of their foreheads. 
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Chicot was not superstitious, but as he looked on, his 
imagination pictured a living man making his adieux to 
the dead. 

" It is singular," thought he ; "I never felt so before. 
Poor fellows ! " 

As soon as the king left the room, D'Epernon opened 
his eyes, and, jumping out of bed, began to efface, as 
well as he could, the spots of blood on his clothes. Then 
he went to bed again. 

As for Henri, he conducted Chicot to his room, and 
opened a long ebony coffer lined with white satin. 

" Look ! " said he. 

" Swords ! " 

" Yes ! but blessed swords, my dear friend." 

"Blessed! by whom?" 

" By our Holy Father the Pope, who granted me this 
favor. To send this box to Rome and get it back cost me 
twenty horses and four men ; but I have the swords." 

" Are they sharp '? " 

" Doubtless ; but their great merit is that they are 
blessed." 

" Yes, I know that ; but still I should like to be sure 
they are sharp." 

"Pagan!" 

" Let us talk of something else." 

" Well, be quick." 

" You want to sleep ? " 

" No, to pray." 

" In that case we will talk. Have you sent for M. 
d'Anjou ] " 

"Yes, he is waiting below." 

" "What are you going to do with him 1 " 

"Throw him into the Bastille." 

" That is very wise ; only choose a dungeon that is 
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deep and safe, — such, for example, as those which were 
occupied by the Constable de Saint-Pol, or Jacques 
d'Armagnac." 

" Oh ! be easy." 

" I know where they seU good black velvet, my 
son." 

" Chicot ! he is my brother." 

" Ah ! true ; the family mourning is violet. Shall you 
speak to him 1 " 

" Yes, certainly ; if only to show him that his, plots 
are discovered." 

" Hum ! " 

" Do you disapprove ? " 

" In your place I should cut short the conversation, 
and double the imprisonment." 

" Let them bring here the Due d'Anjou," said the king. 

A minute after the duke entered, very pale, and 
disarmed. Crillon followed him. 

" Where did you find him ? " asked the king. 

" Sire, his Highness was not at home, but I took pos- 
session of his hotel in the king's name ; and soon after he 
returned, when we arrested him without resistance." 

"That is fortunate.'' Then, turning to the prince, he 
said, "Where were you. Monsieur?" 

" Wherever I was, Sire, be sure it was on your business." 

" I doubt it." 

Fran9ois bowed. 

" Come, tell me where you were while your accomplices 
were being arrested." 

" My accomplices ! " 

" Yes ; your accomplices." 

" Sire, your Majesty is making some mistake." 

" Oh, this time you shall not escape me ; your measure 
of Crime is fulL" 
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" Sire, be moderate ; there is certainly some one who 
slanders me to you.'' 

" Wretch ! you shall die of hunger in a cell of the 
BastiUe ! " 

" I how to your orders, whatever they may he." 

" Hypocrite ! But where were you 1 " 

" Sire, I was serving your Majesty, and working for the 
glory and tranquillity of your reign." 

" Eeally ! your audacity is great." 

" Bah ! " said Chicot, " tell us about it, my prince ; it 
must be curious." 

" Sire, I would teU your Majesty, had you treated me 
as a brother ; but as you have treated me as a criminal, I 
will let the event speak for me." 

Then, bowing profoundly to the king, he turned to 
Crillon and the other officers, and said, " Now, which of 
you gentlemen will conduct the first prince of the blotd 
to the Bastille?" 

Chicot had been reflecting, and a thought struck him. 
" Ah ! " murmured he, " I believe I guess now why M. 
d'Epernon had so much blood on his feet and so little in 
his cheeks." 
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CHAPTER LIII. 

THE MORNING OP THE COMBAT. 

A BEAUTIFUL day rose over Paris. None of the citizens 
knew what was appointed for that day ; but the Royalist 
gentlemen and those of the Guise party — the latter still 
stupefied — awaited the event, and took cautious measures 
to congratulate the conqueror. The king, as we have 
seen, did not sleep at all that night ; he prayed and 
wept. Ahout three o'clock in the morning he set off, 
accompanied by Chicot, to examine the ground where the 
combat was to take place. Dressed in clothes of a sombre 
hue, enveloped in a large cloak, his sword by his side, and 
his hair and eyes concealed under the rim of his hat, he 
followed the Eue St. Antoine to within a hundred yards 
of the Bastille. Having reached that point, he saw a 
crowd gathered at a place a little above the Eue St. Paul ; 
and not wishing to encounter it, he took the Rue Ste. 
Catherine, and reached the enclosure of the Toumelles by 
a back way. 

It may easily be conjectured what that crowd was 
doing there; they were counting the dead. The king 
avoided them and consequently knew nothing of what 
had taken place. 

Chicot explained to the king the conditions of the 
combat and the partition of the ground among the 
combatants. Henri, being thus informed, immediately 
began to measure the space, looked among the trees, esti- 
mated the position of the sun, and said, " Quelus will be 
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exposed to the suu ; he will have it at his right, just in his 
only eye,* whereas Maugiron, who has good eyes, will be 
in the shade. That is badly managed. As for Schom- 
berg, his place is good ; but Quelus, my poor Quelus ! " 

"Do not torment yourself so, my king; it is useless." 

" And D'Epernon ; I am really unjust not to think of 
him — he, who is to fight Bussy ; how'he will be exposed ! 
Look, my brave Chicot, — to the left a barrier ; to the 
right, a tree ; behind, a ditch. And he will have to give 
way constantly, for Bussy is like a tiger, a lion, a serpent ; 
he is a living sword." 

" Bah ! " said Chicot ; " I am not concerned about 
D'Epernon." 

" You are wrong ; he will be killed." 

" Not he ; be sure he has taken precautions." 

" What do you mean 'i " 

" I mean that he will not fight." 

"Did you not hear what he said before going to 
bed?" 

" That is just why I think he will not fight." 

" Incredulous and distrustful ! " 

" I know my Gascon, Henri. But if you will take my 
advice, you will return to the Louvre; it is full daylight." 

" Do you think I can stay there during the combat 1 " 

" Ventre de biche ! you will stay there ; for if you 
should be seen here every one would say, in case your 
friends were victorious, that you had forced the victory 
by some sort of magic ; and in case they were conquered, 
that you had brought misfortune to them." 

" And what to me are rumors and interpretations ? 
I shall love them to the end." 

" I want you to be of a strong mind, Henri ; I even 
congratulate you on your love for your friends, — it is a 

1 Quelus had previously lost his left eye in a duel. 
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rare virtue among princes, — but I wish you not to leave 
M. d'Anjou alone at the Louvre." 

" Is not Crillon there 1 " 

" Crillon is only a buffalo, a rhinoceros, a wild boar ; 
while your brother is the serpent, whose strength lies in 
his cunning." 

" You are right ; I should have sent him to the 
Bastille." 

" I told you that you did wrong in seeing him." 

" Yes, I have been conquered by his assurance, by his 
coolness, by the service which he pretends he has 
rendered me." 

"Eeason the more for distrusting him. Believe me, 
Henri, it is best that we return." 

Henri followed Chicot's advice and started with him 
on the way to the Louvre, after giving one last look at 
the field of combat. 

When Chicot and the king entered, the young men 
were being dressed by their valets. 

"Good-morning, gentlemen," said the king; "I find 
you aU in good spirits, I hope ? " 

" Yes, Sire," said Quelus. 

"You look gloomy, Maugiron." 

" Sire, I am superstitious, and I had bad dreams last 
night ; so I am drinking a little wine to keep up my 
spirits." 

" My friend, remember that dreams are the impressions of 
the previous day, and have no influence on the morrow." 

" Yes, Sire," said D'Epernon ; " I also had bad dreams 
last night, but in spite of that, my hand is steady and 
fit for actioii." 

" Yes," said Chicot, " you dreamed you had blood on 
your boots ; that is not a bad dream, for it signifies that 
you vrill be a conqueror, like Alexander or Caesar." 
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"My friends," said Henri, "remember you fight only 
for honor. The past night has seated me firmly on my 
throne, therefore do not think of me; and, above all 
things, no false bravery. You wish to kill your enemies, 
not to die yourselves." 

"Oh! as for myself," said D'Epernou, "I shall give 
no quarter." 

"I," said Qu^lus, "will promise nothing; I will do 
what I can." 

" And I," said Maugiron, " I assure your Majesty that if 
I die I shall kill my man, blow for blow." 

The gentlemen were now ready, and it only remained 
to take leave of their master. 

" Do you go on horseback V he asked. 

" No, Sire, on foot." 

They each kissed his hand ; and D'Epernon said, " Sire, 
bless my sword." 

" Not so, D'Epernon ; give up your sword. I have a 
better one for each of you. Chicot, bring them here." 

" No, Sire, send your captain of the guards. I am 
but a Pagan ; and the celestial benedictions might be 
changed to fatal enchantments if it should occur to my 
friend the Devil to look at my hands and observe 
what I was carrying." 

" What are these swords, Sire 1 " said Schomberg, 
glancing at the box which an officer had just brought in. 

" Italian swords, my son, forged at Milan." 

" Thanks, Sire," said the four young men, with one voice. 

" Now go ; it is time," said thq king, who could hardly 
control his emotion. 

" Sire," said Qu^lus, " shall we not have your Majesty's 
presence to encourage us 1 " 

" No, that would not be right ; you will be supposed 
to fight without any one being cognizant of it, and with- 
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out my sanction. Let it appear to be the result of a 
private quarrel." 

When they were gone, the king threw himself down in 
tears. 

" Now," said Chicot, " I will go to see this duel, for 
I have an idea that something curious will happen with 
regard to D'Epernon." And he went off. 

Henri shut himself up in his own room, first saying to 
Crillon, who knew what was to take place, " If we are 
conquerors, Crillon, come and tell me ; if not, strike three 
blows on the door." 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE FRIENDS OF BUSSY. 

The friends of the Due d'Anjou had passed as good and 
tranquil a night as those of the king, although their 
master had not taken the same care of them. After 
a good supper, they had all retired to sleep at D'An- 
tragues's house, whiclj was nearest to the field of battle. 
D'Antragues, before supper, had gone to take leave of a 
little milliner whom he adored, Eibeirac had written to 
his mother, and Livarot had made his will. They were 
up early in the morning, and dressed themselves in red 
breeches- and socks, that their enemies might not see 
their blood, and they had doublets of gray silk. They 
wore shoes without heels, and their pages carried their 
swords, that their arms might not be fatigued. 

The weather was splendid for love, war, or walking ; 
and the sun gilded the roofs, on which the night dew was 
sparkling. The streets were dry, and the air delightful. 

Before leaving the house the young men had sent to 
the H6tel d'Anjou to inquire for Bussy, and had received 
a reply that he had gone out the evening before and had 
not yet returned. 

" Oh ! " said D'Antragues, " I know where he is ; the 
king ordered a grand chase at Compiegne, and' M. de 
Monsoreau was to set off yesterday. It is all right, gentle- 
men. He is nearer the ground than we are, and may be 
there before us ; we will call for him in passing." 
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The streets through which they passed were deserted. 
No one was to be seen except peasants coming from Mon- 
treuil or Vincennes, with milk or vegetables. The young 
men went on in silence until they reached the Rue St. 
Antoine. Then, with a smile, which indicated that they 
all had the same thought, they glanced at Monsoreau's 
house. 

" One could see well from there ; and I am sure poor 
Diane will be more than once at the window," said 
D'Antragues. 

" I think she must be there already," said Ribeirao, 
" for the window is open." 

" True, but what can be the meaning of that ladder 
before it 'i " 

" In fact, it is very strange," said D'Antragues. 

All three approached the house with an inward pre- 
sentiment that they were drawing near to some important 
revelation. 

" We are not the only ones to wonder," said Livarot ; 
" see those peasants who are stopping their carts to look." 

The young men arrived under the balcony. " M. de 
Monsoreau," they cried, " do you intend to be present at 
our combat ? If so, be quick, for we wish to arrive 
first." 

Thej' waited, but no one answered. 

" Did you put up that ladder 1 " asked D'Antragues of a 
man who was examining the ground. 

" God forbid ! " replied he. 

" Why so t " 

" Look up." 

" Blood ! " cried Ribeirac. 

" The door has been forced," said D'Antragues ; and 
seizing the ladder, he was on the balcony in a moment. 
He looked into the chamber. 
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" What is it 1 " cried the others, seeing him turn pala 
A terrible cry was his only answer. Livarot mounted 
behind him. " Corpses ! death everywhere ! " cried he. 
And they both entered the room. Ribeirac remained 
below in fear of a surprise. The chamber bore horrible 
traces of the terrible combat of the previous night. A 
river of blood flowed over the room, and the curtains were 
hanging in strips from sword-cuts. 

" Oh, poor E^my ! " cried D Antragues, suddenly. 

"Dead]" 

" Yes." 

" But a regiment of troopers must have passed through 
the room," cried Livarot. Then, seeing the door of the 
corridor open, and traces of blood indicating that one or 
more of the combatants had also passed through there, he 
followed it. Meanwhile, DAntragues went into the ad- 
joining room. There, also, blood was everywhere, and 
this blood led to the window. He leaned out and looked 
into the -little garden. The iron spikes still held the livid 
corpse of the unhappy Bussy. At this sight it was not a 
cry, but a roar, that D'Antragues uttered. Livarot ran in. 

" Look ! " said DAntragues, " Bussy dead ! " 

" Bussy assassinated ! thrown out of the window ! 
Come in, Eibeirac, come in ! " 

Livarot started for the court, and at the foot of the 
staircase met Eibeirac, whom he took with him. A little 
door opened from the court into the garden, and they 
passed through. 

" It is indeed he ! " cried Livarot. 

" His wrist is cut." 

" He has two balls in his breast." 

" He is full of dagger-wounds." 

" Ah, poor Bussy ! " roared DAntragues ; " vengeance 1 
vengeance ! " 
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Livarot, turning round, stumbled against a second 
corpse. " Monsoreau ! " cried he. 

" What ! Monsoreau also." 

" Yes, pierced through and through, and his head is 
broken on the pavement.'' 

"Ah, then, they have assassinated all our friends." 

" And his wife, — Madame de Monsoreau ? " cried 
D'Antragues. 

No one answered. The populace began to swarm about 
the house. It was at that moment that the king and 
Chicot arrived opposite the Eue Ste. Catherine, and 
turned away to avoid the crowd. 

" Bussy, poor Bussy ! " cried Eibeirac, in despair. 

" Yes, they wished to get rid of the most formidable of 
us all." 

" It is cowardly ! it is infamous ! " 

" Let us go and teU the duke." 

" No," said D'Antragues ; " let us not charge any one 
with the care of our vengeance. Look, my friends, at the 
noble face of the bravest of men. See his blood ; it gives 
us an example, — he never charged another with the work 
of his vengeance. Bussy, we will act like you, and we 
will avenge you." 

On saying these words, he took off his hat, pressed his 
lips to Bussy's, and drawing his sword, bathed it in 
Bussy's blood. " Bussy," said he, " I swear on your 
corpse that this blood shall be washed off by the blood 
of your enemies." 

" Bussy," cried the others, " we swear to kiU them or 
die ! " 

" Gentlemen," said D'Antragues, sheathing his sword, 
" we are agreed that there shall be no mercy, no pity ! " 

" No mercy, no pity ! " they repeated, extending their 
hands over the corpse. 
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"But," said Livarot, "we shall now be only three 
against four." 

" True ; but we have assassinated no one, and God will 
strengthen the innocent. Adieu, Bussy ! " 

" Adieu, Bussy ! " repeated the others ; and they went 
out, horror-stricken and pale, from that cursed house. 
They had there found, with the image of death, that 
profound despair which multiplies one's forces ; they had 
there been inspired by that generous indignation which 
makes one superior to his mortal state. They pene- 
trated the crowd with difficulty, it had already become 
so large. Arriving on the ground, they found their op- 
ponents waiting for them. 

" Gentlemen," said Quelus, rising and bowing, " we 
have had the honor of waiting for you." 

"Excuse us," said D'Antragues ; "but we should have 
been here before you, had we not been delayed by one of 
our company." 

" M. de Bussy," said D'Epernon, " I do not see him. 
"Where is he?" 

" We have waited till now ; we can wait longer for 
him," said Schomberg. 

" He will not come," said D'Antragues. 

All looked thunderstruck, except D'fipernon, who ex- 
claimed, " Ah ! the brave man par excellence, — is he, 
then, afraid ? " 

" That cannot be," said Quelus. 

" You are right. Monsieur," said Livarot. 

" And why will he not come % " 

" Because he is dead." 

" Dead ! " cried the favorites. D'Epernon said nothing, 
and even turned slightly pale. 

" And dead because he has been assassinated ! " said 
D'Antragues, "Did you not know it, gentlemen?" 
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" No," said Qu^lus ; " how should we t " 

"Besides, is it certain?" asked D'Epernon. 

D'Antragues drew his sword. " So certain that here 
is his blood," said he. 

" Assassinated ! " cried three of the king's friends ; 
" M. de Bussy assassinated ! " 

D'Epernon continued to shake his head with an air of 
doubt. 

" His blood cries for vengeance ! " said Ribeirac ; " do 
you not hear it, gentlemen 'i " 

" What do you mean 1 " 

" ' Seek whom the crime profits,' the law says," mur- 
mured Livarot. 

" Ah, gentlemen, wQl you explain yourselves 1 " 
cried Maugiron. 

" That is just what we have come for." 

" Quick ! our swords are in our hands ! " said 
D'Epernon. 

" Oh ! you are in a great hurry. Monsieur the Gascon," 
said Livarot ; " you did not crow so loud when we were 
four against four ! " 

" Is it our fault if you are only three 1 " 

" Yes, it is your fault," cried D'Antragues. " He is dead 
because you preferred that he should be lying in his blood 
instead of standing here ; he is dead, with his wrist cut, 
that that wrist might no longer hold a sword ; he is dead 
that you might not see the lightning of those eyes which 
dazzled you all. Do you understand me ? Am I clear % " 

" Enough, gentlemen ! " said Quelus. '' Retire, M. 
d'Epernon ; we will fight three against three. These 
gentlemen shall see if we are men to profit by a misfor- 
tune which we deplore as much as themselves. Come, 
gentlemen," added the young man, throwing his hat 
behind him, and raising his left hand, while he whirled 
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his sword with the right, " God is our judge if we are 
assassins ! " 

" Ah, I hated you before," cried Schomberg, " and now 
I execrate you ! " 

" On your guard, gentlemen ! " cried D'Antragues. 

" With doublets, or without ? " said Schomberg. 

" Without doublets, without shirts ; our breasts bare, 
our hearts uncovered ! " 

The young men threw off their doublets and shirts. 

" I have lost my dagger," said Quelus ; " it must have 
fallen on the road." 

" Or else you left it at M. de Monsoreau's, in the Place 
de la Bastille," said D'Antragues. 

Quelus gave a cry of rage, and drew his sword. 

" But he has no dagger, M. d'Antragues," cried Chicot, 
who had just arrived. 

" So much the worse for him ; it is not my fault," said 
D'Antragues. 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

THE COMBAT. 

The place where this terrible combat was to take place 
was sequestered, and shaded by trees. It was generally 
frequented only by children, who came to play there dur- 
ing the day, or by drunkards or robbers, who made a 
sleeping-place of it by night. 

Chicot, his heart palpitating, although he was not of a 
very tender nature, seated himself before the lackeys and 
pages on a wooden balustrade. 

He did not love the Angevins, and detested the min- 
ions ; but they were all brave young men, and in their 
veins flowed a generous blood, which he was probably 
destined to see flow before long. 

D'Epernon made a last bravado, " What ! you are all 
afraid of me ! " he cried. 

" Hold your tongue ! " said D'Antragues. 

" Come away, bravest of the brave," said Chicot, " or 
else you will lose another pair of shoes." 

" What do you mean t " 

" I mean that there will soon be blood on the ground, 
and that you will walk in it, as you did last night." 

D'Epernon became deadly pale, and moving away, he 
seated himself at some distance from Chicot. 

The combat began as five o'clock struck, and for a few 
minutes nothing was heard but the clashing of swords ; 
not a blow had taken efi'ect. At last Schomberg touched 
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Ribeirac in the shoulder, and the blood gushed out ; 
Schomberg tried to repeat the Wow, but Ribeirac struck 
up his sword, and wounded him in the side. 

"Now let us rest a few seconds, if you like," said 
Ribeirac. 

Qu^lus, having no dagger, was at a great disadvantage ; 
for he was obliged to parry with his left atin, and as it 
was bare, every parry cost him a wound. His hand was 
soon bleeding in several places, and D'Antragues had also 
wounded him three times in the breast ; but at each 
wound he repeated, " It is nothing." 

Livarot and Maugiron were still unwounded. 

Ribeirac and Schomberg recommenced ; the former was 
pierced through the breast, and Schomberg was wounded 
in the neck. Ribeirac, mortally hurt, applied his left 
hand to his wound ; Schomberg profited by the opportu- 
nity to give him a second thrust which penetrated his 
side. Ribeirac with his right hand seized the hand of 
his adversary, and with his left plunged his dagger into 
his heart. Schomberg fell back, dragging Ribeirac with 
him, still pierced by the sword. 

Livarot, seeing his friend fall, ran rapidly to him, pur- 
sued by Maugiron. He gained several feet on the way, 
and aiding Ribeirac in his efforts to rid himself of Schom- 
berg's sword, he drew that sword from his breast. But 
then, rejoined by Maugiron, he was obliged to defend 
himself with the disadvantage of slippery ground, an im- 
perfect guard, and the sun shining into his eyes. At the 
end of a second a blow of the sword opened Livarot's 
bead, who dropped his sword and fell upon his knees ; 
then Maugiron hastened to give him another wound, and 
he fell altogether. 

Qu^lus and Maugiron remained against D'Antragues. 
Qu^lus was bleeding, but from slight wounds. D'An- 
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tragues comprehended his danger; he had not the least 
wound, but he began to feel tired, so he pushed aside 
Quelus's sword and jumped over a barrier. But at 
the same moment Maugiron attacked him behind ; D'An- 
tragues turned, and Qudlus profited by this movement 
to get under the barrier. 

" He is lost ! " thought Chicot. 

" Vive le roi ! " cried D'Epernon. " At him, my lions ! 
at him ! " 

" Silence, if you please. Monsieur ! " said D'Antragues. 
" Do not insult a man who fights even to his last 
breath." 

At this instant Livarot, of whom no one was thinking, 
rose on his knees, hideous from the blood with which he 
was covered, and plunged his dagger between the shoul- 
ders of Maugiron, who fell, crying out, " Mon Dieu ! I 
am killed ! " 

Livarot fell back again, fainting. 

" M. de Quelus," said D'Antragues, " you are a brave 
man ; yield. I offer you your life." 

" And why yield % " 

" You are wounded, and I am not." 

" Vive le roi ! " cried Quelus ; " I have still my 
sword ! " And he rushed on D'Antragues, who parried 
the thrust, and seizing his arm, wrested his sword from 
him, saying, "Now you have it no longer.'' 

" Oh, a sword ! " said Quelus ; and bounding like a 
tiger on D'Antragues, he threw his arms round him. 

D'Antragues struck him with his dagger again and 
again ; but Quelus managed to seize his hands, and 
twisted round him like a serpent, with arms and legs. 
D'Antragues, nearly suffocated, reeled and fell, but on 
the unfortunate Qufelus. He managed to disengage him- 
self, for Quelus's powers were failing him, and leaning on 
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one arm, gave him a last blow, which entered his breast, 
" There," said he, "are you satisfied?" 

"Vive le r — " said Qu^lus, his eyes fast closing. It 
was all over ; the silence and terror of death reigned on 
the field of battle. 

D'Antragues rose, covered with blood, but it was that 
of his enemy. D'Epernon made the sign of the cross, 
and fled as if he were pursued by demons. Chicot ran 
and raised Qu^lus, whose blood was pouring out from 
nineteen wounds. The movement roused him, and he 
opened his eyes. " D'Antragues," said he, " on my 
honor, I am innocent of the death of Bussy." 

" Oh, I believe you, Monsieur," cried D'Antragues, 
much moved. 

" Fly ! " murmured Qu^lus ; " the king will never 
forgive you." 

" I cannot abandon you thus, even to escape the 
scaffold." 

"Save yourself, young man," said Chicot; "do not 
tempt Providence twice in one day." 

D'Antragues approached Eibeirac, who still breathed. 
"WeU?" asked he. 

"We are victors," said D'Antragues, in a low tone, not 
to offend Quelus. 

"Thanks," said Ribeirac ; " now go.'' And he fainted 
again. 

D'Antragues picked up his own sword, which he had 
dropped, then that of Quelus, which he presented to him. 
A tear shone in the eyes of the dying man. " We might 
have been friends," he murmured. 

" Now fly," said Chicot ; " you are worthy of being 
saved." 

" And my companions 1 " 

" I will take care of them, as of the king's friends." 

VOL. II. — 23 
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D'Antragues wrapped himself in a cloak which his 
squire handed, to him, so that no one might see the 
blood with which he was covered ; and leaving the 
dead and wounded, he disappeared through the Porte 
St. Autoine. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

THE END. 

The king, pale with anxiety, and shuddering at the 
slightest noise, employed himself in conjecturing, with 
the experience of a practised man, the time that his 
friends would require for the combat, and also estimating 
the good or bad possibilities afforded by their character, 
their force, and their skUl. 

" Now," he had said at first, " they are crossing the 
Eue St. Antoine ; now they are entering the field ; now 
they have begun." And at these words the poor king, 
trembling, began to pray. Rising again almost imme- 
diately, he cried, " If Qudlus only remembers the thrust 
I taught him ! As for Schomberg, he is so cool that he 
ought to kill Eibeirac ; Maugiron, also, should be more 
than a match for Livarot. But D'Epernon, he is lost ; 
fortunately he is the one of the four whom I love least. 
But if Bussy, the terrible Bussy, after killing him, falls on 
the others ! Ah, my poor friends ! " 

" Sire ! " said Crillon, at the door. 

"What! abeady?" 

" Sire, I have no news but that the Due d'Anjou begs 
to speak to your Majesty." 

" What for 1 " said the king, still talking through the 
door. 

" He says that the moment has come for him to tell 
you what service he rendered your Majesty, and that 
what he has to tell you wUl calm a part of your fears." 
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" Well, let him come." 

At this moment they heard a voice crying, " I must 
speak to the king at once ! " 

The king recognized the voice, and opened the door. 

" Here, Saint-Luo ! " cried he. " What is it ? But, 
mon Dieti / what is the mattter ? Are they dead 1 " 

Indeed, Saint-Luo, pale, without hat or sword, and 
spotted with blood, rushed into the king's room. 

" Sire ! " cried he, " vengeance ! I ask for vengeance ! " 

" My poor Saint-Luc, what is it ? What can have 
caused you such despair 1 " 

" Sire, one of your subjects, the bravest, noblest, was 
murdered last night, — traitorously murdered ! " 

The king, preoccupied by one idea, was reassured. It 
w£is not any one of his four friends, since he had seen 
them aU in the morning. " Of whom do you speak 1 " he 
said. 

" Sire, you do not love him, I know ; but he was 
faithful, and if need were, would have shed all his 
blood for your Majesty, else he would not have been 
my friend." 

" Ah ! " said the king, who began to understand ; and 
something like a gleam of joy passed over his face. 

" Vengeance, Sire, for M. de Bussy ! " 

" M. de Bussy ? " 

" Yes, M. de Bussy, whom twenty assassins poniarded 
last night. He killed fourteen of them." 

"M. de Bussy deadV 

"Yes, Sire." 

" Then he does not fight this morning ? " 

Saint-Luc cast a reproachful glance on the king, who 
turned away his head, and in doing so, saw Crillon still 
standing at the door. He signed to him to bring in the 
duke. 
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"No, Sire, he will not fight," said Saint-Luc; "and 
that is why I ask, not for vengeance, — I was Avrong to 
call it so, — but for j ustice. I love my king, and am, 
above all things, jealous of his honor ; and I think that it 
is a deplorable service which they have rendered to your 
Majesty by killing M. de Bussy." 

The Due d'Anjou had just arrived at the door ; he 
stood there immovable as a bronze statue. Saint-Luc's 
words had enlightened, the king as to the service his 
brother had boasted of having rendered him. 

" Do you know what they will say ? " continued Saint- 
Luc. "They will say, if your friends conquer, that it is 
because they first murdered Bussy." 

" And who will dare to say that 1 " 

" Pardieu ! every one,'' said CrUlon. 

" No, Monsieur, they shall not say that," replied the 
king, "for you shall name the assassin." 

" I will name him. Sire, to clear your Majesty from so 
heinous an accusation," said Saint-Luc. 

"WeU! doit." 

The Due d'Anjou stood quietly waiting. 

" Sire," continued Saint-Luc, " last night they laid a 
snare for Bussy, while he visited a woman who loved 
him. The husband, warned by a traitor, came to his house 
with a troop of assassins ; they were everywhere, — in the 
street, in the courtyard, even in the garden." 

In spite of his power over himself, the duke grew pale 
at these last words. 

" Bussy fought like a lion, Sire j but numbers over- 
whelmed him, and — " 

" And he was killed," interrupted the king, " and 
justly; I will certainly not avenge an adulterer." 

" Sire, I have not finished my tale. The unhappy man, 
after having defended himself for more than half an hour 
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in the room, after Laving triumphed over his enemies, 
escaped, bleeding, ■wounded, and mutilated ; he only 
wanted some one to lend him a saving hand, which I 
would have done had I not been seized hy his assassins 
and bound and gagged. Unfortunately, they forgot to 
take away my sight as well as my speech, for I saw two 
men approach the unfortunate Bussy, who was hanging 
on the iron railings. I heard him entreat them for help, 
for in these two men he had the right to reckon on two 
friends. Well, Sire, it is horrible to relate, — it was still 
more horrible to see and hear, — one ordered him to be 
shot, and the other obeyed." 

" And you know the assassins ? " cried the king, moved 
in spite of himself. 

" Yes," said Saint-Luc ; and turning towards the prince, 
he said, charging his words and his gestures with all 
the hate so long repressed, " It is Monseigneur ! The 
assassin is the prince ! The assassin is the friend ! " 

The king was expecting that blow, and the duke re- 
ceived it without emotion. " Yes," he said calmly, " M. 
de Saint-Luc is right. It was I, and your Majesty ■will 
appreciate my action, for M. de Bussy was my servant, it 
is true ; but this morning he was to fight against your 
Majesty." 

" You lie, assassin ! " cried Saint-Luc. " Bussy, full of 
wounds, his hands cut to pieces, a ball through his 
shoulder, and hanging suspended on the iron trellis-work, 
might have inspired pity in his most cruel enemies ; they 
would have succored him. But you, the assassin of La 
Mole and of Coconnas, — you killed Bussy, as you have 
killed, one after another, all your friends. You killed 
Bussy, not because he was the king's enemy, but because 
he was the confidant of your secrets. Ah ! Monsoreau 
knew well your reason for this crime." 
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" Cordieu ! " cried Crillon, " why am I not king 1 " 

" They insult me before you, Brother," said the duke, 
pale with terror. 

" Leave us, Crillon," said the king. 

The of&cer obeyed. 

" Justice, Sire, justice ! " cried Saint-Luc again. 

" Sire," said the duke, " will you punish me for having 
saved your Majesty's friends this morning ? " 

" And I," cried Saint-Luc, " I say that the cause which 
you espouse is accursed and will be pursued by the anger 
of God. Sire, when your brother protects our friends, 
woe to them ! " 

The king shuddered. Then they heard hasty steps 
and voices, followed by a deep silence ; and then, as if a 
voice from heaven came to confirm Saint-Luc's words, 
three blows were struck slowly and solemnly on the door 
by the vigorous arm of Crillon. 

Henri turned deadly pale. " Conquered," cried he ; 
" my poor friends ! " 

"What did I teU you. Sire?" cried Saint-Luc. 

The duke clasped his hands in terror. 

" Do you see, coward 1 " cried the young man, with a 
superb emphasis ; " it is thus that assassins save the 
honor of princes ! Come, then, assassinate me also ; I 
have no sword;" and he^flung his silk glove into the 
duke's face. Frangois uttered a cry of rage and turned 
livid. 

But the king saw nothing, heard nothing ; he buried 
his face in his hands, and murmured, " Oh ! my poor 
friends ; they are conquered, wounded. "Who will give 
me certain news of them 'i " 

" I, Sire," said Chicot. 

" Well ! " cried Henri. 

" Two are dead, and the third is dying." 
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" "Which is the third who is not yet dead ? " 

" Quelus." 

" Where is he 1 " 

"At the Hotel Boissy." 

The king said no more, but rushed from the room with 
cries of lamentation. 

Saint-Ltio had taken Diane home to his wife ; and this 
had kept liim from appearing sooner at the Louvre. 
Jeanne passed three days and nights watching her through 
the most frightful delirium. On the fourth day, Jeanne, 
overcome by fatigue, went to take a little rest ; two hours 
after, when she returned, Diane had disappeared. 

Quelus died at the Hotel Boissy, in the king's arms, 
after lingering for thirty days. 

Henri was inconsolable. He raised three magnificent 
tombs for his friends, on which their effigies were sculp- 
tured in marble, and of their natural size. He had 
innumerable Masses said for them, and prayed for their 
souls himself night and morning. 

For nearly three months Crillon kept watch over the 
Due d'Anjou, for whom the king had conceived a profound 
hatred, and whom he never forgave. In the month of 
September, Chicot, who never left his master and would 
have consoled him had he been consolable, received the 
following letter, dated from the priory of Beaume. It 
was written by an amanuensis : — 

Dear M. Chicot, — The air is soft in this place, and the 
vintage promises to be good this year. They say that the 
king, whose life I saved, still grieves much. Bring him to 
the priory, dear M. Chicot ; we will give him wine of 1550, 
which I have discovered in my cellar, and which is enough 
to make one forget the greatest griefs, for I find in the Holy 
Writ these words, " Good wine rejoices the heart of man." It 
is very fine in Latin ; I will show it to you. Come, then, 
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dear M. Chicot ; come with the king, M. d'^pernon, and 
M. de Saiat-Luc, and we will fatten them all. 
The reverend prior, 

DoM GORENFLOT, 

Your humble servant and friend. 

P. S. You can say to the king that I have not yet had 
time to pray for the souls of his friends as he requested, on 
account of the trouble my installation has given me ; hut as 
soon as the vintage is over I will certainly give them my 
attention. 

" Amen ! " said Chicot ; " so the poor devils will be 
well recommended to God." 



THE END- 
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